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HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL 


PREFACE 

TO 

THE GUARDIAN. 


T HE seventh volume of the Spectator, 
originally intcndcd,tc> be the last, was con- 
cluded Dec. (5, 1712, and the first paper of the 
Guardian made its appearance March 12, 1713. 
1 his work had heyu acti^illv^rojected by Steele 
before the com fusion of tile Spectator. In a 
letter to Pope, dated Nov. 12, 1712, be an- 
nounces his intention in these won’s, “ I desire 
you would let me knew whether you are at leisure 
< r not ? 1 have a design wllich 1 sh;dl open a 
nn nth or two hvn?e, with the assistance of the 
few like yourself. If your thoughts are im- 
t! i gaged, J (hall explain myself farther.” 'I'o 
this, which indicates that Pope had previously 
assisted Steej.e, though of that assistance we 
have no direct prtaof, he answer^ that he shall he 
very ready and glad «o contribute' to any design 
tfiat tends *o the advantage of mankind*, which, 
be adds, ll I am sure* all yours do 

Si itLi'i letters to his fj|;nds, yoI* 2. p. 338, 339. 
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It would appear that Stf.ele undertook fins 
work without any previous conceit tvith Ins 
illustrious colleague, and that he pursued it for . 
npmy wee ks^ with vigour ami arvduliy, end vu!i 
veiy little assistance trom .his friends, or dom the 
letter-box* 

To the character of Nestor Ironside, the 
Guardian, some objections have been otfVrcd. 
Dr. Johnson* thinks, “it was too narrow and 
too serious : it might properly enough admit both' 
the duties and clecencies of life, but seemed not 
to include literary speculation, and was in some 
degree violated by merriment and burlesque. 
What hafl the Guardian of the Lirnrds to Jo 
with clubs of tall or of little men, with nests of 
ants, or with StraDxJs Prolusions ?” 

Dr. Johnson’s opinions arc so generally enti- 
tled to reverence, that it is not without reluctance 
the present should be in some measure rejected. 
It appears to have b en written in an .unlucky 
pioment of crprit To scrutinise the titles as- 
sumed by the Essayists, in this severe manner* 
would ba to disfranchise' the whole body, and 
probably no one would suiter more than the 
Rambler, a name which Dr. Warton has 
criticised, and with as little reason. And what 
shall be said of ftames intrinsically so contempti- 
ble as Idler and Lounger ? But 

%ii It were tqfcorfsider too cuiLously to consider so.** 

The views of our Eisayists in the rhoice of 
a name, have been either to select • one that did 
not pledge ‘them to any particular plan, or ope 
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that expressed humility, or promised little, and 
might aftci wards excite an agreeable surprize by 
its unexpected fertility. Of the former class are tile 
Spectator, World, Mirror: of the latt 
t lass are the IVatler, Rambler, idler, Ad-' 
venturer. ' Ihe CoNNoi^shu p. is a name of 
some dagger, because of great promise ; and the 
Guardian might per) laps haverbeen liable to the 
saimi obje< tion, if he had not ^tempered the 
•aiweiity of the preceptor with the playfulness of 
the fiieud and companion, and partaken of the 
amusements ofc his pupils while he provided' for 
their instnu tion. And with respect to his u lite- 
i.uy ^peculations, as well as his meiiiqient and 
burlesque,”* we mav surely allow him some lati- 
tude, when we consider that the public at large 
was put undephi : guaidianship, and that the de- 
mand for vaiicty became consequently more ex- 
tensive. 

Hut those* points ate scarcely worth contesting. 

The til' \rdian was in en a continuation of 

the Spectator, under another name. It was 

* nndiu ted on the same plaiv and with, the same 

laudable intentions, 'and in general was written by 

the same authors. It was published daily until 

Oct. 1, 17 1 :5, No. 177, when it was abruptly 

closed by Sti;klj>, in consequence of a quarrel 

between him and Tonson. the bookseller. Pope 
. £ • 7 

informs us that he stood engaged to his bookseller 
in articles of penalty, for all the ^Guardians ; 
and by demisting two days; arid alteiinj* the title 
of the paper to that .rtf tfic Englishman, was 
quit of the obligation, these papery die Eng* 
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ljshmen, being printed for Buckley. Mr. 
Hughes gives the following account of this affair 
in a letter to Addison, dated Oct. 6, HI 3. 
u I do nut doubt but you know, by this time, 
"tfiaCMr. St£ei>£ has abruptly drop* the Guar- 
dian. He has t this t day published a paper called 
the Englishman, which begins with an answer 
to the Examine^, written with great boldness 
and spirit, and shews that his thoughts are at.prc- 
f sent on politics. Some of hi.s frjends are in pain, 
about him, and are concerned that a paper should 
be discontinued, which might havt^becu generally 
entertaining without engaging in party matters. ” 

Addison could not be ignorant of StRele’s 
conduct m this affair, as he had written some 
Quardians only a \yeeTc before it closed ; but 
the nature of Steele’s bargain with Tonson Is 
not sufficiently explained to enable us to 'form any 
judgment of it. As Steele gto rid of it merely 
by desisting to conduct the paper, »r to write, 
the terms invest have been very loosely worded. 
And why should Steele’s conduct injure the 
'paper, or, stop its*, progress*? Addison wrote* 
above fifty Guardians “ #wifh powers truly 
comic, with nice discrimination of character, and 
accurate, observation of natural or incidental de- 
viations from propriety,” and with such assist- 
ance, if Tonson had engaged him, the Guar- 
dian might have* been continued Notwithstand- 
ing •STEELE’s/retirement. But it is useless to 
conjecture where We have so little information. 
It isicertain, that Steele’* plunge into* politics 
was at ’this time violent, as, when in the follow- 
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lhg year the Spectator was revived, it does 
nor appear that he took any share in it. 

The abiupt change, however, which this 
writer made from Guardian k> Englishman 
dges not appear in a verv fa^qurafcle light: he. 
might wish to get rid of his engagement, what- 
ever it was, with Tonson, and he might wish to 
carry his politics to a new papefcin which politics-* 
might he in place; but unless tl/fcre was some- 
thing very unjust in Tonson’s conduct, of which, 
we have no inlormutiofi, lie had no right to 
damnily 'V <,N ^ 0 ^’ S piopcrty by entitling his pew 
paper, “ 7’he Englishman, being the sequel 
of Mr Guardian and declaring in his first 
paper, that he had for valuable considerations 
purchased the lion, deak, pen, ink, and paper, 
xnd all other goods of Nestor Iionsidc, Esq. wlfo 
las thought lit to wiite no more lumself, but has 
^iven me full liberty to »cpo#t any sage expressions 
Dr maxims }vhich may tend to the instruction of 
nankind, and the sei vice of his counti y.” He 
hen goes on to tell, with some *humour, that 
Vestor advised him* to turn patriot, Sec. 7 his, 
mper extended to* its 57th number, &nd being 
ilmost cn tii cly of apolitical cast, has seldom been 
epi intcd. 

But another difficulty, not easily got over, 
irises fiom the fledications anti pieface to the 
Guardian, •wjjen published .in two volumes* 
>cta*vo by lonson, in 1714. • i l|e first volume 
s dedicated to Genera*. Gadogan* and the 
ccond to Mr. Pulxlnj:y, and the annotators 
eem to have no doubt tnat Steele wrote these 
vol. xvi* a 
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dedications; if so, he ‘must have been in some 
degree reconciled to liis bookseller. But as to the 
address or preface, entitled “ The publisher to 
the reader,” l think it extremely doubtful whe- 
ther he had my hand in ,t. Addison's assistance 
is acknowledged in this singular way: 44 vVll 
these papers, which are distinguished by the mark 
of an hand, wer*e written by a gentleman who 
has obliged the world with productions too sub- 
lime to admit that the author of them should re- 
ceive any addition to his reputation, from such 
loose occasional thoughts as make-up these little 
treatises. For t ehic/i reason , his name shall be 
concealed.” Can we suppose that this awkward 
compliment could he paid by a man who knew 
how to appreciate Addison’s writings, and knew 
Upon which of them hk future fame was to rest ? 
Would Stef.le have characterised Addison’s 
papers as 44 loose ocunsioRal thoughts” unworthy 
of his name ? And what were the sublime pro- 
ductions, the productions too sublime to admit of 
•the mention of his Guardians in the same sen- 
tence ? 

The compliment paid to Pope, and the adver- 
tisement tacked to it, 44 that he is now translating 
Homer’s Iliad by subscription,” seems likewise 
to favour the conjecture that this preface was 
drawn up by Tonson, or by his instructions*; 
•and the last paragraph addvS* considerable weight to 

* Mr. Tjlckeli iC by* some supposed to have written thin arti* 
cle. Hutchinson's History at Cumbei land, art. T»ckei.l. lie 
quotes “ The Editors’* as his rutho/ity, meaning the Editors or 
Ann<f.atoys on the Guardian, H>ut I find them uniformly scrib- 
ing the Preface *o SrikCE. 
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It. “ There are some discourses oFa less pleas- 
ing nature which relate to the divisions among 
us, and such (lest any of these gentlemen should 
suffer From unjust suspicion) I# must impute to 
the right autlior of them, who is *tje iVr. Stev-i.e, 
of Langunnor, in the county of Carm irtlicp, in 
South Wales!” Surely one can Scarcely Forbear 
smiling at til’s solemn attempt tg throw Steeue, 
who # at this time was writing the Englishman, 
and notoiiously plungmg into every political con-* 
test in the metropolis, ftito the .obscurity of a 
private geytlenjan “ of Langunnor, in the coynty 
of Carmarthen, in South Wales.” — On these 
grounds I have ventured to differ ffom the opi- 
nion of the Annotators, and to attribute this pre- 
face to Tonson, or sortc person in his employ- 
ment 

• But whatever circumstances attended the con- 
clusion, it appeals tha* Steele came prepared 
for the comjmcnccment of the Guardian, A r ith 
more industry and richer stores than usual. He 
wrote a gidat many papers in succession withr 
.very little assistance from # his contemporaries,. 
Addison, for what reason is not very obvious, 
except that he might now be looking to higher 
employment, does not make his appearance until 
No. 67, nor aftcr^that, except once, until No. 97, 

* In the Address to Mr. Concrevf, prefixed to Addison’* 
Dru^tmer, SrtnL uAs occ'fionto repeat th * compliments he 
paidaAoDisON on every occasion, and ^tho% trank acknowledg- 
ments he made of his assiftance in tike Prefaces tt^the Ta.i.jer 
and Si»ec-^a?or, but takes no notice of this 44 Publisher to the 
Header,” which it is not ^mpipbable Jic would have thought 
himself obliged to do, if he had written it* 

a 2 
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when lie proceeds without interruption for twenty- 
seven numbers, during which time Steele’s af- 
fairs are said to have been embarrassed. S teele’s 
share amounts te> seventy-one papers, in point of 
iiverit cqual,iiif net superior, to his Spectators* 
Addison wrote fifty-one papers, and generally 
with his accustomed excellence, hut it may per- 
haps be thought that there is a greater proportion 
of seiious matter, and more frequent use made of 
fhe letter-box vthaii was usual with this writer. 

The contributors to this p*pcr were not many, 
and of these few some have been already noticed 
as contributors to the Spectator. The first 
for quantity and value, was the celebrated Bishop 
of Cloynfe, Dr. George Berkeley, a man 
uniformly so amiable as to be ranked among the 
fit st of human beings ; a writer sometimes so 
absurd that it has been doubted whether it was 
possible he could be -serious in the principles lie 
laid down. - liis actions manifested tl^c warmest 
zeal for the interests of Christianity, while some 
yf his writings seemed intended to assist the cause 
pf infidelity'. Yet the respect which all who 
knew Dr. Berkeley have feh for his excellent 
character, has rescued him in some measure from 
this imputation, and he will deservedly be handed 
down to ’posterity as an able champion of religion, 
although with a love of paradox, and somewhat 
of the pride of philosophy, vhicji his better sense 
could, not restrayi. • 

This eminent writer was bbrn March 12 , 1684, 
at Kilciin, near Thomatfown, in the county of 
Kilkenny, in Ireland. At the age of fifteen he 
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Was admitted a pensioner of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and fellow of that college, June 9, 1707. 
The fii^t proof he gave of his literary abilities, 
was a little piece, entitled “ Arithmetics absque 
Algebra auj Ku elide demonstrata,” in which he 
discovers an 'early passion for the mathematics, 
and for metaphysical studies. His most cele- 
brated ‘works, “ The Theory of Vision/’ and 
the u Principles of Human Knowledge,” appear- 
ed fn 1709 and 1710. 

Of the “ Theory of .Vision/ 7 wc are assurefl 
by oncfwho well understood the subject*, tliat it 
docs the greafest honour to the author’s sagacity. 
It was the first attempt ever made to distinguish 
tlie immediate and natural objects of sight from* 
the conclusions we hayc been accustomed from 
infancy to draw from tht in : a distinction frem 
which the nature of- vision has received great 
light, and by which njany # phenomena in optics, 
before lookeef upon as unaccountable* have .been 
clearly and distinctly resolved. To “ The Prin- 
ciples of Human Knowledge,” and the “ Three 
Dialogues between Jdy las and Philoneus,” which 
may be considered as a defence of the»Principles’, 
the same praisc'has not been given. In these he 
argues with uncommon subtlety and firmness 
against the existence of matter, an opinion which 
has occasioned h* being classed, by some writers, 
among sceptics. Hume very decidedly asserts 
that his writing? form the best lessons of scepti- 
cism, and Dr. Beattie also considers them as 
having a sceptical tendency He adds, (hat if 

♦ Dr. JUiu.* 
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Berkeley’s argument be conclusive, it proves 
that to be false, which every man must neces- 
sai ily believe, every moment of his life, to be 
true, and that to be true which no man since the 
foundation of thd world was ever eapablc of be- 
lieviitR for a f sinolc moment. BerxIT- ley’s doc- 
trine attacks the most incontestable dictates of 
common sense ; and pretends to demonstrate, that 
the clearest principles of human conviction, and 
those which have determined the judgment of men. 
ill all ages, and by which the judgment of all 
reasonable men \nust be determined, arc certainly 
fallacious *. 

The “ Dialogues between Hylas and Philo- 
nous” were pul lished in 17 1 *} in London, to 
which he m>\v came over, and where the reputa- 
tion <if his writings made his company be generally 
courted by the learned and the great, at this time 
he wrote his Guardians for Sir Richard 
Steele. At the end of tlVis year hi w T cnt abroad 
with the celebrated Earl of Pktfr'borough, 
who was appointed ambassador to the king of 
Sicily, and the other Italian States, as his lord- 
ih ip’s chaplain and secretary. In August 1714 
he returned to England wirh > Lord Peter- 
borough, and as he had yet no preferment in 
the church, lie accepted the office of travelling 
tutor to Mr. Ashe, son of Dr. St. George 
Ashe, bishop of Clogher. In this excursion he 

* Beattie's Essay on Truth. Berkeley’s system is explain* 
ed and confuted at great longth.in Dr. Reid’s Essays on the In- 
tellectual Powers of Man, chap, ( 10 and 11. It is not necessary 
to dw<Ml longer on the sutyect in Urn place* . * 
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employed upwards of four .years, and his curiosity 
led him to extend what is commonly called the 
grand Ttwr, to places h:ss known, travelling over 
Apulia, Calabria# and the whole island of Sicily, 
but his journal of transactions iij these places wjfis 
iirtfortunately Most. On his wa| homeward', he 
drew up, at Lyons, a curious tract, “ Dc Motu,” 
which 1/e. sent to the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Paris, the subject being proposed by that 
asscfnbly, and committed it to the # press, shoitly 
after his arrival "in (,ond*m, in 1721 ; and about 
the same time, in consequence of the extensive 
miseries occasioned by tlac South Sea Scheme*, he 
wrote/ 4 An. Essay towards preventing the Ruin 
of Great Britain. ” After the publication of this 
pamphlet, he accomparyed the Duke of Graf- 
ton, Lord Lieutenant of IVeland, to that country 
as one of.his Grace’s chaplains, and now took the 
tlegree of Bachelor and Doctor of Divinity, 
November 14, 1721 * 

■ Although he had still no preferment in the 
church, a circumstance, considering the extent 
of his reputation, pot easily accounted for, he 
received an accession to his*,lender finances from 
Swift’s Vanessa, Mrs. Esther Vanhom- 
RIGH, to whom Swift had intioduced him on 
his first going to London in 1713, This lady, 
disgusted with Shift’s continued neglect, left 
the whole of her fortune, about 80001. to be 

* *This fact is denied H a writer in the 'Gent. Mag. vol. 46*, 
p. 569. 0%t authority is chiefly the Life published by Dr. 

R. Berkeley, the Bishop’s. brother : and the same article en- 
larged in the Biog. Brit. 4d edit. 
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equally divided between Mr. Marshal, a lawyer, 
anti Dr. Berkeley, a bequest the more remark- 
able as tiie latter had never-seen her once from the 
time of his return to Ireland to her death. 

II is first ecclesiastical promotion took place in 
172*1, when thi Duke of GraeToi: bestowed 
on him the Deanery of Derry, worth 1 IGOl, per 
annum ; and he now attempted to cai‘ry into 
execution wha r had long been forming in hi* 
benevolent mind, 44 A scheme for converting the 
Ravage Americans to Christianity, by a college 
to be erected in the Summer Islands, otherwise 
calldl the Ides of Bermuda.” In this proposal 
he was sincere and disinterested beyond the usual 
sacrifices of the benefactors of mankind. He 
ottered to resign his opulent pieferment, and ta 
dedicate the remainder of his life to the instruction 
of the youth in America, on the moderate sub-, 
sistancc of 100 1. only, and such was the force of 
his example and perhaps of his eloquence, that 
three junior fellows of Trinity College offered to 
accompany him, and exchange all hopes of pre-* 
ferment at home for 4(>l. per annum in the Au 
lantic ocean. In hisHife are detailed, at length, 
the manly firmness, patience, and assiduity with 
which Dr. Berkeley prosecuted this plan, the 
loss he sustained in his fortune and expectations, 
and the ultimate causes of its failure, which arc 
not very honorable to the parties concerned. 

In # 1732, after his return from this expedition, 
he published his* 44 Minute Philosopher,” a work 
which must ever rescue him from the suspicion, 
of scepticism. In this hi pursues the freethinker 
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through the various gradations of atheist, libertine, 
enthusiast, scorner, critic, metaphysician, fatalFr, 
and sceptic, and very successfully employs against 
him several nc\V weapons drawn fiom his 
u Theory of Visi(fn.” In 1 was pr<*- 
moted to the bishopric k of Cloyne, to which he 
immediately repaired, and afterwards almost con- 
stantly resided, faithful in the cjisclurgc of every 
episcopal duty. 1 1 is zeal lor rel igion prompted 
him, about this time, to uiitc “ The Analyst^* 
against the scepticism of* Dr. Hadley. In this 
woik, fie demonstrated that mystciies in fairli 
were unjustly objected toby mathematicians, who 
admitted much gi eater mysteries, and even false- 
hoods in science; of which lie endea?ourcd to 
prove that the docirinc«nf lluxions furnished an 
eminent example. This produced a controversy 
pf some length *. 

From this time his ^publications were chiefly 
upon occasional subjects, ’except hist celebmted 
“ Treatise on Tar-Water,” a medicine from 
which he had experienced relief in a case of 
nervous colic, and which he wishei? to rccom- 

* This part of Dr.*I>F rkfi ly’s Life L related by all his Bio- 
graphers with 4U unpai donabie inattention to dates. It is stated, 
that our author wrote the Analyst in const quenee of a eomnauni* 
canon ol Addison re^p^ctine |)r Garth's last illness. \o w 
Garth and Addison (JjaI within six m§nths of each othci, in 
1710, about fifteen years hr foie Hr. Bfrkklly is said to ha\e 
written the A iafyst ; in consequence ot. Addison's mformarioit 
respecting J)i. (lAuftib d)ing woids. This Biographer’s ex- 
pression is, “ Addison h.^1 given the Bn bop, See." wllo was 
neither Bisl^op, Dean, noi Rector until 17A4. But what is of 
more importance, it is not ^Icarirom Dr. Bfrkkiey’s Life, that 
he was in Eng’a id in 1719, whin (Ja^tli died, nor aftefwardt 
beloic Addison's death. 
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mend to more general use in a pamphlet written 
with all his peculiarities cf manner, and depth of 
research, entitled “ airis,' a chain of Philosophi- 
cal Reflections end Inquiries concerning the vir- 
tues of Tar-Wa^r,” 17-! 5*. ' It is indeed a chain, 
says his biograph :r, which, lihe that of the Poet, 
reac hes from earth * to heaven, conducting the 
reader, by an almost imperceptible gi dilation, 
from die phene mcna of Tar- Water, through the 
depths of ihc nne’ent philosophy, to the sublirnest 
- mystery of the Christian religion' It was primed 
a second time in 1717, and he added “ Farther 
Thoughts on Tar- Water,” in 1752. The medi- 
cine became exceedingly popular, and continued 
so for a considerable time, but futlier expci ience 
has not confiuned its viitues, and it is now fallen 
irtto disuse 

In July 1752 our aged prelate removed with his 
family to Oxford, ir oHer to superintend the 
education of one of his sons (tire late Or. George 
Perkel^y, Prebendary of Canterbuiy, &u:.) and 
* wished to pass the remainder of his life in a piace 
po well suited to his passion for learned retire- 
ment ; but sensible dc the same time of the im- 
propriety of a bishop’s non-resincncc, he endea* 
voured to exchange his high preferment for some 
canonry at Oxford. Failing of success in this, 
he requested permission to resigh his bishoprick, 
hut when the Kino heard’ who it was that had 
presented so ex^raordinaiy a petition, he declared 
that “ hc,should die a bishop in spite of himself , 1 ” 
and gave him full liberty xo reside where he 
pleased* • 
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Of this indulgence, however, he was not long 
permitted to avail himself. On Sunday evening, 
Jan, 14, 1753, as he was sitting in the midst of 
his family listening to the lesson in the Burial Ser- 
vice (l Cor* chap. •’ xv.) which his, Lady wvs 
reading, and on which he wa; commenting*, he 
was seized with what the 'physicians termed a 
palsy of the heart, and instantly expired. The 
characters of few men have been handed down 
# with so many testimonies of beauJy and excel- 
lence : whatever m? 7 bethought, or some of his 
writings, Ijis intentions were unquestionably good, 
and the actions of his whole life were eminently 
liberal; virtuous, and disinterested. Bishop At- 
TERBURY declared on one occasion, that lie did 
not think so much undcHstaruling, so much know- 
ledge, so much innocence, and such humility, 
had been* the portion of any hut Angels, until he 
saw Mr. Berkeley. * It would not be easy to 
add to so lugh a panegyric, nor, if the whole of 
his character be considered, to take from it. 

Dr. Berkeley's share in the Guardian has 
♦been ascertained, partly on the authority of his 
son, who claims Nos. .3, 2T, 35, 39, TJ, 55, 62, 
70, 77, and 126, and partly on that of th.e An- 
notators who add to these Nos. 83, 88, and 89 f. 
The principal design of these papers is to explain 
and defend somfl branc h of The evidences of 
Christianity *giynst the freethinkers of the age, 

* Biog. Brit. vol. 3. Corrigenda prefixed to that vol. art. 
Berk&lly. 

t No. ()i) has been claimed |f or Dr. Berkeley, Gent, Ma$ 
17U0, p. 125. 
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as they were somewhat improperly called, or to 
elucidate its peculiar doctrines in a popular man- 
ner. I'hc style is therefore plain and perspicuous, 
and the arguments such as are easily comprehend- 5 
eu\ and rcp«\cmbtfic\l. In Nos. I3.V and .51) an 
humorous turn is given to the subject of free- 
thinking by a very ingenious device. W ith re- 
spect to No. d, }.\luc!i was the hrst puhhcation 
in opposition to Collins’s supertiual and illi- 
beral “■ l)isc«uisc on 1’ 're* thinking,” there ap- 
pears some diijiculiy in thesis'* igmncnt. It is 
positively elaim/d I \ the Ihshopks son, t as one of 
the im jopeis .ns tatm l wioir, but in Merle’s 
Apology an extr.u t is given tiom tln^ paper, and 
it is said iiMuc m trgin that Steele w as the author. 

I know not iiow to lcconeilc tliese accounts; 
thvie i; ccitainK nothing in it that Steele mini it 

J *-t # o 

not have wnltui, and me c\pmss evidence of his, 
i Apolog) may bj allowed to pi eponTrate ; oil the 
other IkukU the sentiments and manner of this 
paper seem connected by Miong resemblance with 
V lij-RKLLE\ ’s genual mode of Heating the subject. 

It is assorted by the Annotators, upon uu- , 
questionable authority, tliat Mr. Berkeley had 
a guinea and dinner with Steele tor cveiy paper 
he furnished. This is the on'y circumstance that 
has come to light respecting the pay of the assist- 
ants in any of tlKsfc woiks. In Mie Spectator, 
it is probable that. Addison anc[ Syeele were 
joint jjiai ers or proprietois. In the case of the 
(iUARDl^Jt, as already noticed, there was a con- 
tract Steele and 1 ’on son, the nature 

of willed Ifiis Wot been cleat ly explained* 
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It has already hern observed that no inquiiy 
jnto Pope’s shaie in the Spectator has been 
> sucre sst'nl T and we cannot certainly prove that 
4ie contributed an\ oi iginal article to rliat work; 
in the Guardi ’ however. we ca-a with ( wn- 
fidencc assign to him eight papers win* li entitle 
him to vci\ high praise as an hss vvisr. These 
arc Nos. * I, 11, do, fll, 7«S, FI, *'2, and 173. 
No. 1 is a \uv m;v nious attack oil the flattery 
of dedications wl.uii ..t this time were most ab- 
Mirdiv tuhoin, u-*i^"‘m the best of Pope’s con- 
tempt n a i k ^ be e\c use 1 Horn tlic* blame of the 
nn anesl auukition, v.hiui let down the client 
wkhnuF nosing th« pat: on. Si f F ! e had tieated 
this Mibutt in No. 177 of the Tvtef’r, hut if 
we owe, line his dcdii Tons we shall find here 
another m-t.nn/, of his piincipks being mote coi- 
i^‘et th.m'ii.s pi a< ii< «\ l)i. Johnson appeals to 
have been the. Iiim w4*io ^ g.i\ e dignity to this 
Spc«. ics nl c< jnposition 

Nos 11, 'U, and PJ, ate specimens of sin h 
eh pant humour as we might expect from tlicv 
of the inimitable Hape of tne Loch;” 
and pel baps theie aie few satires in the language 
superior to the receipt for an Kpie poem in 
No. 7N. In that part of the lec.cipl w hich directs 
the making of a tempest, the technicals of the 
j oet and the apothNaiv aie blended together with 
mu nmmon felicity. 'This paper was incorporated 
alter\vardf% in the ki Memoirs of Martinus Sorib- 
Icrus.” No. bl oil cmclty to the brute, creation 
is one of tfiose pleas for l|umanity which caryiot 
tc too highly praised, or too often read ; the same 

VOL. xvi. # b 
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subject has been ably and variously bandied by 
succeeding Kss ayists, and it is hoped nor with- 
out effect. — Pope’s last' paper, No. 1 r t >, on 
gardening, concludes with a list of evergreens,- 
\H‘y j much,,in the manner of Addison. This 
paper will be found somewhat altered in our 
Author’s works, for what reason does not appear, 
fur the alteration^ by no means an improvement. 

II is paper on Pastorals, No. 40, requires 
more particular notice from the singular nature of 
it, anil the ciieumstances v^icl'i attended it. In 
this he draws an ironical comparison between his 
own Pastorals and those of Phillips, and is a 
composition,” says Johnson 7 , ** of aitilicc, criti- 
cism, and literature, to \n h'u h nothing equal will 
easily he found.” It is -ndecd a trick of uncom- 
mon ingenuity, and although Addison perceived 
its dr ift at once, St EL lp. was so complete ly de- 
ceived as to keep it b; ek for some time lest Pope 
should he offended. ' It created, however, an 
irreparable breach of friendship between Phil- 
lips and Pope. 

. As Pope excelled in prose, as well as in poetry, 
and possessed a rich fund of humour, it is to be 
regretted that he contributed so little to these 
valuable works which were now putting vice and 
folly ouf of countenance. But one reason appears 
to have been, tlfat, like some ‘ other writers, he 


was afraid to commit himself in the Guardian, 
lest he should \\c known to assist Steele, whose 
passion fpr politico made a 4 connection with him 


at this time not very agreeable, especially to one 
whose . connections lay among men of opposite 
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principles. In a letter to Addison, Pope ex- 
presses his sorrow to find it had “ taken air” that 
he had any Iiand in thest: papers, because he wrote 
so very few ns norther to deserve the credit of such 
a report wiil^son&e people, norjhc disrepute o£it 
with others. *“ An lionest Jaefibite,” he adds, 
spoke to me the sense, *or nonsense, of the 
weak part of his paity veiy fairly, tliat the good 
people took it ill of me that I writ v'irh Steele, 
though upon never to inditieicnt subjects.” I l a 
‘subsequent pait* of .Jns letter, he gives a curiouS 
specimen of confident e and secrecy among authors 
and publisher?. “ I can’t imagine whenffc it 
comes. to pa»,:» that the few Guardians I have 
written arc so generally known for mine ; that in 
pan iiu la r which you mention I never discovered 
to «my man but the pubfisher, till very lately ; 
^et ahmrsl every body* told me of it.” — “ As to 
his (Steele’s) takiryg a % morc politic turn, I 
cannot any way enter info that secret, nor liave 
1 been let into it, any more than into the rest of 
his politics. Though his said, he will take into 
these papers also several subjects oi the politer 
knv\ as before: But I a^su/e you, as 4o myself^ 
1 have quite done with them for the future.. The 
little I have done, and the great respect I hear 
Mr. Steele as a man of wit, has rendered me a 
suspected Whig *to some of the violent ; hut (as 
old Diydcn said hcfoit me) his not the violent I 
desire to please 

* Letter^ to and from Mr. . AnmsoN, Letter 13. PorE’« 
V/oik , Edit. 1766, vol. 7. Vokk’s chaiactcr for humour would 
have b(.*:n sufficiently e.sUhlishe if if lie Ijad vvntten no niort than 
the h tie i to Lord ISjulim. ton in that volume, which he gives 
‘4 dialogue with«LiNiur, the Bookseller. 
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No. HP, a very ingenious piper on dross, is 
ascribed to G\y, the poet, on the authority of 
4 ‘ 'The Publisher to the Readei yet the Anno- 
tators observe that it 1ms been repiintul as Pope’s 
hi the latter edioons of Popi\s works, but is not 
to be* found in War iuirton’s edition, in octavo, 
17 j 1. Common ar this topic had become with 
the Essayists, there is mir h novelty in this 
paper, and morc n serious tiuth than the lovers of 
dress will perhaps discover, or allow. Gay 
knew something of chess, for he head been ap- 
prentice to a Silk-mcRer, but “ how long he 
coivdnued beliind the counter, 01 with what de- 
gree of softness and dexterity he received and 
accommodated the ladies, as he probably took no 
delight in tel’iivg it, is not known*.” The in- 
trodurtory paragiaph *tc> Pope’s Obscquuun CV- 
tholicun is ascribed to Gay, I know .not upon 
what authority. The " Publisher” goes farther, 
and ascribes the whole letter to him, which how- 
ever lias been always printed in Pope’s works. 
The Annotators think that it might have been the 
joint production of Po°r. and Gay, communi- 
*cated in Gay’s hand-writing, with which it can 
liardlv be supposed that S tuple was unacquaint- 
ed. Put this opinion is founded on the assumption 
that Si’EELE wrote the “ Publisiier to the 
Reader,” which* from this circumstance alone 
seems a little improlvahle. . 

A short letter, entitled “ More roarings of the 
Lion,” is supposed to liave been written by Mr. 
Lawrence Eusden, ’of Cambridge, who has a 


* Johnson’s Life of Gay. 
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poetical version in No. 127, and another in 
No. 1 This gentleman was afterwards Poet 
Laureat, but is not aftowed to hold a very high 
rank among the ravourites of the Muses. 

.No. 3fi, it very ingenious defynce*of punning, 
is assigned on the authority of I)r. Zac h ary 
PkarcKj bishop of Rochester, # to Dr. 'Ihomas 
Birch, Chancellor of Worcester, and Prebendary 
of that Cathedral. Of this gentleman I know of 
no memoirs that are extant 5r . 

The translation *ftf the parting discourse of 
Cyrus to ]us ijiciuh, and a letter on the coijduct 
ot the Phaiisees, are attributed on good authority 
to Dr. WiftUAM Wotton, a writer of con- 
siderable learning, and prodigious mcmfcry. Mr. 
Nichols luis given sftnje memoirs of him in 
Chat elaboiatg ami useful collection of biograpfii- 
•cal matter, “ The Anecdotes of Bowyer.” 

No. 130, the speculative and active classes 
of mankind, was written by the Kfcv. DeJvne 
Bartelett. Stickle, in his Apology, quotes 
two passages from it, with the following marginqj 
r;ote.- — “ 'Hu’s most reasonable and Smiable Tight 
in which the clergy are he/* placed, comes from 
that modest and good man the Rev. Mr. Barte- 
Lett.” — Mr. Bartelett was of Merton Col- 
lege, where he took his degree of M. A. July 5, 
lf)‘J3. Steele* was of the same college, and 
there probabfy Uecamt? acquaint-ed with him. 

The papers contributed to thc»GuARDi AN by 
Budgeijl and HucfHEs.have been already no. 

• In Nash’s Worcestershire® he ii. called William Biicmj 
With the date 1719 appended. 
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ticed in the Preface to the Spectator. Dr. Z* 
Pearce'wjs the author of the humorous letter 
in No. 121, signed Ned A fum . 

No. 125, on the spring, which at least merits 
five epithet “ pretty,” is assigned to Mr. Thomas 
Tickell, a writer who has been supposed to 
contribute much mofe to the Spectators and 
Guardians than can now be traced to bis pen. 
But such was iiis connection with the illustri ms 
author of there works, that the outlines ol 1 us 
life have a fair <Jaim oivour aUefitinn. 

Thomas Tick ell, the son of the Rev. 
Richard Tick ell, was horn in IGSti at 
Rridekirk, in Cumberland, of wbi< it his father was 
Vicar. Ke was a member of Queen’s College, 
Oxford; in 1710 lie w?s chosen to a fellow- 
ship, which lie vacated in 172 n by marriage. 
During this long period he had never taken orders, 
and held his fellowship by a dispensation from the 
Crcftvn. Mis inclination appeals to have been to 
engage in publick life, and he obtained the friend- 
ship and patronage of Addison by the poetical 
interest of Some elegant veiscs in praise of the 
opera of Rosamond,' verses so excellent that 
Pope did not disdain to borrow from them when 
he wrote in praise of Addison *. 

* The historian of Cumberland sayr, tl/at if a family tradition 
maybe credited, there was a connection between the family of 
Addison and that of Tickell. Theie w^s moreover a striking 
congeniality of manners, temper, talents, and principles between 
them. Addison was modest and a scholar, a gentleman, 

a poet, and a'Christian ; and so’ was Tickem. : Addison also was 
a JVhify and Tickell, as Swift vsed .o call him, IVbigiuwui.—* 
HvrcuitiK>tf*j Cumberland, vol. 2, pp. a >47, L J4S. 
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* To prepare the public for the favourable issue 
of a negotiation with France, he wrote the 
tc Prospect of Peace, ”*a poem which Addison 
commended in rht Spectator, and T.ic* kell’s 
next poem, tiie “ Royal Progress,” *ery infurifir 
to the former,* was inserted, as has been alrc uly 
noticed in No. 620 of the* saifle work. The 
most remarkable incident, however, in his life, 
and what embroiled him in a dispute with Ins 
contemporaries, was a translation oft the first hook, 
of the Iliad. TRis Rope* and Pork’s friends re- 
ported t?) be an invi lious attack on his translation 
then ready for publication, and that it was not 
written by Tick. ell, but by Addison. The 
biographers of Pope and Addison havetxxamined 
into the tmth of these *assei cions, with minute 
attention, but without forming a conclusion, 
pr. Johnson transcribes Pope’s stoiy, without 
deciding one ;vay or wtliem Flic assertions of 
rival poets are generally stiong, an 1 peihapsNve 
shall he vsatest in supposing that Addison assisted 
Tickell, and would not have been soirv it lbtr 
had sin ( ceded. Mrt \V atts, the priTiter assured 
a friend of Mr. Nichols, p.at “ the fianslation, 
of the first book of the Iliad w as in Tic kill’s 
hand-writing, but much collected and interlined 
bv Addison 

When the HaTiovcr succession was disputed, 
Tick ell wrwtc the “ better to Avignon,” which 
in Dr. Johnson’s opinion stands high among 

% 

* Nicnofs* Select Collection of Poems, vol. 4, p 316. In 
this collection are two Pocihs “Inot in Tickill’s woiks,*’ one 
in vol. C ) 9 of very connderable length, entitled “ Oxford." 
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party poems ; it expresses “ contempt without 
coarseness, and superioiitv without insolence,’’ 
qualities in general so badly managed by party 
.poets that on this account alcVne it ought to be 
frequently 'Tad. * • >. 

When Addison went to Ireland as Secretary 
to the Karl oPounderland, he took Tick ell 
with him, and employed him in public business, 
and when he' 1 rose to he Secretary of State for 
Great Biitaift, he appointed him his Under Se- 
cretary, against the advice and pleasure of Ste ele, 
w r ho appears to ha\e entertained an unfavourable 
opinion of his temper, and even of his honour*. 
These suspic ions Addison is said to have com- 
municated loTicivr ll, theconsei|ucnccof which 
Was that animosity whveh afterwards broke out 
bpenly in Ticjclli’s Idle of Addison and 
Steele’s dedication of the Drummer. The 
friendship, however, Ik: tween Addison and 
TIVkelP remained unabated, and when Addison 
died, he left him the charge of publishing his 
Avoiks, with a solemn recommendation to the 
patronage 'of Cragcs, Ins* Majesty’s Piincipal 
Secretaiy of State. ^ Some singular circumstances 
attended this publication, which are thus related 
by Pope in a letter to Atterbury. “ Addi- 
son’s works came to my hands yesterday. I 
cannot but thinlL it a very odd set of incidents, 
that the book should be dedicated by a dead man 
(Addison) to a dead man (Craggs,) and even 
that tlie new patron (LpRD AVaryvickJ to whom 
Tiskell chose to inscribe his verses, ^should be 
. • 

* CibbwG 4 Life of Tickeii., 
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tldid also before they were publish e 1. Had I been 
in tlu* Kditoi’s place I should have been a little 
apprehenViv : for myself, under a thought that 
every one v ho had any hand in that work was to 
die before th^ publication of ir.” 

To tins Vv f ) i*k l irivi lIj piefixcd an elegy oil 
the author, the excellence of winch seems to be 
university acknowledged. Dj;. Johns n\r has 
selected the ti ini and fourth paragraphs as pre- 
emiifeut, to which may perhaps b** added some 
fines in the suofid. « I he merit of the whole, 
however, In-. nc\ei been sin parsed. 1 le -cans 
to s.iy no mna f than < v m let inspires, and his grief 
nml 1 1 ijt l clka.timis aie riio-e of every man who 
has lost a fi lend. 

This edition comprises all A poison's works, 
in piose and \eise, and is piinied in a \e.y spleif- 
dul form-, in hmr cpuito volimv s, ornamented 
with a tine j>oi trait <^f Addison, by \ ertuc, 
after Knki.lj-r, and with* some heau^iml head- 
pieces, principally tioin designs hy S;i f vmes 
Thorn him.. S >me papas of the I vn.FRhive 
been in this editmu of die Kssayists asu ibed 
fo Addison, hie! i are j-.ot to be •found in 
Tickell’s e litibn, and he has by a mistake re- 
piinted No. 5u0 of the Spectator, which was 
Si ee le s. lie has on the other hand * omitted 
No. tlit substituted paper,* wlnth was win- 
ten by AddiwN. 

About the year 17J.3, Tick'll was made 
Secretary to the Lonl*> Justices ot Ireland, a place 
ot great •honour, in which he continued mini 
L710, when he died, April ihS at Bath. . Of his 
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personal character we have little information : he 
is said to have been a man of gay conversation* 
at least a temperate lover 1 of wine and company, 
and in his domestic relations? without censiue. 
Jt may be added, that lie Was in one respect at 
least a man of great modesty. I Ic suppressed his 
share in the Spectator and Guardian, for 
which no other motive can fairly be assigned, 
and this lie did so successfully, that it is not easy 
to determine any one paper to be his. Of these 
which have been attribute >1 ter him, upon con- 
jecture, he had no reason to be ashamed ; yet it 
frequently happens that men in advanced and 
serious life do not look upon their juvenile pro- 
ductions 1 with complacency. If this apology is 
unsatisfactory, let it bc» supposed, on the other 
baud, tlr.it he became vain, and thought them 
beneath him 

It mav not be u:;cnto r taining now to take a 
cursory view of the principal periodical papers 
which accompanied or suco eded those on which 
the opinion of the public have bestowed classical 
fame. A complete enumeration would be dif- 
ficult: niany of them attracted so little notice, 
as to fall still-born fiom the press' ; others acquired 
temporary fame, and are now forgotten; and a 

* « We have noCbcen able to learitf what family lie left, if 
any; his widow, we have heard ,\va-> living not many y c .u s ago. 
lti( uAKu 1 ukfll, Kiij. .1 { late J Commissioner oi the Stamps, 
and Author ol the, humotous pamphlet, called “ Anticipation,” 
as well an ol several ingenious pocfrcal pioductions, is certainly 
of our poet’s family $ hut Lhcie is some icason to Junk, he is a 
descendant of Ins bi other, lttcii m£d I’icku l, Esip who mat* 
ned in Whitehaven.” * Hutchinson, ubi sup a. 
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few are yet occasionally read or consulted by 
those who aie curious to trace the opiuior^s or 
manners of the times. 

In this sketch, r we shall first follow those 
waiters who.y success in the Taller, 
seemed to justify their subsequent attempts to 
guide publick opinion in literature, manners, or 
politics. 

Mr. Hughes, after communicating to Addi- 
son* the conclusion of the Gvardian H 
Steele, which *we#havc already quoted from 
his letter*, goes on in the same to inform Addi- 
son, that lie had sketdied the plan of a new 
paper. . In this he supposes a society of learned 
men, of various chaiaiteis, who meet* together 
to tarry on a convei satiun on all kinds of sub- 
jects, and who empower their Secretary to draAr 
up anv of. their discouis'cs, 01 publish any of their 
writings, under the titje 06 Kegisthc. “ By 

this means, ” he adds, “ I 'think the t«wn might 
he sometimes entcitained with dialogue, which 
will he anew way of writing, either related ar v 
set down in foim, wider the names ftf ditfeient 
.speakcis; and sometimes with essays* or with 
discourses m the person of the writer of the 
paper.”- - Addison, in 1 1 is answer, after acknow- 
led&ing that he had read the specimen with plea- 
sure, and approve*] the title ot Hegister, says, 

“ To tell you truly, l have been so taken up ’ 
with thoughts oY that nature. lor these two or 
three yeais last past, that 1 must now take some 
time pout me ({elasser, and lay in fcwel for a 
future work. In the mean time I should J be glad 
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if you would set such a proicct on foot, for J 
kii' \v nobody else raj able of succeeding in it, 
and turning it to the good of mankind, since my 
friend has, laid it down. I am in a thousand trou- 
bles lor po<y* Die!., and wisli'-that hi* /cal for the 
public mav not he ruinous to himself; hut he has 
sent me word, ihat he is determined to go on, 
ami that any advice I can gi\e him, in this parti- 
cul ir, will haw no weight with him ‘ .” 
c hi this Aorisox proved a tine prophet: Poor 
Dick did go rn v with tilt? Englishman, until lie 
was expelled the House ot Commons where 
he then had a s.at for St ck bridge, lor some 
Jibellous paragiaplis in that pajet, and in a 
pamphlet? eutiiied “ 'I he Crisis.” I his event 
produced his “ Aj ologv,” a veiy masterly com- 
position, and altogether perhaps superior to airy 
of his wi i tings. 

This scheme between IJughls and Addison 
was not cMiied into execution, h i i* k i e conti- 
nued the Englishman untii it reac hed the fifty- 
s/xth number, lie then published a piper, or 
rather pamphlet, entitled ‘'The Eugl.shman: 
being the close of r j>a j>er so called, with an 
ppbstle concerning the Whigs, Tories, and new 
Converts. By Richard Steele, Esq. The 
whole were then reprinted in a handsome volume 

. * Duncombk's Letters, vol. J, pp. 78, 71', Jig, r,|. j dit. 1771?. 

+ Sir Robert Walpoj f, let it be ri mcmbei (_J , Mule .in able 
spceGi* in defence yf Sj>m,e on tins oaason. St r: (,'vxt’s 
Memoirs ot Sn It. Wai.poi.f, p. 4.‘Vvol. 1, 4 to. 

| r lhis docs not appear to Have been punted j n folio, ;n the 
other papers were, at least it is not A the folio copy obligingly 
lent to me*by Mr. Nichols. * 
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octavo, which tioes not appear to have had more 
than a temporary sale. 

* To the Englishman* the Lover immediately 
succeeded, in which Steelr returns again to 
domestic life and manners. The first paper a jj-’ 
peared Feb. A* H14, and the'last May 27'*of 
the same year, making in all forty # papeis. Two 

# of these, Nos. 10 and 39, were written by Addi- 
son, and reprinted accordingly* jji his works. 
No. K), on an extravagant fondness for chiqa 
ware, is not inferior in richness of humour to the 

* best of his Spectators. No* 39 # is intended as 
a recommefldatkm of Budg ell’s translation* of 
Theophrastus. 

Before the Lover was finished, our indefatiga- 
ble Essayist published The Reader, in opposi- 
tion lo the Examiner. This reached only th* 
ninth number. • The Lover and Reader were 
frequently reprinted. His ngxt attempt was enti- 
tled The Tow^italk, "in a scries of letters to a 
Lady in the country : it consisted also of nine 
numbers, printed weekly, in quarto, and sold by 
R. Builcigh, in Amen Corner, at th$ price of 
tAice-pcme each number. It is conjectured that 
they were a series of genuirte letters, written by 
Steele to his lady then in the country, and that 
they were afterwards altered and enlarged for 
public use. They^re generally amusing, but the 
first is highly exceptionable on account of its in- 
delicacy, a fault for which Steele is not often 
to blame. Pope did Jiim justice tvhen he said, 
“ lie had a real love of virtue.” The first num« 
btr of the Townta£k was published Dec. *17, 
vol. xvi. c 
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1715, and the l;*st Feb. 13, 1715-16. Thlee 
papers, entitled The Tea-Table, were pub- 
lished by Steele in February 1715-16J of whim 
.no farther account has been* transmitted. It's 
evident that nope of the hist mentioned papers 
were eminently successful, although some of them 
have great merit, And amply deserve the hand- 
some form in which they have lately been pub- 
lished # 

Steele’s next appeal ance as an Fssayist was 
in The Plebeian, No. I. March 14, 1718-19. 
Four numbers of this have been reprinted in Mr. 
Nichols’ edition. The whole relate to the 
Peerage Bill, and deserve notice .principally on 
account r of the quarrel which they produced be- 
tween Addison and Steele. Of this unfor- 
tunate affair Dr. Johnson, in his life of Addi- 
son, has given the following particulars: 

“ In 1718-19, a controversy was agitated, 
with greEt vehemence, between those friends of 
long continuance, Addison and Steele. It 
may be asked, in the language of Homer, what 
power or'.vhat cause multiset them at variance? 
The subject of their dispute was of great im- 
portance. The Kart of Sunderland pioposed 
an act, called The Peerage Bill, by which the 
number of Peers should be fixed, and the King 
restrained fioin 4 any new creation of nobility, 
unless when an old family should l>e extinct. To 
this the lords would naturally agiee; and the 

* By Mr. Nichols, in 1789, k vols. cr. octavo, enriched 
with valuable annotations, to which ] have been much indebted 
and with afrtfy injenit>us Preface to Tut LovtK. 
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King, who was yet little acquainted with his own 
prerogative, and, as is now well known, almost 
‘indifferent to the possession of the crown, had 
fccen pci suaded to* consent. The only difficulty 
was found among the commons* wh^were nyt 
likely to approve the perpetual exclusion of them- 
selves and their posterity. 'Hie bill therefore was 
eagerly opposed, and among otlyns by Sir Robert 
Wal pole, whosj speech was published. The 
Jords might think their dignity diminished by im- 
proper advancements* and particularly by the in- 
troduction, of twelve new peers at once, to pro- 
duce a majority of l ories in the last reign f an 
act of* authority violent enough, yet certainly 
lega 1 , and by no means to be comparcd#with that 
contempt of national light, with which sometime 
afterwards, by the instigation of Whigism, the 
commons, chosen by the people for three years, 
chose themselves for se^en.% Hut \\hatever might 
be the disposition of the lords, the people had no 
wish to increase their power. The tendency of 
the bill, as Steele observed in a letter to the 
.JKarl of Oxford, was to introduce ai* aristocracy, 
for a majority in the House of Lords, «o limited, 
would have been despotic 1 ^ and irresistible.. To 
prevent this subversion of the ancient establish- 
ment, Steflf, whose pen readily seconded his 
political passions, endeavoured*to alarm the nation 
by a pamphlet, called* The Plebeian. To this 
an answer was published by ^Iddison under the 
title of The Old Whig, in winch it is not dis- 
covered that Steeijs was then known to be the 
advocate for the Commons. Steele replied by 

c 2 
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a second Plebeian, and, whether by ignorance 
or by courtesy, confined, himself to his question, 
without any personal notice of his opponent. 
Nothing, hitherto was committed against the laws 
of .friendship, pr proprieties of decency ; but con- 
trovertists cannot long retain their kindness for 
each other. The Old Whig answered the 
Plebeian, andcouldnot forbear some contempt 
of “ Little Dicky, whose trade it was to write 
pamphlets .” * Dicky, however^ did not lose his 
settled veneration for His ffiends ; but contented 
himself with quoting some lines of Cito, which 
were at once detection and reproof. The bill was 
laid aside during that session ; and Addison died 
before th’e next, in which its commitment was 
rejected by two hundred aixty-five to one hundred 
seventy-seven. Every reader surely must regret 
that these two illustrious friends, after so many 
years past in confidence and endearment, in unity 
of interest;- conformity of opinion, and fellow- 
ship of study, should finally part in acrimonious 
. opposition. Such a controversy was Helium 
plusquam civile, as Lucan Expresses it. Why 
could not? faction fi'jd other advocates ? But, 
among the uncertainties of the human state, we 
are doomed to number the instability of friend- 
ship.” 

We cannot doubt that this unhappy contest 
aggravated the regret which Steele felt for 
Addison’s death, >and it is certain that he after- 
wards resented nothing &o wdftnly as the supposi, 
tion that he had lost any part of that reverence 
and affection with tfrhich he always contemplated 
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tl\c genius and virtues of his illustrious friend. 
Of tliis we have at least one decided f>roof in his 
“ Address to Mr. Congreve” prefixed to Addi- 
son’s Comedy of*ihe Drummer. 

After this# we fhid another# attempt of the 
patriotic kind hy Steele, entitled The Spin- 
ster, in defence of the wflollen manufactures, 
of which one number only wa^ published. But 
he admitted no permanent relaxation! from writing 
Kssays ; and on Saturday, Jan. 2, l#719-20, com- 
menced The ThEAffREj by Sir John K cigar, 
which \Vas continued every Tuesday and Satur- 
day, price two- pence. Of tliis paper Bisliop 
Bundle says, with truth, that “ it is written in 
the spirit of the Old Tatlers,” and adds, that 
the demand for them so great, that even 
Steele’s fieicest enemies bought them up, ai*l 
511 joyed the Author, while they persecuted the 
man. The afj'aiis of the theatie arp the principal 
subjects of this paper, as m*ay be conjectured from 
its title. It is cuiious also as including a consi- 
derable portion of his private histoiy. But not- 
withstanding the avidity with which it*vas bought 
up, it was concluded April 5, 1720, when it had 
reached the twenty eighth nVunber. With these, 
Mr. Niciiols has republirhed as a foil the 
Anti-Theatre by Sir John Falstajje , in fifteen 
numbers *. And 1 here at length ended Steele’s 
labours as an Essayist. 

Towards the conclusion of the Tatjler, 
Addison published f^ve numbers of a paper called 

# In two vols. cr. octavo* 1791 , comprising many scarce pieces 
written by, or concerning, Steele, and illustrated by valuable 
notes. 

c 3 
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The Whig-Examiner, “ in which,’’ says the 
great critic' so often quoted u is employed all the 
force of gay malevolence* and humorous satire.” • 
“ Every , reader,” he adds, <# of every party, * 
since personal a malice is past, and the papers 
which once inflamed the nation are read only as 
effusions of wft, must wish for more Whig- 
Examiners ; for on no occasion was the genius 
of Addison mare vigorously exerted, and on pone 
jlid the superiority of his powers more evidently 
appear.” 

The Freeholder, by the same jvriter, and 
unclertaken in defence of the established govern- 
ment at a very critical period, appeared fust on 
Dec. 23 J 1715, and was continued every Friday 
and Monday, until theorising of parliament, when 
tile last paper, No. 55, was published, June 29, 
1T16. The author endeavours to guard against 
a common trick in*hatcage, by, the following 
conclusion, u If any writer shall do this paper so 
much honour, as to inscribe the title of it to 
pthers, which may be published upon the laying 
down of this work ; the whole praise or dispraise 
of such a* performance, will belong to some other 
author : this fifty-fifth being the last paper that 
will come from the hand of the Freeholder.” 

In the Freeholder, as the ground the author 
took was strong, ' though disputed, we have much 
• display of powerful argument, as Well as humour. 
Tha Tory Fox-hunter has always beep aduprcd, 
but some will probably join with Dr. Johnson 
in censuring that part of the Pretender's Jour- 
nal', in which one topic of ridicule is his poverty, 
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while others, on consulting the passage and con- 
sidering if in connection with what precedes and 
•follows, will discover only* a very harmless piece 
6f pleasantry *. — Stpele’s opinion of the Free-, 
holder strongly marks the diffqreno* between 
the political cast of himself and Addison. He 
thought the humour -of the Freeholder too 
nire and gentle for such noisy times ; and is re- 
pot ted to have said that the ministry made use 
of a lute, when they should have* called for* a* 
trumpet +. 

The moy considerable of the periodical pagers 
that were contemporaiy with those of Addison 
and Steele,' is the Examiner, which appears 
to have been of great political conSequcnce, 
although to use the e Agression of one ot its 
authors, it is now “ down among the dead men/” 
This paper was begun, conducted and supported 
bv the minisuv of the«foui« last y«ars of Queen 
Avne. 'The first number is dated ^August 3, 
mo, anvl the hist, or what is supposed by the 
Annotator, to whom I am indebted for the history 
gf this paper to be the last, is datSd July 26 , 
1714. The authors were Swift, \V1io wrote 
thirty -three papers, republished in his works* Mr. 
Secreurv St. John, Dr. Atterbury, Mr. 
Prior, Dr. Freind, Mrs. Manley, Dr. Wil- 

* “ Slnnn regnijjuarto — he ordered the Lord High Treasurer to . 
pay ofF the ilelus ot the crown, which had been contracted since 
his accession to the throne: particularly a ^milk-score ot* tlnee 
years standing. 1 * Freehoi^r, No. 36. 

+ JohnsBn’s Life of Aduuon. 

J Tatler, cr. oct. 1?B<5* vol. 5, p. 307, et se<jcp andvpl. C, 
p. IOC, tt seqq. 
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liam King, who is said to have been the osten- 
sible author before it devolved on Swift, whose 
first paper is the fourteenth, and Mr. Oldis- 
worth., It was set up in opposition to th 
TATLER m in consequence of some political arti- 
cles which Steele wrote, or of which he was 
contented to bear the blame ; but the plan of the 
two papers wa^ essentially different, and the 
public has lohg since decided in favour of the 
^Tatler. 

The Tqry-Examiner, for such it was, of 
Swift, produced the Whig-Examiner of Ad- 
dison, which reached only to the fifth number, 
and gave way to the Medley, the first number 
of which appeared Oct. 5, 1710. This was con- 
ducted upon the same j^ditical principles with the 
"Whig-Examiner, but with more violence, and 
less ability. The principal author was Arthur 
Mayn waking, Ksq» a gentleman of fortune, and 
political consequence, to whom Steele dedi- 
cated the first volume of the Tatler. Ilis 
assistants in this work were Clements, Sede- 
ntary to th^ Earl of Peterborough, Dr. 
Ken nett, afterwards Bishop of Peterborough, 
Mr. Anthony Henly, and Steele, who 
wrote part of No. 23. — No. 45, the last paper, 
is dated Aug. (>, 1711. 

During the publication of theTATLER, among 
• other puny efforts to gain popularity and profit, 
by an imitation of that plan, appeared a periodi- 
cal work, entitled, “ Tfce visions of Sir 
Heister Ryley: with pther entertainments. 
Consisting of Two hundred discourses and letters 
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representing by way of Image and Description, 
the characters of Vertue, Beauty, Affection, Love, 
|nd Passion, Ike. .&c.” Whether Ryley was a 
real or fictitious name does not appeaj. It w^,s 
piinted in the qua r to size. No. 1 is dated 
Aug. 21, 17 1 0, and No. 80,*- the hist in the copy 
now before me, Feb. 21, 1710-11. Each num- 
ber is divided into two or three, speculations, 
dated from different places, in imitation of the 
Tatler, and this unfortunately is the only in-, 
stance in which that woik has 'been imitated. 
The whole Is a miseiable collection of common- 
place remarks,, such as would not now be tole- 
rated in the most illiterate of our periodical pub- 
lications. 

r JThe Lay-Monk was a* paper undertaken by 
Sir Richa.rd Blackmore, not for fame or pro- 
fit, he says, but that he mightjiavc the satisfaction 
of accomplishing a design for the public good. 
He had offered his assistance to Addison, and 
to Hughes, and when they declined it, he re- 
solved, by the aid of .another friend, t<? publish a 
piper three times a week, and “ to own that he 
had some hand in* it. ,> The* first of these papers 
was published Nov. 16, 1713, and the last Feb. 
1713-14. Mr. Hughes, when it was once be- 
gun, was induced *to be a contributor, and ac- 
knowledges, ii^ one letter, the third, sixth, and 
ninth papers, and in another, lie says that the 
character of Ned Freeman, and all the Friday’s 
papers wer« his. It met with no great success, 
yet Hughes thinks it ‘began to n grow upon ttie 
town, and might have been contjpued with 
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moderate success, if Sir Richard had not been 
weary and dropped it *. Who the other friend 
mentioned by Sir Richard was, does not ap- 
pear. The plap is not altogether unlike that 
which Hughes sketched to’ Adbi'son ; the sup- 
position being* that some literary men, whose 
characters are described, had retired to a house in 
the country, c to enjoy philosophical leisure, and 
I'esolved to irtftruct the public, by communicating 
their disquisitions and amusements. Such a plan, 
however, was not very happy, as it obviously 
cohld not embrace common life and manners, and 
the town probably would not have suffered the 
instructions of country gentlemen. It reached to 
the fortieth paper, and was republished in one 
volume, with the title of the 44 Lay-Monas- 
tery, being a Sequel to the Spectators,” 
which, as was the opinion then, had been finally 
concluded with No. 555^, the last of the seventh 
volume. 

44 This period,” says Theobald, 44 may well 
be called -the Age of Counsellers, when every 
blockhead who could write his own name, at- 
tempted to inform and amuse the public.” 
44 Close on the heels,” as he expresses it, 44 of 
44 the inimitable Spectator,” this author began, 
in Mist’s Journal (a newspaper of the day) a 
paper, entitled The Censor, the fiist number of 
which is dated April 11 , 1715. tn this he rather 
unluckily assumed the name of Johnson, a de- 
scendant of Ben JoNSON, r and pretended to have 
inherited 44 a copsiderable’portion of his spirit.” 

* Duncombe’s Lexers, vol. 1, pp. 82, 101, edit. 1772. 
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If continual, hut with many intermissions, to 
June 1, 1717, in all ninety-six papeis ; after- 
. wards printed in three* volumes 12mo. It has 
frince, not altogether undeservedly, sunk into 
oblivion. 

A paper of vtry considerable merit was under- 
taken by Ambrose, Phillips, in the year 
1718, and continued for some time with spirit 
and success, entitled The Freetui nker. The 
first paper is dated March 24, 1718^ and the ljy>t, 
Sept. 28, 1719, in a\J one hundred and fifty-nine* 
papers, many of which are distinguished for taste 
and humoflr. •Phillips* coadjutors were*in- 
d^ed n\en of jacknowlcdged talents; Boulter, 
afterwatds Archbishop of Armagh, and Phil- 
lips’ great patron, was one: many of the best 
papers aic said to have beeti written by the Re*. 
George StCrbs, rector of Gunville, in Dor- 
setshire. Dr. Pearce^ th^ late bishop of Ro- 
chester, wrote* at least one very beai^iful paper 
(No. 111.) The other contributors were the 
Right Hon. Richard West, Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland, the Rcv.jGi LBERT Bu R V RTT, and 
the Rev. Henry Steevens. This Burnett, if 
I mistake not. Was Vicar of Coggeshall, Essex, 
and minister of St. James’s Clerkenwcll The 
Freethinker was afterwards printed in three 
volumes, 12mo aaid has undergone at least two 
impressions. 

Having mentioned Mist’s Journal, itmay 
be necessary to add, that it was *the first paper 

* Welsted contributed some poetical pieces to the Free- 
thinker. See Lite ot Welsts© prefixed to his works, 

p. *?, ott. 17 87. 
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written against the government, after the accession 
of the present royal family. Its object of opposi- 
tion was the protestant Succession. It* was foU 
lowed, and nearly under the same management b^ 
Fog’s Journal, which is said to have been 
very popular. Lord Chester?! eld wrote 
at least three paoers *n it. A selection of the best 
papers was published in two volumes, octavo, in 
1732 *. The first of these is dated Sept. 28, 

1 728, and the last, Dec. 26, 1781, but the 
paper was continued lojig after .this, the date of 
Lord Chesterfield’s first contribution being 
Jan. 17, 1736, and his last, April 10th of that 
year. I suspect it was concluded soon after, and 
succeeded by another paper, written by the op- 
position, called ’ 

, Common Sense,- the first number of which, 
dated Feb. 5, 1737, was written by Lord Ches- 
terfield, who wrote also Nos. 3, 4, 14, 10, 
19, 25, 30, 3% 33, 37, 51, 54, 57, 89, 93, and 
108. His* lordship’s contributions of these papers 
were mostly on subjects of inorals or manners, 
» and some gf them are* equal if not superior to the 
most adpiircd of his periodical compositions. 
Lord Lyttelton was also a wiiter in this 
paper. 

The True Briton began to be published 
about the time of Atterbury’s plot. The 
. first number bears date June 3, 1723, and the 
74th or last, FeB. 17, 1723-4. The whole were 
the wretched Duke of Wharton, 

sjgSHjBsiffe ha«l previously appeared a selection from JMist’j 
J ournal,’ .prilled about*1722. 
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Its* libellous tendency incurred a prosecution, to 
escape which the printers and publishers fled to 
the continent. The Duke republished a part of 
it in volumes. 

The Craftsman,* once a pager of {gfeat cete- 
brity for its political ’ influence, and the disturb- 
ance it gave to Sir Robert Walpole’s minis- 
try, was conducted by Mr. Amhurst, a man of 
considerable ability, but loose and unprincipled. 
He was assisted m tins undci taking by Lord 
Bolingeroke and M^r. Pijlteney, afterwards 
'Karl of Bath* and probably by* other leaders 
of opposition. •The first paper is dotted Dcc. # 5, 
1726. In its republished state it fills fourteen 
volumes, but is now little read. T?n <¥ twelve 
thousand of this paper arc said to hare been sold 
in a day. Amhurst had*before thus written 
witty hut sruirikuis paper, called Ter R.e-filius, 
which began in 1721, and consists o.F fifty num- 
bers. 

Cato’s Letters began to be published in 
1720, and were reprinted in four volu mes I 2mo. 
under the title 44 Cato’s Letters, or Essays on 
Liberty, civil or religious, and other important 
subjects.” This work was written by Gordon 
and Trenchard, and must have bee n very ac- 
ceptable to the public taste, as it passe d through 
four editions before* the year 1737. The same 
authors were concerned iq another pape, r, entitled 
•the “ Independent Whig,* in opp osition to 
the principles and pra&ices of what Was called Jjfie 
High Church party ; if consisted of 1 ifty-thn» 
papers, began Jan. 20, T7 19-20,. and c 

d 
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Jan. 4, 1720-1. It has been reprinted at least 
once. 

The Universal Spectator was a news- 
paper published weekly, with, an Essay prefixed 
to each Vipei, “ by Henry Stone castle, of 
Northumberland, Esq.” duiing 'the years 1730, 
1731, and 1732, or pci haps longer. That learn- 
ed and indefatigable historian and antiquary, 
Oldys, is said'to have been the author of some 
Of these papers; one John Kelly, a dramatic 
poet, is mentioned as another writer, and the 
author of Sir John Hawkins’ Life in the Biogra- 
phical Dictionary, asserts that Svr JoHn, when a 
very young man, was an occasional contributor. 
These papers were collected and published in four 
volumes, 1747 ; there is some vivacity and hu- 
mour, and some knowledge of life and manners 
in many of them ; the intention, at leaf!;, was 
evidently that of thj original Spectators. 

The Champion was moie of apolitical cast, 
although not without a considerable mixture of 
papers on subjects of wit and humour. The 
advertisement to the copy now hefoie me (2 vols. 
12mo. thiid edition) informs us, that there were 
four writers concerned in it, the principal of 
whom were Fielding and Ralph. Field- 
ing’s papers, if 1 mistake not, are those marked 
with a C. or an L. The fiwjt number is dated 
Nov. 15, 1739, and the last, Tune 19, 1740. 
Fielding was also concerned in a paper, enti- 
ced the TrCe Patriot* begun Nov. 5, 1745, 
BL opposition to the designs ot the Pretender and 
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his friends. Some of these papers arq very de- 
servedly reprinted in his ^vorks. 

The Old Whig, or Consistent Proteflant, 
was written chiefly by dissenters, and on dissent- 
ing principles. The first paper isMated March IS, 
1735, and the last March 13, 1737-8. It was 
afterwards published by subscription, in two 
volumes octavo. Dr. Ch andle& was the author 
of about fifty of the papers. 

. Old England, or the Constitutional Jour- 
nal, by Jeffery BiIoadbottom, of Covcnt 
Garden, Esq. was another of that numerous cfciss 
of papers set up in opposition to the ministry of 
the times. The first paper, dated Feb. 1743, 
was written by Lord Chesterfield. Its object 
was to pull down the ministers who succeeded 
Sir Robert Walpole, or the Newcastle party, 
Who had gained over Mr. Pulteney and 
Lord Carteret. Tift thiTd papeP is also attri- 
buted to Lord Chesterfield by Mr. Maty, 
but Ralph and Guthrie are said to have been 
the principal writers. 

The Free Briton was one of the few papers 
established by government to repell the frequent 
attacks made upon them. It was published Under 
the direction* of Sir Robert Walpole, and 
wiitten principally, by William Arnai.l, who 
was bred an attorney, hut commenced party- 
writer when under twenty. He is said to have 
received for Free Britons, and either writings, 
in four years, above tCn thousand pounds. "There 
is a short uiticle respecting him in the Biographi- 

<i 2 
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cal Dictionary, taken chiefly from the notes on 
the Dunciad. 

The Daily Gazetteer was a title given 
•very properly, as Mr. Maty thinks, to certain 
papers, dlth of r which lasted but a day. Into 
this, as a common sink, was received all the 
trash, which had been befoie dispersed in several 
journals, and circulated at the public expence of 
the nation. The authors were obscure men, 
.-though sometimes relieved by .occasional essays 
from statesmen, courtiers.’ bishops, deans, and 
doctors. The meaner sort weri rewarded with 
money ; others with places or benefices, from an 
hundred to a thousand pounds a year *. 

The Memoirs of the Grub-Street Society 
was a humorous and- very miscellaneous [taper, 
begun Thursday, Jan. 8, 17:50, and .continued 
about three years. What weie esteemed the best 
pieces, both in prose ana verse, were published 
afterwards' in two volumes l'2mo. Burins and 
Mcevius, the assumed names of the authors, were 
F>r. Russel, a physician, and Dr. John Mar- 
tyn, afterwards Professor of Botany in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 

To these may be added the following, the 
London Journal, which was older than the 
Craftsman, and in opposition to it. The 
Weekly Register, ciifa 1730-^, or topics of 
literature and manners ; the British Journal, 
begun Jan. 1 7.3 1 , on the same subjects ;* the 
Daily Courant, Read’s Journal. The 


• MAT*’* Miscellaneous Works of Lord Chestirfuld. 
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Templar begun Feb. 1771, he calls himself a 
lcphew tb tlie Spectator’s Templar ; "The Fool, 
'J'he Prompter, erra 1774-5. Of all these 
specimens m^y be s^j»i in the £ni 1 y yalunus^f 
that very curious rnd valuable repositciy, the 
Gentleman’s Magazine. • 

This list of the papcis whkji succeeded the 
Tatlers and Spectators, although perhaps 
far frbm complete, may yec shew that the lo»g^ 
space which intervened between tlie Guardian 
and the next woik of mciit in this edition of the 
Essayists,* wa!> filled up with many attempt? of 
the peripdicad .hind to instruct or to amuse, to in- 
flame or to pacify the minds of the pubiick, ac- 
cording to the \arious views of the writers, or 
rather of those by whom they vvCie employed 1 , 
and it may also shew that the importance of this 
mode of communicating v a** now lydvorsally ac- 
knowledged. It is indeed to be regretted that 
manners and morals, alfhnugh evidently the great 
objedt of the Spectator, and what rendered tlv^t 
paper a profitable as .wcU is hmiouinhic concern* 
were frequently forgot in the tumult of parties, 
civil and religious, and that the time again re- 
turned when “nothing was convened ro the 
people” in the commodious manner of Essay, 
“ but controversy’rrhuing to the clmich or state* 
of which they* taught many to talk whom they 
could not teach to judge.” 

Of the woiks no^v enumerated by far the 
greater paft ate of this # description, and although 
there are some \aluable papas on general and 
useful topics to be heie and ihei j discovered, yet 
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they are so encumbered in the volumes of angry 
politics and long-forgotten contests, that they 
have suffered the common lot of those who asso- 
ciate witlvjbad company. Wf i tli respect to their 
general merit as compositions, if ’ the publick be 
allowed the decisive judge of what is addressed to 
its collective capacity, we may gather what that 
decision long -has been, by the difficulty with 
which we recover the dates or even the nam'cs of 
many papers which once proudly “ strutted and 
fretted their hour” on the stage of political con- 
test,' and are now known not to the common but 
to the curious reader, and arc to be found not in 
shops, but in ancient repositories, in which no 
place either of honour or distinction is allotted to 
them. We are now, however, entering on a 
new aera in the history of Essay Writing, a period 
duiing wh*ch the greatest talents were again called 
forth to combine wit and genius in the set vice of 
virtue, and to detach the public mind from the 
unprofitable speculations of political rancour. 


The following extract from the scarce pamphlet 
mentioned in the Preface to the Tatlcr, and sup- 
posed to have been written by Gay, may throw 
some light on the rivals of the Taller. 

“ The expiration of Bicl^erstafF’s Lucubrations 
was attended with much the same consequences 
as tile death of M/ffibaeus’s ox in Virgil ; as the 
*btter engendered swarms of bees, the former im- 
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mediately produced whole swarms of little satiri- 
cal scribblers. 

.. “ One of these authors called "himself the 
Growler, and assured 11s, that, to make amends 
for Mr. Steele’s silence, he was resolved to 
growl at us # \yeekly, as long a^» we slmild thffnk 
fit to give him any encouragement. Another 
gentleman, with more modestjf, calls his paper 
the Whisperer, and a thiwl, to please the 
ladies, christened his the Tell-T*ale. 

“ At the same time came out atvcial Tatl^rs,; 
each of which, witlf cqu&l truth and wit, assured 
us, that he w«v the genuine Isaac Bickcrstafl^ 

4 * It may be observed, that when the Squire 
laid down Ills pen, though he could not but for- 
see that several scribblers would soon* snatch it 
up, which he might, one would think, easily 
have prevented, lie scorned to take any further 
care about it, but left the field fairly open to any 
worthy successor. Immediately *soiTic of our 
wits were for forming themselves itito a club, 
headed by one Mr. Harrison, and trying bow 
they could 4 shoot in this bow of Ulysses J&ut 
eocn found that tilts sort of writing requires so 
fine and particular a manner of thinkiilg, with so 
exact a knowledge of the world, as must make 
them utterly despair of success. 

“ They seemed indeed at first to think, that 
what was only the garnish of the former Tatlers 
Wc.s that whfch recommended them, and not those 
substantial entertainments wl;ich they every 
wlherc i\J)ound in. 
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“ Acrordin jlv they were continually talking of 
their Maid , X miil-cap, Spectacles, and Charles 
I. •Hie. Howe\er there were now and then some 
la ;:ir endeavoii'.s at Humour, and sparks of Wit, 
which the Town, for want of better entertain-i 
in*”.it, wr^-contcirt to hunt after, thrmoh an heap 
of impet tinencics : hut even those arc at present 
become wholly invisible, and quite swallowed up 
in the bluer of the Spectator 
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TO LIEUTENANT-GENERAL CADOGAN. 

SIR, 

In the character of Guardian, it behoves me to do 
honour to such as have deser\ed well of society, 
and laid out worthy, and manly qualities, in the 
service of the public. No man has more eminently 
distinguished himself this way, than Mr. Cadogan - ; 
■with a contempt of pfeasure, rest, and ease, when 
« -died to the duties of your glorious profession, 
you have lived in a familiarity with dangers,' and 
with a strict eye upon the final purpose of the at- 
tempt, have wholly disregarded what should befall 
yourself in the prosecution of it ; thus has life risen 
to you, as fast # as you rtisigned it, and every new 
hour, for having so frankly lent the preceding mo- 
ments to the cause o£ justice and of liberty, has 
come honfe to you, improved with honour: This 
happy distinction, whicli is so vezy peculiar to you, 
with "the addition of industry, vigilance, patience of 

VOL. XVI. ft 
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labour, thirst and hunger, in common with the 
meanest soldier, has made your present fortune un- 
cnvicd. Fen- tlie public always reap greater advan- 
tage, from tin 1 example of successful merit, than the 
deserving man himself can possibly be possessed m ; 
\ our country knows how eihinenjlj' you excel m 
the several parts of military skill, whether in assign- 
ing the encampment, accommodating the troops, 
leading to the charge, or pursuing the enemy: th^ 
retreat being die only part of the profession which 
h.„s not fallen within the experience of those, who 
learned their warfare under the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough. But the true and honest purpose of this 
Epistle is to desire a place in your friendship, with- 
out pretending to add any thing to your reputation, 
who, by your own gallant actions, have 1 acquired 
that your name through all ages shall he read with 
honour, wherever mention shall bu made of that 
illustrious captain. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient, 

and most humble servant, 


T tit Guardi/ x. 
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TO MR.; PULTENEV * 


sin, 

The greatest honour of human life, is to live well 
with men of merit; and I hope y^u will pardon 
me the vanity of publishing, by this means, ryy 
luppiness in being able to name jou among my 
fi lends. The conversation oi a gentleman, that 
has a refinod tattc of letters, and a disposition in 
which those letteis found nothing to correct, but 
veiy much to exert, is a good fortune too un- 
common to be enjoyed in silence. In otliers, the 
greatest business of learning is to weed the soil; 
in you, it had nothing else to do, but to brin^ 
fyrtli fruit. Affability , complacency, and generosity 
of heart, which are natural to^you, wjintori nothing 
from literature, but to refine and direet«tlic appli- 
cation of them. After I have boasted I had some 
share in your familiarity, I know not how to (^o 
you the justice of celebrating you for tl«e choice of 
aft elegant arid worthy acquaintance, wUh whom 
yni live in the happy communication of generous 
sentiments, which contribute, nol only to your 
own mutual entertainment and improvement, but 
to the honour and service of your country. Zeal 
for the public good is the characteristic of a man 
of honour, anfl a gentleman, and must take place 
of pjpasuirs, profits, and all other. private gratifi- 
cations. Whoever wa#iis this motive, is an open 
enemy, or an inglorious neuter to mankind* in 


* Afterwards Kail of 
B 2 
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proportion to the misapplied advantages with which 
nature and fortune have blessed him. But you 
have a soul animated with nobler views, and know, 
that the distinction of weralth and plenteous cir- 
cumstances, is a ,tax upon aq honesf mind, to en- 
deavour, as much as the occurrences of life will 
give him leave, , to guard the properties of others, , 
and be vigilant for the good of his fellow-subjects. 

This generous* 5 inclination, no man possesses in 
a warmer degree than yourself ; which that heaven 
'wGuld reward with long possession of that repu- 
tation into which you fiave ' made so early an en- 
trance, the reputation of a man. of sense, a good 
citizen, and agreeable companion, a disinterested 
friend, and an unbiassed patriot, is the hearty 
prayer of f 

SIR, 

Your most obliged 
• and most obedient, 

humble servant, 


The Guardian, 
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It is a justic e which *Mr. Ironside ^3 vves gentlemen 
who have sent l^un their assistances from time to 
time, in the carrying on of this Work, to acknow- 
ledge that obligation, though at the same time he 
himself dwindles into the character of a fneer pub- 
lisher, bv making the acknowledgment. Hut whe- 
ther a man docs it out of justice or gratitude, or 
jmy othei virtuous reason or not, it is also a pru- 
dential act to take no more upon a nuyi than he 
can bear. Too large a credit has 'made many a 
bankrupt, but taking even less than a man can an- 
swer with ease, is a sure fund forextending it when- 
ever Ins occasions require. All those Papers wllteli 
Are distinguished by the mark of ifti Hand, were 
wiittcn by a gentleman who lias obligetf the world 
with productions too sublime to admit that the Au- 
thor of them should receive any addition to his re- 
putation, from such loose occasional thoughts as 
make up these little treatises. Tor which reason 
Ins name shflll be ccAicealed. . Those which arc 
marked with a Star, were composed by Mr. Budgell. 
That upon Dedications, with the Epistle of an Au- 
thor tollimself, The Club of little Men, The Re - 
ceipt to make an Epic Poem. The Paper l>f the 
Cardens of Alcinous, and the Catalogue of G icons, 
a 3 
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That against Barbarity to Animals, and some others, 
have Mr. Pope for their Author. Now I mention 
this Gentleman, I take tlvs opportunity, out of the 
affection I have for his person, and respect to his 
merit, to let the world know, that he is now trans- 
laving Hamer's 'Iliad by subscription. lie has 
given good proof of his ability for the work, and 
the men of greatest wit and learning of this nation, 
of all parties, are, according to their different abi- 
lities, zealous encouragers, or solicitors for the 
wyrk. , 

But to my present purpose. ' The Letter from 
Gnatho of the Cures performed by Flattery, and 
that of comparing Dress to Criticism, are Mr. Gay's. 
Mr, Martin, Mr. Philips, Mr. Tickell, Mr. Carey, 
Mr. Euscjen, Mr. Incc and Mr. Hughes, have ob- 
liged the town with entertaining Discourses in these 
Volumes; and Mr. Berkeley, of Trinity College in 
Dublin, has embellished them with many excellent- 
arguments in honour of religion and virtue. Mr. 
Parnelle will' I hope' forgive me that without his 
leave I mehtion, that I have seen his hand on the 
like occasion. There are some Discourses of a less 
pleasing nature which relate to the divisions amongst 
* us, and suc\i*(Iest any of these Gentlemen should 
suffer from unjust suspicion,) I must impute to the 
right Author of them, who is one Mr. Steele, of 
Langunnor, in the County of Carmarthen* in Soutfy 
Wales. 
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N° l. THURSDAY, *MARC4I 12, 1113. 


— Hie quem requirts, mart. Epig. li. 1. 

He, whom you seek. 

There i-s no passion so universal, however di- 
versified or disguised under different forms and ap- 
pearances, as the vanity of being Known to the 
rest of mankind, and communicating a man’s parts, 
virtues, or qualifications, to the world : this is so 
strong upon men of great genius, that they havff a 
rostlos fondness for satisfying the worttf in the mis- 
Uf.es they might possibly - he under, with relation 
even to their physiognomy. Mr. Airs, that ex- 
cellent penman, has taken care to affix his own 
image opposite to the title-page of Ins learned 
treatise, wherein he instinc ts the youth of his na- 
tion to arrive* at a flourishing hand. The Author 
of The Key to Interest, both simple and compound, 
containing practical rules plainly expressed in words 
at lengthen all rates ?)f interest and times of pay- 
ment tor what time soever, makes up to us theims- 
fortune of his living at Chester, by following the 
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example of the above-mentioned Airs, and corning 
up to town, over against his title-page, in. a very 
becoming periwig, and a “flowing robe or mantle, 
inclosed in a circle of foliages; below his pojr- 
trpjUunv'for our c farther satisfaction as to the age 
of that useful writer, is subscribed * Johannes ITard 
tk chit at. Ccsfrjjr, irtat. star .58. An. Dorn. 1706/ 
The serene aspect of these writers, joined with the 
great encouragement I observe is given to another, 
or what is indeed to be suspected, in which he m- 
•dulges himself, confirmed me in, the notion I have 
of the prevalence of ambitifln this way. The au- 
thor whom 1 hint at shall be game less, but Ins 
countenance is communicated to the public in se- 
veral views and aspects drawn by the most eniinent 
painters,'' and forwarded by engra\eis, artists by 
way of mez/o-tinto, etchers, and the like There 
Xv r as, I remember, some years ago, one John Chile, 
a fellow that pla\cd upon a pipe, and diverted the 
multitude by, d,mcn?g in ,a ring they made about 
him, who?u face became generally known, and the 
artists employed their skill in delineating his fea- 
tures, because every man was a judge of the si- 
militude qf them. There is little else, than what 
this Jolqi Gale arrived at, in the advantages nfcn 
enjoy from common fame ; yet do I fear it has al- 
ways' a part in moving us to exert ourselves in such 
things, as ought to derive their beginnings from 
nobler considerations. But 1 think it is no great 
matter to the publick what is the incentive which 
makes men bestow time in their service, provided 
there be any thing useful in what they produce ; 1 
shall proceed therefore to, give an account of my 

* Dr Sacheverellj who was highly honoured in this way t 
being placed in on handkerchief*, fans, urinal*, &c. 
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intended labours, not without some hope of having 
mj vanity, at the end of them, indulged* in the sort 
abovementioned. 

I should not have assumed the title of Guar- 
’ dian, had I nqj; maturely considered, thaCilie qua- 
lities, necessary -for doing the duties of that cha- 
, racter, proceed from the integrity of the mind, 
more than the excellence of the understanding. 
The former of these qualifications^ in the power 
of every man to arrive at; and the more he en- 
deavours that way, the less will h? want the ad- 
vantages of the latter;* to be faithful, to be honest, 
to be just, is wfcat you will demand in the choice 
of your Guardian ; or if you find added to this, 
that he is pleasant, ingenious, and agreeable, there 
will overflow satisfactions which make foT the or- 
nament, if not so immediately to the use of your 
life. As to the diverting part of this paper, Vy 
what assistance I shall be capacitated for that, as 
well as what proofs I l^ive gjven of/ny behaviour 
as to integrity in former life, will appear from my 
history to be delivered in ensuing discourses. The 
main purpose of the woik shall be, to protect the 
modest, the industriojus; to celebrate t^e wise, the 
valiant; to encourage the good, the ploug; to con- 
front the impudent, the idle ; to contemn the vain, 
the cowardly ; and to disappoint the wicked and 
profane. This work cannot be carried on but by 
preserving a strict regard, not only to the duties 
but civilities of life, with the utmost impartiality 
towards things # and persons. The unjust application 
of tjie advantages of brooding an<J fortune, is the 
60 urce of all calamity J>oth public and private; the 
correction therefore, pr rather admonition, of a 
Guardian in all the occurrences of a various being, 
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if given with a benevolent spirit, would certainly 
be of general service. 

In order to contribute 'as far as I am able to it* 

I shall publish in respective papers whatever , I 
thjvjk njjiy conduce to the advancement of the con- 
versation of gentlemen, the improvement of ladies, 
the wealth of traders, and the encouragement of 
artificers. The circumstance relating to those who 
excel in mechanicks, shall be considered with par- 
ticular application. It is not to be immediately 
rokceived by such as have not turned themselves 
to reflections of»that kind, that Providence, to en- 
force and endear the necessity of social life, has 
given one man's hands to another man's head, and 
the carpenter, the smith, the joiner, are as imme- 
diately necessary to the mathematician, as my 
amanuensis will be to me, to write much fairer 
than I can myself. I am so well convinced of this 
truth, that I shall have a particular regard to me- 
chanicks ; and to she^v myjionour for them, I shall 
place at their head the painter. This gentleman is, 
as to the execution of his work, a mechanick; but 
as to his conception, his spirit, and design, he is 
hardly below even the poet, in liberal art. It will 
be from thesfe considerations useful to make the 
world see, the affinity between all works which are 
beneficial to mankind is much nearer, than the il- 
liberal arrogance of scholars will at all times allow. 
But I am from experience convinced of the im- 
portance of mechanick heads, and shall therefore 
take them all into my care from howley, who is 
improving the globes of the earth and heaven in 
Fleet-street, to Bat. Pigeon the hair cutter in the 
Strand. 

* A shop was kert under this name, till very lately, almost 
opposite ‘Arundel-Street. 
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But it will be objected upon what pretensions I 
take upon me to put in for the prochain anti , or 
lft'aresl ft rend of all thu world, llow my head is 
accomplished for this employment towards tliepub- 
llck, fioin the long exercise of it in a private ca- 
pacity, will appear by reading me the twuTTr t’fiTee 
next dnjs with diligence and attention. There is 
no other paper in being which tfnds to this pur- 
pose'. They are most of them histories, or advices 
of public k transactions; but as those represen- 
tations aih et the passions of my readers, I sleill 
sometimes take c£re, ^hr day after a foreign mail, 
to give them an account of what it has brought. 
The parties amoftgst us are too violent to malA; it 
possible* to pass them by without observation. As 
to these matters, I shall be impartial, •though I 
cannot be neuter: I am, with relation to the go- 
vernment of the church, a tory, with regard to tl^e 
state, a whig. 

The c harge of intelligence, the pain in compiling 
and digesting my tliouglfts in*proper*stil?, and the 
like', oblige me to value my paper a # half-penny 
above all other half-sheets *. And all persons who 
have. any tiling to communicate to me, are des’u*>d 
tc* direct their letters (postage-paid)* to Nestor 
Ironside, esq. at Mr. Tonson’s in the Strand. I 
declare beforehand, that I will at no time be con- 
versed with any other way than by letter: foi as I 
am an ancient man I shall find enough to do to 
give orders proper for tlieir service, to whom I am 
by will of tlwir parents Guardian, though I take 
that to be too narrow a scene for me to pass my 
whole life in. But I have got my Wards so well 
off my hafids, and thej are so able to act for them- 


* Price two-pencc. Guard, iij folio* 
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selves, that I have little to do but give an hint, 
and all that I desire to be amended is altered ac- 
cordingly. 

My design upon the wfoole is no less than to 
make tho pulpit, the bar, and the stage, all act in 
cdficei^in the care of piety, justice and virtue ; 
for I am past all the regairis of this life, and have 
nothing to mafia ge with any person or paity, but' 
to deliver my sell, as becomes an old man with one 
foot in the gravr, and one who thinks lie is passing 
ta eternity. t All sorrows which ran arrive at me 
are comprehended in the srnse of guilt and pain ; 
if I can keep clear of these two evils, I shall not 
be r apprehensive of any other.* Ambition, lust, 
envy, and revenge, are excrescences of the mind, 
which I Jiavc cut off long ago : but as they are ex- 
crescences which do not only deform, but also tor- 
ment those on whom they grow', I shall do all I 
can to persuade all others to take the same measures 
for their cure which I have. 


N°?/ ‘FRIDAY, MARCH 13, 1713. 


The readiest way to proceed in my great under- 
taking, is to explain who I am myself that promise 
to give the town a daily half-sheet): I shall there- 
fore enter into my own history, without losing any 
time in preamble. I was born in the year 
at a lone house within half a mile of fue town of 
Brentford, in the county of Middlesex ; my parents 
were of ability* to bestow upon me a liberal edu- 
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cation, and of an humour to think thgt a great 
happiness even in a fortune which was but just 
enough to, keep me above want. In my sixteenth 
year I was admitted a commoner of Magdalen-hall 
im Oxford. It is one gr£at advantage, amgng many 
more, which mien educated at our unive r*U i ofa«i o 
usually enjoy above others, that they often con- 
tract friendships there, which are o&scr\ice to them 
in all the parts of the lr future Jife. This good 
fortune happened to me; for during the time of 
my being an under-graduate, I became intimately 
acquainted with Mr. Ambrose Lizard, who was a 
fellow-commoner of tlie neighbouring college. I 
have the honour to be well known to Mr. Jotiah 
Pullen *, of our hall above-mentioned ; and attri- 
bute the florid old age I now enjoy to my constant 
morning-walks up Ifedington-lull iu liis cheerful 
company. If the gentleman be still living, I hereby 
give him my humble service. But as I was going 
ty say, I contracted in my early youth an intimate 
friendship with young Mr. Lizard of Northampton- 
shire. He was sent for a little befor* he was of 
bachelor's standing, to be married to Mrs. Jane 
Lizard, an heiress, whose father would have it ^o 
for the sake of the. name. Mr. Ambrose knew 
nothing of it till he came to Lizard-hall on Saturday 
ni fe lit, saw the young lady at dinner the next day, 
and was married, by order of his father sir Ambrose, 
between eleven and twelve the Tuesday following. 
Some years after, when my friend came to be sir 
Ambrose himself, and finding upon proof of her, 
that he had ligated upon a good wife, he gave the 
curate who joined their hands tb£ parsonage of 
Welt, no^far olf Wellkiborough f. My friend was 

* See Wood’s Athenae Ofcon. Vol. II. p. 215. edit. 1691. 

+ This is a mixture of truth and fictiofi, ! A* 

VOL. XVI. C 
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married in the year 62 , and every year following, 
for eighteen years together, I left the college (ex- 
cept that year wherein 1 was chosen fellow of Lin- 
coln), and sojourned at sir Ambrose’s for the months 
.of June, .July, and August. I remember very well, 
on : the 4th of July, in the year 16'74, 
that 1 was reading in an hi hour to my friend, and 
stopt of a sudden, observing he did not attend. 
c Lav by your book/ said he, ‘ and let us take a 
turn in the grass-walk, tor 1 have something to sav 
tq you/ After a silence for about forty yards, 
walking both of us with o t yr eyes downward, one 
big to hear, the other to speak a matter ot great 
importance, sir Ambrose expressed himself to this 
etlect : 4 My good friend/ said he, c you may have 
observed that from the first moment \ was in your 
company at Mr. Willis’s chambers at University 
college, I ever after sought and courted you : that 
inclination towards you has improved from simi- 
litude of manners, if 1 may so say, when I tell yv>u 
i have not observed in any man a greater can- 
dour and simplicity of mind than in yourself. You 
aie a man that are not inclined to launch into 
the world, hut prefer security and ease in a col- 
legiate or £M,igle life, to going into the cares which 
necessauly attend a public character, or that of a 
master of a family. You see within, my son 
Alarmaduke, my only child ; I have a thousand 
anxieties upon me concerning him, the greater part 
of which I would transfer to you, and when 1 do so, 
I would make it in plain Fjiglish worth your while/ 
He would not let me speak, but proceeded to inform 
me, that he had laid the whole scheme of his affairs 
upon that foundation. As soon as we w~nt into the 
hoyse, he gave me a bill upon his goldsmith * in 

+ A bankfn was called a goldsmith in 17 ljk 
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London, of two thousand pounds, and told me with 
th^tt he had purchased me, with all the talents I 
was master of, to he of tiis family, to educate his 
>Ofi, and to do all that should ever lie in rgy power, 
for the service *>f him sand his to my life’s 
cording to such powers, trusts, and instructions, as 
I should hereafter receive. 

The reader will here make mjyiy speeches for 
me, and without doubt suppose I tolcl my friend he 
had retained me with a fortune to do that whi<Jfc 
I should have thought myself obliged to by friend-' 
ship : but, as he was # a prudent rrtan, and acted 
upon rules of lift, which weie least liable to the 
variation of humour, time, or season, I was con- 
tented to be obliged by him his own way ; and be- 
lieved I should never enter into any alliance which 
should divert me from pursuing the interests of his 
family, of which 1 should hereafter understand my- 
sejf a member. Sir Ambrose told me, he should 
lay no injunction upon •me, which ^ioukl be in- 
consistent with any inclination I might ha\e here- 
atler to change my condition. All lie meant was, 
in general, to insure his family from that pest gf 
great estates, the mercenary men of ^e*mess who 
act for them, and in a tew years become creditors 
to their masters in greater sums than half the in- 
come of their lands amounts to, though it is visible 
all which gave 1 rise to their wealth was a slight sa- 
lary, for turning all the rest, both estate and credit 
of that estate, t to the use ot their principals. To 
this purpose we had a very long conference that 
evening, thc3 chief point of which was, that his only 
child Marjpaduke was# from that hour under my 
cure, and I was engaged to turn all my thought? to 
the service of the child in purtmdar, and all the 
concerns of the family in general? JNIy most e\- 

c 2 
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cellent friend was so well satisfied with my be- 
haviour, that he made me his executor, and guar- 
dian to his son. My own conduct during that 
.time, and my manner of educating his son M&r- 
manhood, and tilt intercut I had in him 
to the time of his death also, with my present con- 
duct towards the numerous dcscendents of my old 
friend, will make, possibly, a senes of history of 
common life, «as useful as the relations of the more 
pompous passages in the lives of princes and states- 
men. The widow of Sir Ambrose, and the no less 
worthy relict of Sir Marmaduke, are both living at 
thin time. 

I am to let the reader know, that his chief en- 
tertainment will arise from what passes at the tea- 
table of my lady Lizard. That lady is now in the 
forty-sixth year of her age, was married ill the be- 
ginning of her sixteenth, is blessed with a numerous 
offspring of each sex, no less than four sons and 
five daughters. She was* the mother of this large 
family before she arrived at her thirtieth year: 
about which time she lost her husband Sir Marma- 
tlvke Lizard, a gentleman of great virtue and ge- 
nerosity. dir left behind him an improved paternal 
estate of six thousand pounds a year to his eldest 
son, and one year's revenue in ready money as a 
portion to eacli younger child. My lady's Christian 
name is A spas i a ; and as it may give a certain dig- 
nity to our style to mention her by that name, we beg 
leave at discretion to say, Lady Lizard or Aspasia, 
according to the matter we shall treat of. When 
she shall be consulting about her cash, her rents, 
her houshold affairs, we wiH use the inQ£e familiar 
name; and when she is employed in the forming 
the minds and sentiments of her children, exerting 
herself fn the a£ts of charity, or speaking of matters 
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of religion or piety, for the clevation'of st\lr we 
will use the woid Aspasia. Aspasia is a lady ol 
g^ciit ^understanding and noble spiiit. She h.is 
passed several years in widowhood, with that ab- 
stinent enjoyment of hie, whic h has doijc honour 
to her deceased husband, and devolved iv r rA^nn 
upon her children. As she has both sons and 
daughters marriageable, she is \u*itcd by many on 
that account, but by many more £or her own ni'Tit. 
As there is no circumstance' in human hie, which 
may not directly or indirectly concern a wopjrui 
thus related, there will he abundant matter (diet 1 
itself from passages in this lamii^, to supply my 
readers with diverting, and pm haps useful notices 
tor tlieir conduct in ail the incidents of human life. 
Placing* money on mortgages, in the funds, upon 
bottomry, and almost all other ways of improving 
the fortune of a family, are practised by my Lady 
Li/ard with the best skill and advice. ® 

• The membe rs of Ibis family, thmr cares, passions, 
interests, and diversion* sliaM be represented from 
time to time, as news bom the t«»a-tal4e of so ac- 
complished a woman as the intelligent and discreet 
Lady Liza id. 
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Quicquid est illud, quod sentit , quod sapit, quod tult, quod viget t 
cxleste et dinmum At, ob earnqut rm aternum sit masse est. 

C1C£R0. 

Whatever that he 1 , which thinks, which understands, which 
< ills, which a»ts, it is fomething celestial and divine, and, 
upon that account, must neccbsauiy be eternal. 

I a}\ diverted from the account ,1 was giving the 
town of my particular concerns, by casting my eye 
upon a treatise, which I could not overlook with- 
out an inexcusable negligence, and want of concern 
for all the civil, as well as religious interests of 
mankind. This piece has for its title A Discourse 
of free-thinking, occasioned by the rise and growth 
of a Secticallcd Free-thinkers*. The author very 
methodically enters upon his argument, and says, 
‘ By free-thinking, I mean the use of the under- 
standing in endeavouring to find out the meaning 
srf any proposition whatsoever, in considering the 
nature of the evidence for, or against, and ‘in 
judging of it according to the seeming force or 
weakness of the evidence/ As soon as he has 
delivered this definition, from which one would 
expect he did not design to shew a particular incli- 
nation for or against any thing before lie had con- 
sidered it, he gi\es up all title to the character of 
a free-thinker, v.ith the most apparent prejudice 
against a body of men, whom of all other a good 

c 

By Anthony Collins. 
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man would be most careful not to violate, I mean 
men in holy orders. Persons who have devoted 
tiy?mse4ves.to the service of God, are venerable to 
all who tear him ; and Tt is a certain < haraeter- 
isiic of a dissolute and iTiuroverncd mind, to rail or 
speak disrespectfully of them in general. ft Wuc-er- 
tain, that in so "great a crowd of men some w ill 
intrude, who are of tempers \ cry unbecoming their 
function: but because ambition and avarice are 
sometimes lodged in that bosom, whiph ought to be 
the dwelling of sanctity and devotion, must this un- 
reasonable author»vilily the, whole order? lb* has 
not taken the least care to disguise his being ail 
enemy to the pemons against whom lie writes, iior 
any where granted that the institution of rcbgious 
men to serve at the altar, and instruct such who 
are not as wise as himself, is at all necessary or 
fJesnahle; but proceeds, without the least apologv, 
to undermine their credit, and frustrate tlieiV 
labours: whatever clergymen, in disputes against 
each other, have unguavdedl^ uttered, inhere re- 
corded in such a manner as to affect religion itself, 
by wresting concessions to its disadvantage from its 
own teachers. If this be tiue, as sure any man 
tli^t reads the discourse must allow^it.is; and i£ 
religion is the strongest tie of human society ; in 
what manner are we to treat this our common 
enemy, who promotes the grow th of such a sect as 
he calls free-thinkers ? He that should burn a 
house, and justify the action by asserting he is a 
hoe agent, vvoi^d be mofe excusable than this au- 
thor in uttering what he has hum the ruiht of a 
free-tehiiiker. Hut there are a set pf dry, joyless, 
dull fcllo'tfs, who waitt capacities and talents to 
make a figure amongst mankind upon benevolent 
and generous principles, that riii^ik to surmount 
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their own natural meanness, by laying offences in 
the wav ot such as make it their endeavour to ex- 
cel upon the receded maxims and honest *arts of 
lile. If it were possible to laugh at so melancholy 
an affair as what hazards salvation, it would be »io 
—r; \*m ant inquiry to ask what satisfactions they 
reap, what extraordinary gratification of sense, or 
what delicious libertinism this sect of free-thinkers 1 
enjoy, after getting loose of the laws which confine 
the passions of other men ? Would it not he a mat- 
ter of mirth to find, after all, that the heads of 
this growing sect are .sober wretches, who prate 
whole e\ ennigs over coflee, and have not themselves 
iirt* enough to be any further ' debauchees, than 
merely in principle ? These sages of iniquity are, it 
seems, themselves only speculatively wicked, and 
are contented that all the abandoned young men of 
the age are kept safe from reflection by dabbling in 
their rhapsodies, without tasting the pleasures for 
which their doctrines leave them unaccountable. 
Thus do^heary mortals, only to gratify a dry pride 
ot heart, 'give up the interests of another world, 
without enlarging their gratifications in this : but it 
is^ certain there arc a sort of men that can puzzle 
truth, but cannot enjoy the satisfaction of it. This 
same freethinker is a creature unacquainted with 
the emotions which possess great minds wiien they 
are turned for religion, and it is apparent that he 
is untouched w ith any such sensation as the rapture 
of devotion. Whatever one of these scorners may 
think, they certainly want parts to be devout ; and 
a sense of piety towards heaven, as well as the sense 
of any thing else, is lively and warm in proportion 
to the faculties of the head and heart. , This gen- 
tleipan may be assured he Iris not a taste for what 
lit* pretends to r etry, and the poor man is certainly 
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more a bloc khead than an atheist. I mmt repeat, 
thg.t he-wayts capacity to^rehsh what true piety is; 
and he is as capable of writing an heroic poem, as 
.making a fervent prayer.' When men are thus low 
and narrow in fheir apprehensions *of things,** u» i fat 
the same time vain, they arc naturally led to think 
*every thing they do not understand* not to he un- 
derstood. Their contradiction to jvhat is urged by 
others, is a necessary consequence of* their incapa- 
city to receive it. The atheistical follows who ap- 
peared the last iyge did not serve the devil for 
nought, but revelled m excesses suitable to their 
principles ; while tn these unhappy days mischict is 
done for mischiefs sake. These free-thinkers, who 
lead the lives of recluse students, for no other pur- 
pose but to disturb the sentiments of other men, 
put me in mind of the monstrous recreation of 
those late wild youths, who, without provocation', 
had a wantonness in stabbing and defacing those 
they met with. When sifdi winters as •this? who has 
no spirit but that of malice, pretend to Jtiform the 
age, mohoeks .and cut-throats may well set up for 
wits and men of pleasure. 

Jjt will be perhaps exported, that L should pro* 1 ' 
duce some instances of the ill intention of this free- 
thinker, to support the treatment I here gi\e him. 
In his 5 2d page he says, 

* Secondly, The priests throughout the world 
differ about scriptures, and the authority of scrip- 
tures. The ly-amins have a book of scripture 
called the shatter. The Persccs have their zunda- 
vaMaw. The Bon/es of China hav« books written 
by the disciples ot Fo-he, whom thc\ call the ‘ God 
and Saviour of the wofld, who was born to teach 
the way of salvation, and to give's satisfaction for all 
meus sins/ The Talapoins of Siam ha\e a book 
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of scripture written by Sommonocodom, who, the 
Siamese say, was ‘ bornof a virgin, and was the 
God expected by the universe/ The Dervises have 
then alcoian/ 

<il Wicve then? is no one vv ill disjjMte the author's 
great impartiality m setting down the accounts of 
(In ■se different •religions. And I think it is pretty 
evident he delivers the matter with an air which 
betrays that /lie history of i one born of a virgin* 
fyis as much ^authority with him from St. Sommo- 
’nocodoni as from St„ Matthew. Thus he treats 
revelation. Then as to philosophy, he tells you, 
p. d36, ‘ Cicero produces this au an instance of a 
probable opinion, that they v\ho study philosophy 
do not believe there are any Gods / and then, 
from consideration of various notions, he affirms 
Tally concludes, i that there can be nothing after 
tieath/ 

As to what he misrepresents of Tully, the shert 
sentence r, on the head of this paper is enough to op- 
pose ; bu£ who can have patience to rellcct upon 
the assemblage of impostures among which oik au- 
thor places the lcligion of his country? As for my 
part, I cannot see any possible interpretation to 
give this'vvork, but a design to subvert and ridicule 
the authority of scripture. The peace and tran- 
quillity of the nation, and regards even above 
those, are so much concerned in this matter, that it 
is difficult to express sufficient sorrow for the of- 
fender, or indignation against hup. But if ever 
man deserved to be denied the common benefits of 
air and water, it is the author of A Discourse of 
■-freer thinking. 
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N°V -MONDAY, MARCH 16 , 1713 . 


I( nutters not how false or forcM, 

So the best things he said o’ ill' w&st; 
It goes for nothing when ’tis saui^ 
Only the airow's drawn to th' head, f 
\\ hether it be a iw.m or goose 
They level at: So shephcids use 
To set the same mark on* he hip 
Both of their sound and ictten sheep. 


Tuorort most things which arc wrong in their own 
nature art* at once confessed and absolved in that 
single word Custom; yet theie are some, which as 
they have tv dangeious tendency-* a thinking man 
wjll tlie less excuse on that very account. Aniona 
these I cannot but reckoy the •comment practice ot 
dedications, which is of so much the wwso con se- 
quence, as it is generally used by people of polite* 
ness, and whom a learned education tor the piost 
part ought to have inspired with nobler and juste.- 
sentiments. TJiis prostitution of praise is not only 
a deceit upon the gross of mankind, who take then- 
notion of characters from the learned ; but also the 
better sort must by this means lose some part at 
least of that desire of fame which is the incentive 
to generous actions, when they lind it promiscously 
bestowed on the meritorious and undeserving : Nay, 
the author himself, let him be supposed to have 
ever so true a value tjpr the patron, can lind no 
terms to. express it, but what have been already 
used, and rendered suspected by ^uUcrersx liven 
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truth itself in a dedication is like an honest man in 
a disguise, or vizormask, and will appear a cheat by 
being dressed so like one. Tho' the iperit of Jhe 
person is beyond dispute*, I s ee no reason that be- 
cause one man is eminent therefore another ha# a 
rj^LUp^j he impertinent and throw praises in his 
face. Tisjusl the reverse of the practice of the an- 
cient Homans* when a person was advanced tc f 
triumph for his services. As they hired people to 
rail at him in that circumstance to make him as j 
humble a"? they could, we have fellows to flatter 
him, and make him a^ proud as they can. Suppo- 
sing the writei* not to be lncrccnary, yet t lie great 
nin.n is no more in reason obliged to thank him foi 
his picture in a dedication, than to thank a painter 
for that on a sign-post; except it be a less injury 
to touch the most sacred part of him, his character, 
than to make free with his countenance only. I 
should think nothing justified me in this point, but 
the patron's permission beforehand, that i shovld 
draw him, a:* like as*I coidd ; whereas most authors 
proceed if this affair just as a dawber 1 have hetud 
of, who not being able to draw portraits after the' 
lijfe. wais used to paint faces at random, and look 
ru ut uftcruiujrls for people wlvom he might persuade 
to be like them. To express my notion of the 
thing in a word : to say more to a man than one 
thinks, with a prospect of interest, is dishonest; 
and without it, foolish. And whoever has had suc- 
cess in such an undertaking, must of necessity, at 
once, think himself in his Jieart a lyiave for having 
done it, and his patron a fool for having believed it. 

I have sometimes been entertained with con- 
sidering dedications in no very common light. By 
observing what qualities ouv writers think it will be 
most pleasing t fj 'others to compliment them with, 
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omi may form some judgment which are most so to 
themselves ; and in consequence, what sort of 
p< oplc f they are. Without this view one can read 
very few dedications but # \vill give us cause to won- 
•d<V, either how such tilings came to be said at ally 
or how they tayc said to such persons ? f^iTTuc 
known an hero complimented upon the decent ma- 
jesty and state lie assumed after victory, and a no- 
bleman of a different character applauded for his 
condescension to inferiors. This would have seemed 
very strange to me, but that 1 happened to kiufw 
Jtlie authors. He Vho # madft the Jijst compliment 
wns a lofty gentleman, whose air and gait discovered 
whim he had published a new book ; and the oflicr 
tippled every night with the fellows who laboured 
at the pre ss while his own writings were working olf. 
It is observable of the female; pods and ladies de- 
dicatory, lh.it here (as elsewhere) they far exceed 
us m any strain or rant. As beauty is the thing 
tlflit sex are piqued upon, they speak of it ccneralK 
in a more elevated stile than is used the. men. 
They adore in the same manner as they would be 
adored. So when the authoress of a famous mo- 
dern romance * begs a young nobleman's perwrs- 
siop to pay him her 6 kneeling adoratiwmV 1 am far 
from t insuring the expression, as souk! criticks 
nould do, as deficient in grammar or sense; but 1 
reflect, that adorations paid in that posture are 
wlmt. a lady might expect herself, and my wonder 
immediately ceases. These, when they flatter 
most, do but a# they would be done unto : for a* 
none are so much concerned at being injured by 
calunlnics, as they who are readiest to cast them 

* Mrs. Manley, authoress of the Mynfirs from the New 
Ataiantis. 
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upon their neighbours ; so it is certain none are so 
guilty of flattery to others, as those who most ar- 
dently desire it themsch os. • 

What led me into these r thoughts, was a dedica- 
tion I hfippened^ upon tins morning. The reader 
must 11 understand that I treat the least instances or 
remains of ingenuity with respect, in what places 
soever found, or under whatever circumstances <>l 
disadvantage. From this love to letters I lm\e 
^een so happy in my searches after knowledge, 
that I have found unvalued repositories ot learning 
in the lining of banduoxen. 1 look upon these 
pasteboard edi tires, adorned with the Augments of 
the ingenious,’ with the same veneration ns anti- 
quaries upon ruined buildings, whose walls preser\e 
divers inscriptions and names, which are no where 
else to he found m the world. This morning, when 
one of the lady Lizard’s daughters was looking over 
some hoods and ribbands, brought by her tirewoman, 
with great care and^ diligence, I employed no less in 
examining the box whicli contained them ; it was 
lined with certain scenes of a tragedy, written (as 
appeared by part of the title there extant) by one 
(ji A he fair sex. What w r as most legible 1 was the 
dedication; which, by reason of the largencrs of 
the characters, was least defaced by those gothic *k 
ornaments of flourishes and foliage, when with the 
compilers of these sort of structures do often in- 
dustriously obscure the works of the learned. As 
much of it as I could read with any ease, 1 shall 
communicate to the reader, as follows. 

i Though it is a kind of profanation to ap- 
proach your 'grace with so poor ail ottering, yet 
when I reflect how acceptable a sacrifice of lirst- 
fntits was to H~qyen, m the earliest and purest ages 
of religion, that they were honoured with solemn 
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feasts, and consecrated to altars by a divine com- 
mand, t** upon that consideration, as an argument 
of particular zeal, I dedicate ***. It is impossible 
to # behold you without «udoring ; yet dazzled and 
aw ed by the gl#ry that surrounds .you, men feci a' 
sacred power, theft refines their flames, and rentiers 
iheni pure as those we ought to offgr to the Deity. 

■* * * The shrine is worth the divinity that inhabits it. 
In your grace we see what w r oman was before she 
fell, how nearly all it'd to the purity and perfection 
ofc angels. And ;ve adore and bless TifE# 

GLORIOUS WORK!* 

Undoubtedly these, and other periods of this 
most pious dedication, could not but convince the 
duchess ‘of what the eloquent authoress assures her 
at the end, that she was her servant with tnost ar- 
dent deNotion. I think this a pattern of a new sort 
of stylo, not yet taken notice of by the critick^ 
v\Jii< h is above the sublime, and may be called the 
celestial; that is, when # the jnost syrec^ phrases 
appropriated to the honour of the Deity ^re applied 
to a mortal of good quality. As I am naturally 
emulous, I cannot but endeavour, in imitation of 
this lady, to be the inventor, or, at least, thcTiTsi 
producer of a kind of dedication, <lcry different 
from hers and most others, since it has not a word 
but what the author religiously thinks in it. It 
may serve lbr almost any book, either prose or 
*ersr, that has been, is, or shall be published, and 
might run in this manner. 

The Author to Himself. 

MOS T* II OXOUllElf SIR, 

These labours, upcyinnany considera- 
tions, so properly belong to nonenvs to )ou. First, 
d 2 
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as it was vour most earnest desire alone that could 
prevail upon me to make them public. Tlirn -as I 
am secure (from that constant indulgence you have 
ever shewn to all which is mine) that no man v ill 
*o readily take them into protection, or so zealously 
defend them. Moreover, there is none can so soon 
discover the beauties ; and there are some parts, 
which it is possible few besides yourself arc capable 
of understandmg. Sir, the honour, atfcction, and 
value I have for you arc beyond expression ; as 
giVmt, I am sure, or greater, than any man else can 
bear you. As for any defects which others may 
pretend to disco\er in you, 1 do t faithfully declare 
I was never able to perceive them ; and doubt not 
but those persons are actuated purely by li spirit of 
malice dt envy, the inseparable attendants on 
shining merit and parts, such as I have always 
esteemed yours to be. It may perhaps be looked 
upon as a kind of violence to modesty, to say this 
to you in publick ; but you may believe me, it is 
no more than 1 have a thousand times thought of 
you in private. Might I follow the impulse of my 
soul, there is no subji.Tt I could launch into with 
merc pleasure than your pqnegyrick. But since 
something is Hue to modesty, let me com lude "by 
telling you, that there is nothing so much I desire 
as to know you more thoroughly than I have yet 
the happiness of doing. I may then hope to be ca- 
pable to do you some real service ; but till then 
caA only assure you that I shall continue to be, as 
I am more than any man alive, 

Dearest Sir, 

jour affectionate friend, l and 

the greatest of your admircis. 
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N° 5 . TUESDAY, MARCH 17, 1713, 


Laudartur umih prole pucrpera. 

hor, 4 Od. v. 23 

The mother’s virtues in the daughtefs shine. 

.f ii a \ e in mv sceonjj pa|**r mentioned the family 
into which 1 was retained by th£ friend of my 
youth ; and gi\rti the reader to understand, that 
my obligations to it are such as might well natura- 
lize me into the interests of it. They Jiavc, in- 
deed, had their deserved effect, and if it were 
possible (or a man who has never entered into the 
state of marriage to know the instincts of a kind 
father to an honourable and numerous house, I 
may say 1 have done it. I (to not knoffr hut my 
regards, in some considerations, have been more 
useful than those of a father; and as I wanted all 
that tenderness, which is the bias of inclinatem in 
mrii towards their *>wn offspring, l have had a 
greater command of reason when I was fro judge of 
what concerned my wards, and consequently was 
not prompted, by my partiality and fondness to- 
wards their persons, to transgress against their in- 
terests. 

As the female part of a family is the more con- 
stant and immediate object of care and protection, 
and'thc more liable to misfortune mv dishonour, as 
being m themselves more sensible of the former, 
and trom custom and "opinion formless offences jnore 
^posed to the latter ; I shall Ubgiu with the more 

l) 3 
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delicate part of my guardianship, the women of the 
family of Lizard. The ancient and religious lady, 
the dowager of my friend Sir Ambrose, has for 
some time estranged herself from conversation, and 
admits only of the visits of her own family. The 
observation, that old people* reineniber best those 
things which entered into their thoughts when their 
memories were m their full strength and vigour, is 
very remarkably exemplified in this good lady and 
myself when we are in conversation; I choose' in- 
deed to go th'ther, to divert any anxiety or weari- 
ness, which at any time I find grow upon me from 
any present busmess or care. It is said, that a lit- 
tle .nirth and diversion aie what lccicate the spirits 
upon those occasions ; but there is a kind of sorrow 
from which I draw a consolation that strengthens 
my faculties and enlarges my mind beyond any 
thing that can How from merriment. \\ hen we 
meet, we soon get over any occurrence which passed 
the day before, and are in a moment hurried bacK 
to those Hays ‘which only Cve call good ones ; the 
passages of'the times when we were in fashion, with 
the countenances, behaviour and jollity, so much, 
foncar+h, above what any appear in now, are pre- 
sent to our imaginations, and* almost to our very 
eyes. This conversation revives to us the memory 
of a friend, that w r as more than a % brother to me ; 
of a husband, that was dearer than life to her : 
discourses about that dear and worthy man gene- 
rally send her to her closet, and me to the dis- 
patch of some necessary business, wb'eh regards the 
remains, I would say the numerous de scendants of 
my generous friend. I am got, 1 know not how, 
out of what I was going to say of this lacYy ; which 
was that she is far gone towards abetter world ; and 
I mention her (onjy with respect to this) us she is 
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the object of veneration to those who are derived 
from her: whose behaviour towards her may be an 
example tcJ others, and *make the generality of 
young people apprehend,* that when the ancient are 
past all offices yf life, .it is then t^e young are to* 
exert themsclvesMn their most laudable duties to- 
wards them. 

The widow of Sir Marmadukeis to be considered 
in a very different view. My lad^ is not in the 
shining bloom of life, but at those years, wherein 
the gratifications of an ample fortune, those 6f 
pomp and ecpiipago, of being mm h esteemed, much 
visited, and generally admired, are usually more 
strongly pursued than in \ounger days. In tnis 
condition* she might very well add the pleasures of 
courtship, and the grateful persecution of teing fol- 
lowed by a croud of lovers; but she is an excellent 
mother and great irconomist ; which considerationsf 
joined with the pleasure ol living her own way, pre- 
serve her against the intrusion ot lo\e. I will not 
say that my lady has not a secret vanity in being 
.still a fine woman, and neglecting those addresses, 
to which perhaps we in part owe her constancy in 
that her neglect. 

Her daughter Jane, *her eldest child of that sex, 
h in the twenty-third year of her age, a lady who 
forms herself after the pattern of her mother; but 
in my judgment, as she happens to be extremely 
like hei, she sometimes makes her court unskil- 
fullv, m alfecting that likeness in her very mien, 
vhich gives theSnother ah uneasy sense, that Mis. 
Jane really is what her parent has ajnind to con- 
tinue to be ; but it is possible 1 am *too observing 
in this particular, and tjiis might be overlooked m 
them both, in respect to greater •circumstances : 
for Mrs. Jane is the right hand of her mother ; it is 
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hfT study and constant endeavour to assist her in 
the management of her housliold, to keej) all idle 
whispers from her, and «» discourage them before 
the} can come at her from any other hand; to in~ 

' force evtry thing that makes lor the merit of her 
brothers and tasters towards her, as well as the dili- 
gence and rhearlulness of her servants. It is by 
Mrs. Jane's management, that the whole family is 
governed, neither by lo\e nor tear, but a certain 
i;everence which is> composed of both. Mrs. Jane 
• is* what one Would call a perfect good voting wo- 
man ; but neither stiict piety, diligence' m domes 
tick atfairs, or any other a\o< alien, have' present’d 
her against love, which she bears to a voting gen- 
tleman of great expectation but small fortune ; at 
the sumo time, that men ot very great estates ask 
her of her mother. My lady tells her that pru- 
dence must give way to passion : so that Mrs. Jane, 
if I cannot accommodate the matter, must conquer 
more than one passion, and out of prudence banish 
the man she lo\e% and marry the man she. hates. 

The next daughter is Mrs. Annabclla, who has, 
a very lively wit, a great deal of good sense, is 
xcay^pretty, but gives me much trouble for her 
from a certain dishonest cunning l know in her; 
she can seem blind and careless, and full of her- 
self only, and entertain with twenty affected vani- 
ties, 'whilst she is observing all the company, laying 
up store for ridicule : and in a woid, is selfish, and 
interested under all the agreeable qualities m the 
world. Alg.s, what shall I do wnh^his girl ! 

Mrs. Cornelia passpsavyay her time very much m 
rending, and (hut with so great an attention, that it 
gives her the air of a student, and has 'an ill effect 
upAn her as she. is a fine young woman; the giddy 
part of the te\ will ba\e it she is in love ; none will 
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allow that she affects so much being alone, but for 
wavt of particular company. I have railed at 
romances before her, for fear of her falling into 
those deep studies : she has fallen in with my • 
humour that \\ # ay for ‘the time, But I know ' not 
how, my imprudent prohibition has, it seems, only 
Excited her curiosity ; and I am afraid she is better 
read than I know of, for she said of a glass of 
water in which she was going to watfh her hands 
after dinner, dipping her lingers with a pretty 
lonely air, 4 It is crystalline/* I shall examine fur- 
ther, and wait for clearer proofs. * 

Mrs. Betty is (i* cannot by what means or rrte- 
thods imagine) grown mightily acquainted with 
what passes in the town ; she knows all tha* matter 
of my lord such-a-one's leading my lady-such-one 
out from the play ; she is prodigiously acquainted, 
all of a sudden, with the world, and asked her sister 
Jatie the other day in an argument, 4 Dear sister, 
how should you know any tiling, that tiear nothing 
but what we do in our own tainily V I do not much 
like her maid. 

Mrs. Mary, the youngest daughter, whonrx-hoy 
rally and call Mrs. Irunside, because b have named 
her the Sparkler, is the very quintessence of good- 
nature and generosity ; she is the perfect picture of 
her grandfather ; and if one can imagine all good 
qualities which adorn human life become feminine, 
the seeds, nay, the blossom of them, are apparent 
in Mrs. Mary. %lt is a weakness 1 cannot get over, 
(for how ridiculous is a regard to the bodily per- 
fections of a man who is dead) but 1 cannot resist 
my partiality to this riiild, for being so like her 
grandfather ; how of ted have 1 turned from her, to 
hide the melting of my heart wfiyn she has been 
talking to me ! I am sure the child has no skilHn 
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it, for artifice could not dwell under that visage ; 
but if I am absent a day from the family, she is 
sure to he at my lodging the next morning to know 

• what is the matter. 1 

Av the head ’of these children, \vho have very 
plentiful fortunes, provided they marry with mine 
and their mother's consent, is my lady Lizard , 
who, you cannot doubt, is very well visited. Sir 
William Oger, and his son almost at age, are fre- 
quently at our house on a double consideration. 
"The knight is willing (for so he very gallantly ex- 
presses himself) .to marry the mother, or he will 
consent, whether that be so or not, that his sou 
Oliver shall take any one of the daughters Noll 
likes best. 

Mr. Rigburt of the same county, who gives in 
his estate much larger, and his family more an- 
cient, oilers to deal with us for two daughters. 

Sir Ilarry Pandolf has writ word from his seat in 
the coufitiy, "that hi also* is much inclined to an 
alliance with the Lizards, which he has declared in 
the following letter to my lady ; the shewed it me. 

thk* rooming. 

* 

4 M4DAM, 

* I have heard your daughters very 
well spoken of: and though I have very great of- 
fers in my own neighbourhood, and heard the 
small-pox is very rife at London, I will se;ul my 
eldest son to set', them, provided that by your lady- 
ship’s answer, and your liking of the rent-roll 
which I send herewith, your ladyship assures me 
he shall have one of them, for I do ir>t think to 
have my son refused by any woman; and so. 
Madam, I conclude, 

Your most humble servant, 

Henry Pandolf/ 
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N° 6. WEDNESDAY, MARCH 18, 1713. 


t HAVfe dispatched my young wcimen, and the 
town has them among them ; it is necessary for the 
elucidation of mv future discourses, .which I desire 
may be denominated, as they are tho # precepts of^a 
^hardian, Mr. Ironside's Precautions: I say it is, 
after what has been afready declared, in the next 
place necessary to*give an account of the males, • of 
this worthy family, whose annals 1 am writing. 
The alia ns of women being chiefly domesyck, and 
not made up of so many circumstances as the duties 
of men are, I fear I cannot dispatch the account 
of the males under my care, in so lew words as 1 
did the explanation which regarded inj women. 

Sir Harry Lizard, of Hhe county o4 NiMhamp- 
^ ton, son and heir of the late Sir Marifuuluko, is 
now entered upon the twenty-sixth yeai of las age, 
and is now at his seat in the f ount ly. 

The estate at piescnt in his hands ij> afcove thre* 
thousand a year after payment of tuxes; and all 
necessary charges whatsoever. lie is a man of 
good understanding, but not at all what is usually 
called a man of shining parts. His virtues aic much 
gi eater than his accomplishments, as to his con- 
versation. Hu4 when ypu come to consider his 
conduct with relation to his manners and fortune, 
it would be a very great injury not ta allow him [to 
be] a ver}/ fine gentleman. It has been carefully 
provided in his education, that Iqj should be yery 
ready at calculations. This gives him a quick 
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alarm inwardly upon all undertakings; and in a 
much shorter time than is usual with men who are 
not versed in business, he is master of the Question 
before him, and can instantly inform himself with 
great exactness in the matter of profit or loss Lha 
shall arise front any thing proposed to him. The 
same capacity, joined to an honest nature, makes 
him very just to other men, as well as to himself. 
Ihs payments a-* 4 very punctual, and I dare answer 
he never did,* or ever will, undertake any piece of 
building, or any ornamental improvement of his 
‘house, garden, park or lands, bcfoie the money is 
in his own pocket, wherewith he is to pay for such 
undertaking. He is too good to« purchase labourers 
or artificers (as by this means he certainly could) 
at an under rate ; hut he has by this means what I 
think he deserves from his superior prudence, the 
choice of all who are most knowing and able to 
serve him. With his ready money the builder, 
mason, and carpenter, are enabled to make their 
niarkot'bf gentlemeM in Ins neighbourhood, who in- 
considerately employ them ; and often pay their 
undertakers by sale of some of their land : where- 
as, ~*"re the lands on which those impro\ements are 
made, soi l to the artificers, the buildings would bn 
rated as lumber in the purchase. Sir Harry has for 
ever a year's income, to extend his charity, serve 
his pleasures, or regale his friends. Ilis servants, 
his cattle, liis goods speak their master a rich man. 
Those about his person, as his bailiff, the groom of 
Jiis chamber, and his butler, have chearlul, not a 
gay air ; the servants below them seem to live in 
plenty, but net in wantonness. As Sir Harry is a 
young man, and of an active disposition, his best 
figure is on horse-back. Biit before I speak of that, 
I should acquaint you, that during his infancy all 
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the young gentlemen of the neighbourhood were 
welcome to a part of the house, winch wan called the 
school ; where, at the charge of the family, there 
was a grammar-master, plain sober man, main- 
tained (with ^ salary, besides lps diet, * of fifty 
pounds a year) to instruct all such children of gen- 
tlemen, or lower people, as would # partake of his 
education. As they grew up, they were allowed to 
ride out with him upon his horses.* There were al- 
ways ten or twelve for the saddle in readiness to at- 
tend him and his favourites^ in the cltoice of whdhfe 
he shewed a good* disposition, undistributed his 
kindness among them, by turns, with great good- 
nature. All horses both for the saddle, and swift 
draught, -were very well bitted, and a skilful rider, 
with a riding-house, wherein he (the riding-master) 
commanded, had it in order to teach any gentle- 
man^ son of the county that would please to learn 
that exercise. We found our account in this pro- 
ceeding, as well in real jjroli^ us in esteem and 
power in the country ; lor as the whole sjiire is now 
po^< ssed by gentlemen, who owe; Sir Harry a part 
of education, which they all value themselves upon 
(their horsemanship) ; they prefer his horscTio all 
oihvrs, and it is 10 per cent, in the prffce*of a steed, 
which appears to come out of his riding-house. 

By this means it is, that Sir Harry, as I was 
going to say, makes the best figure on horseback, 
for liis usual hours of being in the field are well 
known ; and at those seasons the neighbouring gen- 
tlemen, his fri?nds and School- fellow s, take a plea- 
sure m giving him their company, with their ser- 
vants well J^chaved, and ^orses weircomnmnded. 

I cannot enough applaud Sir Harry for a parti- 
cular care in his horses. He jiftt only bitts* all 
which are ridden, but also all which are for the 

VOL. XVI. E 
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coach or swift draught, for grace adds mightily to 
the price of strength ; and he finds his account in it 
at all markets, more especially for the coach'or 
troop horses, of which that county produces the 
most strong and ostentatious. To keep up a brlied 
for any use whatever, lie gives plates for the best 
performing horse in every way in which that animal 
can be serviceable. There is such a prize for him 
that trots best, sftich for the best walker, such for 
the beet galloper, such for the best pacer ; then for 
hi:n who cl raw o most in such a time to such a place, 
then to him that carries best such a load on liL 
back, lie delights in this, and has an admirable 
faniy in the dress of the riders: some admired 
country girl is to hold the prize, her lovers to trot, 
and not e*> mend their pace into a gallop, when they 
are out- trotted by a rival ; some known country 
v it to come upon the bc^t pacer; these and the 
like little joyful aits, gain linn the love of all who 
do not know Ins worth, and the esteem of all who 
do. Sir IJ*irry is no tnend to the race-horse; he 
is of opinion it is inhuman, that animals should he 
put upon their utmost strength and mettle for our 
divtu'AiOn only. However not to be particular, he 
puts m forbid queen's plate every year, with orders 
to his ridfer never to win or he distanc ed ; and, like 
a good country gcntlerpan, says, it is a fault in all 
ministries that they encourage no kind of horses hut 
those which are swift. 

As I write lives, I dwell upon small matters, 
being of opinion with Plufiuirch, that little circum- 
stances show the real man better than things of 
greater moment. But good crconomyHs the. cha- 
racteristic of the Li/ards. I remember a < ircum- 
staifce about sitf years ago, that ga\c me hopes he 
yrould one time or other make a figure in parlia- 
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ment ; for he is a landed man, and considers his 
interest, though he is such, to be impaired or pro- 
moted according to the ^tate of trade. \\ lien he 
Wc^> but twenty years old, I took an opportunity iti 
his presence, ask ail intelligent woollen-draper j 
what he gave for his shop, [at] the corner of 
Change-alley ? The shop is I belike fourteen feet 
long, and eight broad. I was ijnswered, Ninety 
pounds a year. I took no notice, bjit the thought 
descended into the breast of Sir Harry, and I saw 
yn his table the next morilHig a computation of Flm 
value of land in an fUand, consisting of so many 
miles, with so many good ports ; the value of ^ach 
pait of the said island, as it lay to such ports, and 
produced such commodities. The whole of his 
working was to know why so few yards* near the 
Change, was so much better than so many acres in 
Northamptonshire ; and what those acres in North- 
amptonshire would be worth, were there no trade at 
all in this island. 

It makes my heart ake, when I think of this 
young man, and consider upon what plain maxims, 
and in what ordinary methods men of estate may 
do good wherever tbey are seated ; thgt so many 
should be what they are ! It is certain, tlyit the arts 
which purchase wealth or fame, will maintain them ; 
and I attribute the splendour and long continuance 
of this family, to the felicity of having the genius of 
the founder of it run through all his male line. Old 
Sir Harry, t]p great-grandfather of this gentleman, 
has written in his own hand upon all the deeds, 
which he ever signed, in the humour of that senten- 
tious age,^his sentence, 4 There are four good mo- 
thers, of whom are often born foijr unhappy daugh- 
ters ; truth begets hatred, happiness pride, security 
danger, and familiarity contempt/ 

» 2 
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— — ■ '-- IProperal curiu 

Vita cttat* SENEC. Trag. 

Witlrspeedy step life posts away. 

I this morning rlirl myself Urn honour to visit 
lady Lizard, and took my chair at the tea-table, at 
the upper t nd of which that graceful woman, with 
her daughters about her, appealed to mo with 
greater dignity than out any figure, either of 
Venus attended by the Grac< s, Diana with her 
nymphs, or any other celestial who ones her being 
to poetry. 

The discourse we had there, none being present ■ 
but our own Ydimly/ consisted of private matters, 
which tended to the establishment of these young 
ladies in the world. My lady, I observed, had a 
mind make mention of the proposal to Mrs. 
J?lne, of vvhii h she is very loud, and I much 
avoided, as being equally against it ; but it is by no 
means proper the young ladies should obsrive we 
ever dissent: therefore I turned the discom^e, by 
saying, i it was time enough to think of inairymg a 
young' lady, who was but three and twenty, ten 
yca^pMjte/ The whole table was ai&rmcd at the 
assertion, and the Sparkler scalded her fingers, by 
leaning suddenfy forward to look in my face : but 
my business at present, was % to make my court to 
£he mother; theiVforc, without regarding the re- 
fitment in the looks of the childien, 4 Madam/ 
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said I, 6 there is a petulant and hasty manner prac- 
tised in. this age, in hurrying away the ’life of wo- 
man, and confining the grace and principal action 
of jt to those years wherein reason and discretion 
are most feebl#, humour and passion most power- 
ful. From the time a young woman of quality has 
first appeared in the drawing-room, Raised a whisper 
and curiosity of the men about liei^ had her health 
drunk in gay companies, and been distinguished at 
public assemblies ; I say, madam, if within three 
up four years of h^r first XppearancS in town, slie» 
is not disposed of, her beauty is grown familiar, her 
eyes are disarmed* and we seldom after hear Jier 
mentioned but with indifference. What doubles my 
grief on this occasion is, that the more discreetly 
the lady behaves herself, the sooner is Tier glory 
extinguished. Now, madam, if merit had a greater 
weight m our thoughts, when we form to ourselvft 
agreeable characters of women, men w'ould think, 
m making their choices, ©f such jis wqpld take cure 
of, as w r ell as supply children for, the nyrsery. It 
was not thus in the illustrious days of good queen 
Elizabeth. I was this morning turning overji folio, 
cal hid, The Complete Ambassador, consisting 
chiefly of letters from Lord Burleigh, # Earl of 
Leicester, and Sir Thomas Smith. Sir ’Ihomas 
writes a letter to Sir Francis Walsingham, full of 
learned gallantry, wherein you may observe he pro- 
mises himself the French king's brother (who it 
seems was bu^J, cold lover) would be quickened by 
seeing the queen in person, who was then in the 
thirty-ninth year of her age. A certain sobriety in 
thoughts, ^rds, and taction, which w r as the praise 
of that age, kept the fire of love aljve *, and it burnt 
so equally, that it warmed and preserved, witLout 
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tormenting and consuming our beings. The letter I 
mention is us follows : 


* To the Right IVorshipjhl Mr. Francis W'L- 
sixtiiiAM, Ambassador, .resident in Trance. 

SIR 

< 1 am sorry that so good a matter 
should, upon so nice ;l point, be deferred. N\e 
may say that the lover will do little, it he will not 
trite the pan.s once to see his love; but she must 
first say yea, before he see li *r, or she him : twenty 
ways might be devised why he might come over, and 
be ‘Welcome, and possibly do more m an hour than 
he may in two years. ‘ Cupido il/e rjui xincit omnia, 
in oatlis ' aside t , et ex oca Us ejaculatin ' , et in tnulos 
vtriusque ridendu non sol u/n, at ait junta, J a mi mi 
\jntm, sed vir faminam ; tli.it powerful being Cupid, 
who couqucis all tilings, resides in the eves, he 
sends out all his darts irom the eyes : b\ tin owing 
glances at the eye? (according to tin' poet) not onl\ 
the woman captivates the man, but also the man the 
woman. What force, 1 pray you, can hearsay, and 
1 I and I trust/ do in comparison oi that 

0 cum pncbCnS prudent cm tuetar et alien/ nit in, et 
furore Jufsitan a morns ductus, amplechtur / when they 
lace to face see and converse with each other, and 
the lover in an ecstacy, not to be commanded, 
snatches an embrace, and saith to hnnsilt, and 
openly that she may hear, 6 Tencone tc mca, an etunn- 
mnn sow no i olunt fnminx itderi cugi ait id c/uud maxi- 
mum capunitf Are you in my arms, my bur one, 
or do we botl/Mrcum, and will women \\eii m their 
sleep seem forced to wliat l\iey most desire ? It we 
be (.old, it is our t part, besides the person, the sex 
mjuircth it. Why are you cold ? Is it not a young 
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man's part to be bold, courageous, and to adven- 
ture ? f U lie should have, he should* have but 
1 fionori/ieam reptifsam * even a repulse hero is 
glorious : the worst thatecan be said of him is but as 
ot Phaeton, ‘ iiitum si non taunt magnis tumen <\ra- 
dit anus;' thougli he could not command the c lia- 
liot ot the sun, Ins lull from it w a?* illustrious. So 
lar as I conceive, * Hue est so/y nostra anchuni , 
hue /art nda est nobis atea ; this is oiy’ only anchor, 
tins dye must he thrown. In our instability, 4 f 'mtm 
ijpnniHtum est any munuftii) perfection faction, up 
dictum stabdifatcni J (Acte potest;'* one lucky mo- 
ment would erosyi and fix all. This, ( else no- 
tiling is to be looked tor but continual dalliance and 
doubt luhiess, so far as I can see. 

1’iom Killmgvinith, \ our assured friend, 

Aug. Kir:. Thomas Smith. 

r riiough my lady was in very good humour, upon 
tTie insinuation that, a^rordyig to the Jsli/abeth 
scheme, she was Imt just advanced abqje the cha- 
racter of a girl; I found the rest of the company as 
much disheartened, that they were still but mere 
girls. 1 went on, therefore, to attnbute *tne ii^i- 
maiure marriages winch are solemnised in our days 
to the importunity of the men, which made it im- 
possible for young ladies to remain vngins so long 
as they wished for their own inclinations, and the 
h et dom of a single life. 

'lhere is no time of our life, under what cha- 
racter soevei, in which men can wholly divest them- 
selves of an ambition to be in the fipour of women. 
Cardan 7 , a grave philosopher and physician, con- 

* The account of Cai dan given here caneothe reconciledbto the 
truth of his character, which was froutf the most authentic ac- 
counts of it a very bad one. 
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fesses in one of his chapters, that though he had 
suffered poverty, repulses, calumnies, and ,a long 
series of afflictions, he mSver was thoroughly de- 
jected, and impatient of Jife itself, but under a 
calamity which li£ suffered from the beginning of 
liis twenty-first to the end of his thirtieth year, lie 
tells us, that thp raillery he suffered from others,, 
and the contempt which he had of himself, were 
afflictions beyond expression. 1 mention this only 
as. an argument extorted from this good and grave 
m<ui, to support my opinion qf the irresistible 
power of women, lie adds \n the same chapter,* 
that there arc ten thousand afflictions and disasters 
attend the passion itsell ; that an idle word im- 
prudently repeated by a fair woman, and Vast ex- 
pellees tef support her folly and \ unity, everyday 
reduce men to poverty and death ; but he makes 
tlitm of little consideration to the lmsci able and in- 
significant condition of being incapable of their fa- 
vour. 

1 make qo manner of difficulty of professing I 
am not surprised that the author has expressed 
himself after this manner, with relation to lo\e : 
tl\e heroic chastity so frequently professed by hu- 
mourists of* tlic fair sex, generally ends in an un- 
worthy choice, after having overlooked overtures 
to their advantage, ft is for this reason that I 
would endeavour to direct, and not pretend to 
eradicate the inclinations of the sexes to each other. 
Daily experience shews us, that t^e most rude 
rustick grows humane as soon as he is inspired by 
this passion ; it^gives a new grace to our manners, 
a new dignity to our minds* a new visitge to our 
persons. Whether wc are inclined to liberal arts, 
to arms, or address in our exercise, our improve- 
ment is hastened t>y a particular object whom wo 
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would please. Cheerfulness, gentleness, fortitude, 
liberality, magnificence, and all tin 1 virfues which 
adorn men, which inspire heroes, are most conspi- 
cuous in lovers. I spcal# of love as wliep, such as. 
are in this contyany, are the obje<«ts of it, who can 
bestow upon their husbands (if they follow their ex- 
cellent mother) all its jo\s without any of Us 
anxieties. 


N° 8. FRIDAY, MARCH 20, 1712-13.. 


- Am mum rcgc HOIt 1 T\p. n. 6J. 

Ciovein the mind. 

. 

A Guardian cannot hollow kis time* m ativ office 
more suitable to his character, than Misrepresent- 
ing the disasters to which we are exposed by the 
ii regularity of our passion^. I think I speal^nf this 
matter m a wav not.xet taken notic^ ( 4 !, when < 
obsei\e that they make* men do things unworthy of 
chose veiy passions. 1 shall illustrate this by a 
story 1 have lately read in the Royal Commentaries 
ot JYiu, wherein you behold an oppressor a most 
contemptible creatmc after Ins power is at an end; 
and a pi r-on lj*' oppressed so wholly intent upon 
revenge till he had obtained it, that in the pursuit 
of it be utterly negleeted lus own safely ; but when 
that motiv</uf ro\cnge ^vasatan end, returned to a 
sense of danger, in sutdi a manner,, as to be unable 
to lay hold of occasions which ©tiered themselves 
for certain security, and expose liimself from fear 
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to apparent hazard. The motives which I speak of 
nre not indeed so much to be called passions, as ill 
habits arising from passions such as pride and re- 
venge, \\hich are impro\ c.nents of our infirmities, 
and arc methinks but scorn and ange* regularly con- 
ducted. But to my story. 

Licenciado Tsquivel, governor of the city Po 
tocsi, commanded l 200 men to march out of that 
garrison towards the kingdom of Tucinan, with 
thrift orders t^ use no Indians in carrying their bag- 
gage, and placed himself at a ( onvement statu u 
without the gau‘s, to observe how bis orders welts 
pul in execution; be found tlu y weie wholly ne- 
glected, and that Indians were laden with the bag- 
gage' of the Spaniards, but thought tit to let them 
march by till the last rank of all came up, out of 
which he seized one man, called Aguire, who had 
two Indians laden with his goods. Within few days 
alter he was in arrest, 1 he was sentenced to receive 
ilQQ stripes. « Aguire represented by lus friends, 
that he was the brother of a gentleman, who had in 
his country an estate, with vassalage of Indians, and 
liopecL his birth would exempt lnm from a punish- 
ment of sr,\ mjich indignity. Licenciado persisted in 
the kind of punishment be bad already pronounced ; 
upon which Aguire petitioned that it might be 
altered to one that he should not survive ; and, 
though a gentleman, and from that quality not 
liable to sutler so ignominious a death, humbly be- 
sought his excellency that he mig^t be hanged. 
But though Licenciado appeared all his life, before 
lie came into power, a person of an easy and tract- 
able disposition, he was sa changed b) his office, 
that these applications from the unfortunate Aguire 
did but the more^gratify his insolence ; and during 
the very time of their mediation for the prisoner, 
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he insulted them also, by commanding, with a 
haughty tone, that his orders should be executed 
that very instant. This, as it is usual on such oc- 
casions, made the whole town flock together ; but 
the principal inhabitants, abhorring the severity of 
Liccnciado, and •pitying a gentleman in the condi- 
tion of Aguire, went in a body, and besought the 
governor to suspend, if not remit, the punishment. 
Their importunities prevailed on # nim to defer the 
execution for eight days; but when they came tp 
the prison with his warrant, they found Aguire^ 
already brought torth* stripped, aiyl mounted on 
an ass, which is the posture wherein the basest cii- 
niinals are whipped in that city. His friends efied 
out, 6 Take him off, take him off/ and proclaimed 
their order for suspending his punishment? but the 
youth, when he heard that it was only put off for 
eight days, rejected the favour, and said, i All n*y 
endeavours have been to keep myself from mounting 
tins beast, and from the shame of being seen 
naked ; but since things are come thus far, let the 
sentence proceed, which will be less than the fears 
and apprehensions I shall have in these eight days 
ensuing ; besides, I shall not need to givtf further 
trouble to rny friends Tor intercession on my behalf, 
which is as likely to be ineffectual as what hath al- 
ready passed/ After he had said this, the ass was 
whipped forward, and Aguire ran the gantlet ac- 
cording to the sentence. The calm manner in 
which he resigned himself, when he found his dis- 
grace must be, and thd scorn of dallying with it 
under a suspension of a few days, wl^ch mercy was 
but another form of the governor’s cruelty, made it 
visible that he took Comfort in some secret reso-* 
lution to avenge the affront. 

Aftpr this indignity, Aguire. ctould not be per- 
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suadod (though the inhabitants of Potoesi often 
importuned him from the spirit they saw in him) 
to go ii])on any military undei biking, but excused 
himself with a modest sadness m his countenance, 
saying, * that after such a shame as his was, death 
must be his only remedy and consolation, which 
he would endeavour to obtain as soon as possible/ 
Under this melancholy ' lie remained in Peru, 
until the time in which the office of Esquivel ex- 
pired ; after which, like a desperate man, he pur- 
^ujd and followed him, watching an opportunity to 
kill him, and wipe otf the sin' me of the late affront. 
Esquivel, being informed of this desperate reso- 
lution bv his friend*, endeavoured to avoid Ins 
enemy, and took a journey of tin or or four hun- 
dred leagues from him, supposing that Aguire would 
not pursue him at such a distance ; but Esquivel's 
ik.ght did but increase Aguire's speed in following. 
The lirst journey which Esquivel took was to the 
city of Eos Reyes, being three hundred and twenty 
leagues distant; but in less than fifteen days Aguire 
was there with him; whereupon Esquivel took 
another flight, as far as to the city of Quito, being 
fyur hundred leagues distant from Los R(\cs; but 
in a little metre than twenty days Aguire was again 
with him ; which being intimated to Esquivel, he 
took another h ap as far as Cozco, which is !i\e 
hundred leagues from Quito ; but in a lew days 
after he armed then 1 , came also Aguire, tra- 
velling all the way on foot, without shoes or stock- 
ings, saying, 1 that it became not the condition of 
a whipt rascal to travel on horseback, or appear 
amongst men/ In this manner did Aguire haunt 
and pursue Esquivel for Vhree years and four 
months; who benjg now tired and wearied with so 
many long and *tefhous journies, resolved to fix 
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liis abode at Cuzco, where lie believed that Aguire 
would scarce adventure to attempt any tlwng against 
him, for fetfr of the judge* who governed that city, 
who was a severe man, jmpartial and inflexible in 
allies proceedings; and accord in f jjy took it lodging' 
in the middle of the street of the* great chimb, 
ylicre he lived with great care and eautum, wear- 
ing a coat of mail under his upper coat, and went 
always armed with his sword and dagger, which 
1 were weapons not agreeable to Ins profession. 
Ilpwever Aguire followed diither als*>, and haviftt^ 
in vain dogged him fr<*m plac c to pja< e, day after 
day, he resolved to make the attempt upon linn in 
his own house, which ho entered, and wandered 
from room to room, till at last he came into Ins 
study where l.iccnciado lav on a couch asleep, 
Aguire stabbed linn with lus dagger with great 
tranquillity, and very leisurely wounded linn 
other parts of the body, which were not covered 
with his coat of mail. lie went out of the house 
in safety; but as lus resentment was sated, lie, 
f now began’ to retire t upon the inexorable temper 
of the governor of the place. Under tin* appre- 
hension he had not composure enough tff fly to 
a sanctuary, which was near the pltke where ho 
committed the fact ; but ran into the 1 street, fran- 
tick and distracted, proclaiming himself a criminal, 
by crying out, ‘ Hide me, hide me/ 

The wretched fate and poor behaviour of Li- 
cenciado, in flying his country to avoid the same 
person whom^le had before treated with so much 
insolence, and the high resentment^ of a man so 
inconsiderable, as Aguire, when much injured, are 
good admonitions to Tittle spirits in exalted sta- 
tions, to take care how they t»cat brave nidi m 
low condition. 
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In tJfitat brew crcverani epes, scu mcritimis seu terrestr'bus fructibu* 

scu multitudes increment o , sju saictitate discipline LIV. 

< 

They rose in a short time to that pitch of wealth and grandeur, 
.by means of an extensive commerce both by sea and land, by 
.n increase of the people, and by the reverence of their laws 
and discipline. 

Many of the subjects of my papers will consist of 
such things as I have gathered Horn the conversa- 
tion, or learned from the conduct of a gentleman, 
who has been very convoisant m our family, by 
name Mr. Charwell \ This person was formerly 
a merchant in this city, who, by exact u?conom\, 
great frugality, and very fortunate adventures, was 
about twenty > ears’ since , 1 and the fortieth yqar of 
his age, aiVivcd to the estate which we usually call 
a plumb f- This was a sum so much beyond Ins 
fiist ambition, that he then resolved to retire from 
tfie town, and the business of it together. AecoicS 
ingly he J laid out one half of his money upon the 
purchase of a nobleman's estate, nut many milts 
distant from the country seat ot my Lady Lizard. 
From this neighbourhood our liist acquaintance 
^egan, and has ever since been continued with 

IV 

* The person here alluded to under the name of Mr. Char- 
well, is said to have been the chnritiblc Edward Colston of 
Bristol, member of Parliament fyr that city, \Uio died un- 
married in October 17^1, about the close of his 85th year, 
decay in his understanding, without labour or sorrow.* 
’ t £.100,0000 
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equal application on both sides. Mr. Clmrwell 
visits v^ry few gentlemen in the country*; his most 
frequent airings in the summer-time are visits to 
my # Lady Lizaid. And i/ ever his affairs taring him 
up to town during the. winter, as soon as these are 
dispatched, he is sure to dine at her house, or to 
rsnake one at her tea-table, to take* her commands 
for the country. 

I shall hardly be able to give arw account how 
this gentleman lias employed the twenty years since 
h/? made the purchase I ha\e mentioned, withouf 
first describing the conditions of th^ estate. 

The estate then consisted of a good large old 
house, a park of 2000 acres, 8000 acres more of 
land divided into farms. The land not barren, 
but the country very thin of people, and these the 
only consumers of the wheat and barley that grew 
upon the premises. A river running by the liouSb, 
which was in the centre of the estate, but the same 
not navigable, and the rendering it aavigfible had 
been opposed by the generality of the whole country. 
The roads excessive bad, and no possibility of getting 
off’ the tenants corn, but at such a price ofj^arriage 
as would exceed the .whole value wty'n jt came 
market. The underwoods all destroyed, to lay the 
country open to my lord's pleasures ; but thei e was 
indeed the less want of this fuel, there being large 
coal-pits in the estate, within two miles of the 
house, and such a plenty of coals * as was sufficient 
for whole counties. Byt then the want of water- 
carriage made these also a mere drug, and almost 
every man'g for fetching. Many timber-trees were 
still standing only for ^ant of chapmen, very little 

* The scene is ill-chosen, for the country yields nonfc; in 
Northamptonshire the inhabitants are supplied with coals from 
othej counties. 

F 2 
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being used for building in a country so thin of 
people, and those at a greater distance , being in no 
likelihood of buying pennyworths, if they must be 
at the charge of land carriage. Vet eveiy tree was 
■\ alued at a much greater price than would be given 
for it m the place; so was eveiy acre of land in 
the paik; and* as for the tenants they were all 
lacked to r\li cnuty, and almost every one of them 
beggars. Alhthese things Mr. Clianvell knew very 
Well, yet was not discouraged from going on with 
111 s pm chase. 

Hut in the liist place, he resolved that a hundred 
in family should not ruin him, ift it had done his 
predecessor. Therefore pretending to dislike the 
situation of the old house, lie made choice of 
another at a mile distance higher up the river, at 
a corner of the park, where, at the expence of h 
or 50001. and all the ornaments of the old house, 
he built a new one, with all convenient offices 
more suitable to his'revenaes, yet not much larger 
than my lord's dog-kennel, and a great deal less 
than his lordship's stables. 

The pex t thing was to reduce his park. lie took 
down a great many pales, and with these inclosed 
only 200 acres of it near adjoining to his new house. 
The rest he converted to breeding cattle, which 
yielded greater profit. 

The tenants began now to be very much dissa- 
tisfied with the loss of my lord's family, which had 
been a constant market for great quantities of tlieir 
corn ; and with the disparking so much land, by 
which provisions were likely to be increased in so 
dispeopled a country. They were afraid* they must 
be obliged themselves to coVisumc the whole pro- 
duct of their farn£>, and that they should be soon 
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undone by the ceconomy and frugality of this gen- 
tleman* 

Mr. Charwell was sensible their fears were but 
too just ; and that, if neither their goods could be 
earned off to# distant miukets, jior the* markets 
brought home ter their goods, his tenants must run 
iiway from their farms. He had no hopes of mak- 
ing the river navigable, which was a point that 
could not be obtained by all the interest of his 
predecessor, and was therefore no? likely to be 
yielded up to a man who was not yut known in 4hp 
country. All that was left for hiyi was to bring 
the market homy to his tenants, which was the 
wiv thing he intended before he ventured fipon 
hr^ purchase, lie had even then projected in his 
thoughts the plan of a great town just«below the 
old house ; he therefore presently set himself about 
the execution of his project. 

The thing has succeeded to his wish. In the 
space ot twenty years is sc^ fortunate gs to see 
1000 new houses upon his estate, and at least 
5000 new people, men, women and children, in- 
habitants ot those houses, who are comfortably 
subsisted by their own labour, without Charge to 
Mr. Charwell, and to the great profit of his te- 
nants. 

It cannot be imagined that such a body of people 
can be subsisted at less than 5l. per head, or 25000b 
per annum, the greatest part of which sum is an- 
nually expended for provisions among the farmers 
of the next adjacent lands. And as the tenants of 
Mr. Charwell are nearest of all othei^to the market, 
they hav^’tlie best prices for their goods by all that 
is saved in the carriage. 

But some provisions are of tl*at nature, that they 
will not bear a much longer Carriage than from 
* 3 
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the e\trnno parts of his lands ; and I think I have 
bet -11 told, .that for the single article of milk, at a 
pint every day lor every house, his tenants take 
from this town not much less than 5001. per an- 
num. 

The soil of all kinds, which is made every year 
by the consumption of so great a town, 1 have 
heard has been valued at 2001. per annum. It ibis 
be true, the estate of Mr. Charwcll is so much ini* 
piov<d m tins very article, since* all this is carried 
o^u* upon his Guilds by the hack carnage of those 
very carts which were louden by his tenants with 
provisions and other necessaries tor the people. 

A hunch ed thousand bushels of coal are ne- 
cessary to supply so great a multitude with jearlv 
fuel. And as these are taken out of the coal-pits 
of Mr. Charwell, he receives a penny for eveiv 
bushel; so that this very article is an addition of 
4001. per annum to his revenues. And as the town 
and people are every year increasing, the i evciuu^ 
in the aboveinentioned, and many other artir les 
are increasing in proportion. 

There is now no longer any want of the familv 
of the predecessor. The consumption of aooo 
people is greater than can be made* by any lilty ot 
the greatest families m Great Britain. The t< mints 
stand in no need of distant markets, to take off 
the product of their farms. The people* near then- 
own doors are already more than they are able to 
supply; and what is wanting at home for tins pm- 
pose is supplied from places at greater distance, 
at whatsoever j^rice of carriage. 

All the farmers every where near the y river are 
now, in their turn, for ail ‘act of parliament to 
make it navigable,' ^jhat they may have an easy cai- 
riage for their com. to so good a market. The 
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tenants of Mr. Charwell, that they may have (lie 
whole market to themselves, are almost the only 
persons against it. But they will not be long able 
to oppose it : their leases are near expiring : and 
as*they are gynvn very ‘rich, there are HKiny other 
persons ready to take their farms at more than 
^double the present rents, even though the river 
should be made navigable, and distant people let in 
to sell their provisions together v^ith these farmers. 

As for Mr. Charwell himself, he if in no manner 
qf pain lest his lands should fall in their value *by 
the cheap carriage of provisions from distant places 
to Ins town. He knows very well that cheapness 
o t pro' visions was one great means of bringing to- 
gether <>o great numbers, and that they must be 
held together by the same means, lit* seems to 
have nothing more in his thoughts, than to increase 
his town to such an extent, that all the count ryjfor 
ten miles round about shall be little enough to sup- 
ply it. He considers that at how great a distance 
soever provisions shall be brought thitfier, they 
in ist t nd lit last m so much soil for hfe estate, and 
ill it the farmers of other lands will by this means 
contribute to the improvement of his owm 

But by what encouragements and vewards, by 
what arts and policies, and what sort of* people lnt 
lias iiiMted to live upon his estate, and how he bus 
enabled them to subsist by their own labour, to 
t ui grt at improvement of his lands, will be the 
subjects of some ot my future precautions. 


‘ TO THE GUARDIAN. 

si«t, March 1 6. 

‘ By your paper of* Saturday last, you 
give the town hopes that you # will dedicate that day 



to religion/ You could not begin it Letter than by 
warning \our pupils of the poison vented under a 
pretence to free-thinking. It you can spare roem 
in your next Saturday's paper for a few lines on 
the same subject, these ure # at jour disposal. 

‘ I happened to be present’ at a public conversa- 
tion ot some of the defendeis of this discourse of 
free-thinking, anti others that differed from them; 
where I had the diversion of hearing the same man 
m one breath pcisuade us to freedom of thought* 
and in the nex< f offer to demonstrate that we luid 
no freedom in any thing. One would think men 
should blush to find themselves entangled in a 
gi eater contradiction than any the discourse ridi- 
cules. This principle of free fatality or necessary 
liberty is «a worthy fundamental of the new sect ; 
and indeed this opinion is an evidence and cleai- 
ness so nearly related to transubstantiation, that 
the same genius seems requisite for either. It is fit 
the world should know how far reason abandons 
men that 'wouN employ it against religion; which 
intention, I hope ? justifies this trouble from, Sir, 

Your hearty well-wisher, 

Misatiit i s/ 
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N° 10. MONDAY, MARCH 23, 1712-1: 


• Venit ad me tape dam tans 

Vesutu mmium indulges , tumium meptus es. 

Nimtitm ipse est dw us prater aquumque et bonym* 

TER. Adelpl^. Act i. Sc. 1. 

• # 

lie is perpetually coming t® me, and tinging in my ears, that 
I do wrong to indulge him so much in the article of dress : 
but the fault lies in his own excessive and unrcasorftble 
severity. 


Wiikn I am in deep meditation in order to 'give 
my wards proper precautions, I have a principal 
regard to the prevalence of things which people of 
intuit neglect, and from which those of no merit 
raise to themselves an (*>teem*. of tlfis nature is 
the business of dress. It is weak in*a man of 
thought and reflection to be either depressed or ex- 
alted from the perfections or disadvantage of his 
persoji. However there is a respective conduct to 
be observed in the habit, according to thc*emincnt 
distinction of the body, either way. A gay youth 
m the possession of an ample fortune could not 
recommend his understanding to those who are 
not of his acquaintance more suddenly, than by so- 
briety in his h$)it; as this is winning at first sight, 
so a person gorgeously fine, which in itself should 
avoid the attraction of the beholdedf~eyes, gives 
as immediate offence. % 

I make it my business when mf Lady: Lizard's 
youngest daughter, Miss Molly, $ making cloaths, 
to consider her from head to foot, and cannot be 

7 t 
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easy w lien there is any doubt lies upon me con- 
cerning the colour of a knot, or any other part of 
her head-dress, which by its darkness or liveliness 
might tqo much allay or « brighten her completion. 
There is something loose in. looking as well as von 
possibly can; but it is also a \ice not to take care 
lu)w r von look, t 

The mdiscietym of believing that great qualities 
make up foi* the want ot tilings less considerable, 
is punished too se\erely in those who are guilty ot 
it. Every day's exp* lienee *shews us, among 
variety of people with whonf we are not acquainted, 
that w r e take impressions too favourable and too 
disadvantageous of men at first sight fiom their 
habit. J take this to be a point of great considera- 
tion', and I shall consider it in my future precau- 
tions as such. As to the female world, I shall give 
/item my opinion at large by way of comment upon 
a new suit ol the Sparklei’s, winch is to come home 
next week. «■ 1 design iU a model for the ladies ; 
she and I«have had three private meetings about it. 
As to the men, 1 am very glad to hear, being my- 
self a ftllow of Lincoln-collcge, that there is at 
iast in one qf our universities arisen a happy genius 
for little things. It is extremely to be lamented, 
that hitherto we come from the college as unable to 
put on our own cloaths as we do from nurse. We 
owe many misfortunes, and ail unhappv backward- 
ness in urging our way in the world, to the neglect 
of these less matters. Ivor this reason I shall au- 
thorise and support the gentleman who writes me 
the followifi£ letter ; and though, out # of diffidence 
of the reception his proposal should meet with from 
mu, lie has gi*en himself \oo ludicrous a figure ; 
I doubt not bqf from his notices to make men, 
who cannot arrive*at learning in that place, come 
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from thence without appearing ignorant; am! <uub 
as can, .truly knowing without appearing *bookish. 


* t;o tiii: guardian. 

SIR, Oxford , March 18, 1712-13. 

4 I foresee that you* will have many 
correspondents in this place ; but as#I have often 
observed, with grief of heart, that scholars are 
wretchedly ignoraivt in the science I profess, I flat- 
ter myself that my letter nv ill gain < r ? place in your 
papers. 1 have made it mv study, Sir, in these stmts 
of learning, to look into the nature of dress, and am 
what they call an academical beau. I lu^ve often 
lamented that I am obliged to wear a grave habit, 
since -by that means 1 have not an oppoitunity to 
introduce fashions amongst our young gentlemen ; 
an<j so am forced, contrary to my own inclinations 
and the expectation of alt who know iwc, tnP,ipp< ,tr 
in print. I have indeed met with somn^nnr^ in 
* he projects 1 have communicated to some sparks 
with whom 1 am intimate; and I cannot without u 
secret triumph confess* that the sleeves turned up 
with gree n velvet, which now flourish thioughout 
the university, sprang originally from my invention. 

‘ As it is necessary to have the head clear, as 
well as the complexion, to be perfect in this part 
of learning, I rarely mingle with the men (for 1 
abhor wine), Ifut frcquejit the tea-tables of the 
1 idies. I know every part of their dress, and can 
name all thejr things by their names."*! am con- 
sulted aboij£ every onymicnt they buy ; and, I 
speak it without vanity, "have, avcry'prettv fancy «to 
knots and the like. Sometimes ^ take a needle, 
and spot a piece of muslin for jfretty Patty Cross- 
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stitch, who is my present favourite, which, she says, 

I do neatly enough; or read one of your # papers, 
and explain the motto, which they all like mightily. 
Bui then I am a sort of petty tyrant amongst them, 
for I own I have my humours. If any thing bo 
amiss, they are sure Mr. Sleek will find fault ; if 
an) hoi ty-toitv c things make a fuss, they are sure to 
be taken to pieces the next visit. I am the dread 
of poor Celia, whose wrapping-gown is not right 
India ; and am avoided bv ThalaMris in her second- 
* hand mantua, which several masters of arts think 
very line, whureas 1 perceiv’d ft had been scoured 
with half an eye. f 

* d ims have 1 endeavoured to improve my under- 
standing, and am desnous to communicate my in- 
nocent tliscoveries to those, who, like me, may 
distinguish themselves more to advantage by their 
bodies than their minds. I do not think the pains 
I ha\e taken, in these my studn s, thrown away, 
since Ivy th^se meyn*, though 1 am not very valu- 
able, 1 ary howe\er not di.'itgieeable. Would gen- 
tlemen but reflect upon wh.it I sav* they would 
take care to make the best of themselves ; for I 
Ahink it intolerable that a blockhead should hr a 
sl( \c*n. Through every man tannot fill his licad 
with learning, it is in any one’s power to wear a 
pretty periwig; let him who cannot say a xv 1 1 ty 
thing, keep his teeth white at least ; he who hath 
no knack at writing sonnets, may however have a 
soft hand; and he may arch his ^eye-brows, who 
hath not strength of genius for the^nathematics. 

‘ After«4fce conclusion of the peace, we shall 
undoubtedly have new fashions from •France ; and 
I have some raison to thifck that som? particulari- 
ties in the garb gf their abbes may be transplanted 
iiither to advantage. What I find becoming iu 
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their dresft I hope I may, without the imputation 
of being; popishly inclined, adopt into our habits ; 
Ini V would willingly have the authority of the 
Guardian to countenance me m this harmless de- 
siu A. T woul<l not hereby assn nyj to mvSclf a ju- 
risdiction over any of 'our youth, but such as are 
incapable of impi ovciuent any other way. As for 
flu 1 aukward < re.it u res that mind their studies, I 
look upon them as irreclaimable, lhit o\er the 
aforementioned order of men, I de^fte a commis- 
sion from you to exercise full authority. Hereby 
I 'shall be enabled* fry in time to tnye to introduce 
se\eial pretty uddues-es in the taking and tucking 
up of gown^, to regulate the dmionsions of wig^, to 
vary the. tufts upon caps, and to enlarge or 11.11 row 
the herns ot bands, as I shall think mutt tor the 
public good. 

1 1 ha\e prepared a treatise against the cravat 
and beida^h which I am told is not ill done; 
artd have tin own together some hasty obsei \ ations 
upon stockings, which m\ hands assfuc me 1 need 
not hr ashaiin d of. Hut I shall not ofler them to 
the public k, until they arc appio\cd of at our fe- 
male club ; w luc h 1 an. the more willing tt* do, 1^*- 
( am i I am Mire of Vurir praise; they own I 
und< i ■'land tin -r tiling"- better than they dif. 1 ^hall 
1 'rein I <e \»r\ proud ot your rnruui .igemeut ; for, 
next to keeping tie* university clean, im gicatest 
ambition is to be thought, Sir, 

Your most obedient, 

humble seivant, 

SiMon Sleek.* 

• 

* A kind of neckcloth sb called, whence such as soldjdieu* 
were styled habci dashers 
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■ — Hue frofius me % 

Duttt doceo if fartug onmciy *uot online ad'ite . 

IJOK. 2 Sat. iii. 80. 

Attend /ny lecture, whilst I plainly show, 

*1 ha t all mankind are mad, from high to low. 

Tnf.RE is nn oblique way of reproof, which takes 
oft' from the sharpness of it ; and an address in 
flattery, which makes it agreeable though never so 
gross: but of all flatterers, the most skilful is he 
who can do what you like, without saying any 
t lf?i ig which argues he does it for \ our sake; the 
most winning circumstance in the woild being the. 
conformity o>* manirrs. . T speak of this as a prac- 
tice necessary in gaming people of seme, who are 
not yet gi\en up to self-conceit ; those who are 
far gone* in admiration of themselves need not he 
treated with so much delicacy, The following letter 
puts tins matter in a pleasant and uncommon light: 
The author of it attacks this uce with an air of 
compliance, and alarms us against it by exlioiting 
us to it. 

‘ TO TI1E GUAIlDl.yW 

* SIR, 

c As you profess to encourage all those 
who any • way contribute U> the public good, I 
flatfer mysclt I njay claim your countenance and 
protection, I unf by profession a mud-doctor, but 
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of a peculiar kind, not of those whose aim it is to 
remove; phrenzics, but one who makes *it my busi- 
ness to confer an agreeable madness on my fellow- 
creatures, for their mutual delight and benefit. 
Siifcc it is agreed by the philosophers, that happi- 
ness and miseiy consist chiefly in the imagination, 
nothing is more necessary to mankind in general 
tii an this pleasing delmum, which renders every 
one satislied with himself, and persuades him that 
* all others are equally so. 

‘ I have for several years, both® at home 
abroad, made this ^ lence my particular studv, 
which 1 may venture to say 1 have improved in 
almost all the courts of Europe; and have rcdiTced 
it into so safe and easy a method, as to practise it 
on both sexes, of what disposition, age ftr quality 
soever, with success. What enables me to perform 
this great work, is the use of my Obsequium Calhu- 
licon, or the Gland Elixir to support the spirits of 
human nature. This remedy js of the mo$t grate- 
ful flavour in the world, and agrees with all tastes 
whatever. It is delicate to the sfhses, delightful 
to the operation, mav be taken at all hours with- 
out confinement, and is as piopeily giveiwit a b#ll 
or playhouse as in a private chuinbei*. It restoi es 
and vivifies the most dejected minds, corrects and 
extracts all that is painful m the knowledge of a 
man's self. One dose of it will instantly disperse 
itself thiough the' whole animal system, dissipate 
tin 1 iiist moti^jis of distrust so as never to return, 
and so exhihfrate the l>raiu and ranly the gloom 
of relieetion, as to give the patients a new How of 
spirits, a vfvac lty of behaviour, and a pleasing de- 
pendence upon their own capacities. 

i Let a person be ever so f^r gone, I advise 
him not to despair ; even though lie has been 
G 2 
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troubled many years with restless reflections, which 
bv Ion# neglect have hardened into bellied consi- 
deration. Those that have been stung with sa'ine 
may hen 1 find a certain antidote, which infallibly 
disperses all the' remains of, poison* that has been 
left in the understanding b\ bad ernes. It for- 
tifies tlie heart, against the lunrour of pamphlets 
the inveteracy qt epigrams, and the mortification 
of lampoon** ; as has be'ii oft* n experienced by 
several person*? ot both sexc*, during the seasons 
wf Tunbridge and the Hath. 

4 I could as farther instances of my success, piu- 
duce certificates and testimonials tioni the fa- 
vourites and ghostly fatheis of the most eminent 
princes of Kurope ; but shall content myself with 
the mention of a few cuies, vvlin li I have per- 
formed by tins my grand uimc.'.-ul restorative, 
during the practice of one month onlv since I came 
to this city. 

Cures i/C the month of February, 1712-13. 

1 George Spondee, es(|. poet, and inmate of the 
parish of St. Paul's, Covent-narden, fell into vi- 
olent fits of the spleen upop a thin third night. 
He 1 Kid l^een frighted into a vertigo by the sound 
of ; cut-calls on the first day ; ' and ihe fretpient 
hissings on the second made him unable to endme 
the bare pronunciation of the lettei S. I searched 
into the causes of his distemper; and by the pre- 
scription of a dose of my Obst qi aim, prepared 
secundum orient , recovered linn to his natural state 
of madness .• I cast in at proper intervals the words, 
111 taste of the town, Knvy of eriticks Had per- 
formance of the* actors, and the like. lie is so 
perfectly cured that he has promised to bung 
another plav upon Hie stage next winter. 
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‘ A lad*) of professed virtue, of the parish of 
St. James's, Westminster, who hath desired her 
name may be concealed, having taken offence at 
a phrase of double meaning in' conversation, un- 
discovered by any other "in the company, •suddenly 
fell into a cold .fit of* modesty. Upon a right ap- 
plication of praise of her viituc, I threw the lady 
rtilo an agreeable waking dream, * settled the fu- 
mentation of her blood into a wafm chanty, so as 
to make her look with patience on Lite very gentle- 
man that ofiendcd. 

llilaria, of die jairi-h of St. Giles’s in the 
fichU, a coquette of long practice, was by the re- 
pinnand ol an oW maiden reduced to look gtave 
in coinpum, and d' liv hen-elf the play of the fan. 
In »h orl, -he w.is hiouehl to su< h melancholy cn- 
( uni'dam «*s, that she would sometimes unawares 
toll into devotion at dumb. I advised hereto 
take a few innocent freedoms with occasional 
ki^-es, prescidud lie * i the exercise of the eyes, and 
lmmednilelv i.used her to Iut lormer state of life. 
She on a Midden ie< overed her diiwplcs, furled her 
tan, thiew round her glances, and for these two 
Sundays last pa^t has not once been s<^n ill ^ a 
attei 1 1 v e posture. this the church 1 wardens are 
read) to atte.st upon oath. 

< Andiew ’terror of the Middle temple, Mo- 
!io( k, was almost induced by an aged bencher of 
the same house to leave off bright conversation, 
and pore over Coke upon Littleton. He was so 
ill that his hat began to flap, and lie was^ seen 
one day in the last term at Westminster-hall. 
This patient had quite lost his spirit of contra- 
diction; 1* by the distillation of a few t)f my vi- 
vif\ing drops in his ear, drew ^iim from hiS le- 
thargy, and restored him to usual vivacious 
G 3 
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misunderstanding. He is at present very easy in 
his condition. 

‘ I will not dwell upon Mie recital of the innu- 
merable cures I have pt*i formed within twenty days 
last past; but rather proceed to exhort all porsVms 
of whatever age, complexion or vpialitv, to take 
as soon as possible of this inv intellectual oil: 
which applied at the ear seizes all the senses with 
a most agreeable transport, and discovers its ef- 
fects, not only to the satisfaction ot the patient, 
L.ifL all who 'converse with, attend upon, or nnv 
way relate to him or her tha/» receives the kindly 
infection. It is often administer* d by cbambci- 
maicls, valets, or any the most ignorant domestic; 
it being one peculiar excellence of this mv-oil, that 
it is most* prevalent, the more unskilful the prison 
is or appears who applies it. Jt is absolutely ne- 
cessary for ladies to take a dose of it just betoie 
they take coach to go a visiting. 

‘ But, I offend th{> public, as Horace said, \\b a 
I trespass on any of your time. Give me leave 
then, Mr. Ironside, to make you a present of a 
drachm or two of my oil; though I have < ause to 
fct.r my 'prescriptions will not have the efiect upon 
you I could Svish : therefoir [ do not mdeaVour 
to bribe you in my favour by the present of my 
oil, but wholly depend upon your public spirit and 
generosity; which, I hope, will recommend to the 
world the useful endeavouis of, Sir, 

Your most obedient, 

most faithful, most devoted, 

most humble servant and admirer, 

Gn atiio. 

1 %• Beware of 'counterfeits, for such are abroad. 
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1 N. B. I teach the arcana of my art at reason- 
able rates to gentlemen^oFtheT unixcusitics, who 
desire to be qualified for writing dedications; and 
to >oung lovers and fortune -hunters, to be paid at 
the^lay of marriage. I fnstruct persons t)f bright 
capacities to Hatter others, and those of the meanest 
to flatter themselves. 

* c I was the first inventor of pocket looking- 
glasses/ 


N° 12. WEDNESDAY, MARCH 25, 1X13. 


Vel quia nil rectum , nisi quod placuit sibi, due uni : 

Vel quia turpe putant par ire nunoribus— 

HOIl. 2. Ep. i. 84. 

IMITATFD. 

You'd think no fools disgraced the former ^ign, 

Did not some giave examples vet rcu^ffn. 

Who scorn a lad should match his father’s akill. 

And having once been v^rong, will be >o still. POPE. 

When a poem makes its first appearaneb in the 
world, 1 ha\e always obseived, that it gives em- 
ployment to a greater number ot critics, than any 
other kind of writing. Whether it be that most 
men, at some time of their lives, ha\e trit d their 
talent that wiiy, and . thereby think they have a 
light to judge; or whether they imagine, that their 
making shrewd observations upon the polite arts, 
gives themi*& pretty figure ; or w hether there may 
not be some jealousy and caution in Lt stowing 
applause upon those who writf chiefly for fame. 
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Whatever the reasons be, we find few discouraged 
by the delicacy and danger of such an undertaking. 

I think ft certain that most men are naturally 
not only capable of being pleased with that which 
raises agreeable pictures in the fancy, but wiVing 
also to own it. * But then there „are many, who, 
by false applications of some rules ill understood, 
or out of deference to men whose opinions they 
value, have fonr.cd to themselves certain schemes 
and systems of satisfaction, and will not be pleased, 
opt of their own way. These are not enties them- 
selves, but readeis of critics, -who, without the 
labour of penfsing authors, 'are able to give their 
characters in general ; and know ju^t as much of 
the several species ol poetry, as those who lead 
books of f geography do of tlx genius of this or that 
people or nation. r l hese gentlemen deliver tin lr 
opinions senteutiouslv, and in general trim®; to 
winch it being impossible readdv to fraim* < mu* 
plete answers, they lmvc ollen the satislaeiion- ol 
leaving* the feoard ill triumph. As young prison-, 
and particular the ladies, an; liable to he lid 
aside by tht^e tyrants in wit, I shall evannne two 
or three* of the many strutag* ms they use, and sub- 
join such pn^cautions as may hinder candid wade is 
from bthng deceived therein . 

The first 1 shall take notice of is an objection 
commonly offered, viz. ‘ that such a poem hath 
indeed sonic good lines in it, but it is not a regu- 
lar piece.’ This, for the ino^f part, is urge d by 
those whose knowledge isdiawn lr<5m some famous 
French critics, who have written upon the epic 
poan, the drama, and the great kinds of pootiy, 
which capnot subsist without great regularity ; but 
ought by no medns to be requited in odes, epistles, 
panegyrics, and ftt6 like, which naturally admit oJ 
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greater liberties. The enthusiasm in odc;s, and the 
lieedomof epistles, is rarely disputed: but I have 
often heard the poems upon public occasions, writ- 
ten iji heroic verse, which 1 choose to rati pane- 
gyrics, severely censured upon tins account ; the 
reason whereof I cannot guess, unless it be, that 
because they are written in the samfe kind of num- 
bers and spirit as an epic poem, tllfcy ought there- 
foie to ha\e the same regularity. Now an epic 
poem consisting clnellv in narration, it is necessary 
that the incidents •should be related m the same 
order that thev are supposed to have been tran- 
sacted. But m wofks of the abo\ementioned kind, 
there is no more reason that such order should be 
observed, ’than that an oration should be a% metho- 
dical as an history. 1 think it sufficient that the 
great hints, suggested from the subject, be so dis- 
posed, that the first may naturally prepare the 
reader for what follows, and so on ; and that their 
places cannot be changed* withdht disadvantage to 
the whole. I will add furtln r, tb*t fomet lines 
gentle deviations, sometime^ bold and even abrupt 
digressions, where the dignity of the subject *een\g 
to give the impulse, are proofs of a imble genius ; 
as winding about and returning artfully to the main 
design aie marks of address and dexterity. 

Another artifice made use ol by pretenders to 
criticism, is an insinuation, ‘ that all that is good is 
borrowed from the ancients/ This is very common 
in the mouths* of pedants, and perhaps in their 
hearts too ; but is often urged by men of no great 
learning, for reasons very obvious. Now natuie 
being still the same, it is impossible for air# modem 
writer to paint her otherwise than the ancients 
have done. If, for example, I wnJ to describe the 
general's horse at the battle of Blenheim as i\iy 
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fancy represented such a noble beast, and that 
description should resemble what Virgil hath drawn 
for the horse of his hero, it would be almost irs ill - 
natured^to urge that [ had stolen my description 
from V irgil, as* to reproach the duke of Maribo* 
rough for fighting like /Eneas. All that the most 
exquisite judgment can perform is, out of that grqp.t 
variety of circumstances wherein natural objects 
may be considered, to select the most beautiful ; 
and to place images in such views and lights as will 
jfftect the fancy after the most, delightful nnuujer. 
Rut over and above a jusfr painting of nature, a 
learned reader will find a new beauty superadded 
in a happy imitation of some famous ancient, as it 
revives m his mind the pleasure lie took in his first 
reading "such an author. Such copyings as these 
give that kind of double delight which we perceive 
\*hcn we look upon the children of a beautiful 
couple; where the eye is not more charmed with 
the symmetry of the patfs, than the mind by ob- 
serving tl*£ resemblance transmitted from parents 
to their offspring, and the mingled features of the 
father tyid mother. The phrases of holy writ, and 
illusions to several passage^ in the inspired wri- 
tings (t^ougfi not produced as proofs of doctrine) 
add majesty and authority to the noblest discourses 
of the pulpit : in like manner an imitation of the 
air of llomer and Virgil raises the dignity of. modern 
poetry, and makes it appear stately and venerable. 

The last observation I shall makr at piesent is 
upon the disgust taken Ly those cfitics, who put 
on their cloaths prettily, and dislike every thing that 
is not written with ease. I hereby therefore give 
the genteel part* of the learned world to understand, 
that every thou^it which is agreeable to nature, 
and expressed in language suitable to it, is written 
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with ease. There are some things which must be 
written with strength, winch nevertheless are easy. 
The statue of the gladiator, though represented in 
such a posture as strains every muscle, is as # easy as 
that ‘fif Venus ; because, the one expresses strength 
and fury as naturally as the other doth beauty and 
softness. The passions are sometime to be roused, 
as well as the fancy to be enterfciinecl ; and the 
soul to be exalted and enlarged, as wejl as soothed. 
This. often requires a raised figurative style; which 
readers of low apprehensions or soft ana languid dis- 
positions (having heard of the word*, fustian and 
bombast) are apt tq reject as stiff and affected lan- 
guage. But nature and reason appoint different 
garbs for different things ; and since I write this to 
the men of dress, 1 will ask them if a solcfier who 
is to mount a breach, should he adorned like a 
beau, who is spruced up for a ball ? 


N* 13. THURSDAY, MARCH 26, 1713. 


Pudcre et hberalUate /iberos 
Retirtere, sutius esse credo , qudm metu. 

TER. Adclph. Act. i. Sc. 1. 

I esteem it better t<?keep children in ,uve by a sense of shame, 
and a condescension to their inclinations, than by fear. 

Thf. reader has had some account of the whole 
family of tlrt5 Lizards, -except the younger sons. 
These are the branches which ordinarily spread 
tLemselves, when they happen to % bc hopeful, into 
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other houses, and new generations, as honourable, 
numerous, and wealthy as those from whence they 
are derived. For this reason it is, that a very pe- 
culiar regard is to be had to their education. 

Yomfg men, # when they are good for any thing, 
and left to their own inclinations, delight either m 
those accomplishments we call their exercise, in 
the sports of tfie field, or in letters. Mr. Thomas, 
the second son,* does not follow any of these with 
too dec]) aifattention, but took to each of them 
.enough nc\cr to appear ungraceful or ignorant. 
This general ipclinatibn makes him the more agree- 
able, and saves him from the imputation of pedan- 
try. Ills carriage is so easy, that he is acceptable 
to all .with whom he converses; he generally falls 
in withdhe me lmation of his company, is never as- 
suming, or prefers lmnself to otlu rs. Thus he 
sbvaNS gains favour without envy, and has every 
man’s good wishes. It is remarkable, that from his 
birth ti) this dav, though he is now four and twentj, 
I do not remember that* ho has ever had a debate 
with any r bf^*- playfellows or friends; 

His thoughts, and present applications are to 
inttV a court life; for which, indeed, I cannot 
but think hrm peculiar^ forfned : tor lie has- joined 
to tins' complatoncv of manners a great natural 
sagacity, and can very well distinguish between 
things and appearance s. r l hat wav ot life, wherein 
all men are nvuls, dt mai.ds great < ircumspcetion to 
avoid controversies arising. trom ditVen ntmteiests ; 
but he who is by nature 1 V)1 a flexible* u mper has his 
work half done. 1 ha\e been particularly pleased 
with his behaviour towards women: lit: has the 
skill, i if their ronversatiop, to convene witli them 
as* a man wouf^ with those from whom he might 
have expectation, but without making requests. 
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I do not know that 1 ever heard him make what 
they call a compliment, or be particular, in his ad- 
dress to* any lady ; and yet 1 never heard any wo- 
man speak of him but with a peculiar regard. I 
bclicft-e he has been often beloved, but know not 
that he was ever yet* a lover. The great secret 
among them is to be amiable without design. He 
hits a voluble speech, a vacant countenance, and 
easy action, which represents theTact which he is 
relating with greater delight than if would have 
been to have been present at the transaction he r#-* 
counts. For you s^e \t not only your own way by 
the bare narration, but have the additional plea- 
sure of his sense of it by this manner of represent- 
ing it. There are mixed in his talk so mapy plea- 
sant ironies, that things which deserve th# severest 
language are made ridiculous instead of odious, and 
you see every thing in the most good-natured asp®pt 
it can bear. It is wonderfully entertaining to me 
to*hear him so exquisitely pleasant, and n^ver say 
an ill-natured thing. H6 is with all his acquaint- 
ance the person generally chosen t c ^efoncile any 
difference, and if it be capable of accommodation, 
Tom Lizard is an unexceptionable referee ItS^s 
happened to him more than once, tha* he has been 
employed, by each opposite in a private •manner, 
to feel me pulse of the adversary ; and when each 
has proposed the decision of the matter by any 
whom the other should name, he has taken hold of 
the occasion, and put on the authority assigned by 
them both, so. seasonably, that they have begun a 
new correspondence with each other, fortified by 
his friendship to whom they both owe the value 
they have fcr one another, and consequently con- 
fer a greater measure of their good-will upon* the 
ipterposer. I must repeat, tljat above all,, my 

voi. XVI. II 
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young man is excellent at raising the subject on 
which he speaks, and casting a light upon it more 
agreeable to his company, than they thought the 
subject was capable of. lie avoids all emotion 
and violence, ayd never is warm but on an affec- 
tionate occasion. Gentleness is what peculiarly 
distinguishes him from other men, and it runs 
through all his Voi ds and actions. 

Mr. William,* the next brother, is not of tins 
smooth mnk<5, nor so ready to accommodate lnm-i 
tf sclf to the humours and inclinations of other men, 
but to weigh what passes wi^h £ome seventy. lie 
is ever seal thing into the first springs and causes 
oflmy action or circumstance, insomuch, that if it 
were not to be expected that experience, and con- 
versation would allay that humour, it must in- 
evitably turn him to ridicule. But it is not proper 
te break in upon an inquisitive temper, that is of 
use to him in the way of life which he proposes to 
himself, to wit, the study of the law, and the -en- 
deavour to arrive at a faculty in pleading. I have 
been vcry^ciTiirful to kill in him any pretensions to 
follow men already eminent, any farther than as 
suV cess is an encouragement ; but make it rnv 
endeavour to cherish, in the principal and fust 
place, his eager pursuit of solid knowledge in Ins 
profession : for I think that c lear conception will 
produce clear expression, and clear c\pi< ssion pro- 
per action : I never saw a man speak very well, 
where I could not apparently observe ibis, and u 
shall be a maxim with me till I sea an instance to 
the contrary. When young and unexperienced men 
take any particular person for their pattern, they 
are apt vo imitate them irj such thirrgs, to which 
the'ir want of knowledge makes them attribute suc- 
cess, and not tc^Jhe real causes of it. Thus one 
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may have an air, which proceeds from ajustsuf- 
ficiency 4 and knowledge of the matter before him, 
which may naturally produce some motion of his 
head and body, which mi^ht become the bench bet- 
ter tli an the bar. How. painfully wrong would this 
be m a youth at Piis first appearance, when it is not 
wyll even for the sergeant of the greatest weight 
and dignity. But I w ill, at this tiyie, witli an hint 
only of his way of life, leave Mr. \yilliam at his 
study in the Temple. 

The youngest son, Mr. John, is* now in tlte 
twentieth year of Ins age, and has had the good for- 
tune and honour tojje chosen last election fellow of 
All-Souls college in Oxford. He is very graceful 
in his person ; lias height, strength, vigour, and a 
certain chearfnlness and serenity that c reates a sort 
of love, which people at lirst sight obser\c is ripen- 
hig into esteem. lie has a sublime vein in poetry, 
and a warm manner in recommending, either in 
speech or writing, whatever be has .earnestly at 
heart. This excellent young man hasjjlgyoted him- 
self to the service of his Creator; and with an apti- 
tude to every agreeable quality, and (‘very happy 
talent, that could inajte a man shine in a court, r>r 
command in a camp, he is resolved to go jnto holy 
( rders. He is inspired with a true sense of that 
function, when chosen from a regard to the in- 
terests of piety and virtue, and a scorn of w hatever 
men call great in a transitory being, when it comes 
in competitior*with what is unchangeable and eter- 
nal. Whatever men would undertake from a pas- 
sion to glory, whatever they would do for the ser- 
vice of their country, this youth has a mind pre- 
pared to atchievc for the salvation of souls. What 
gives me great hopes that lie wilUune day make an 
extraordinary figure in the Christian world, is, that 
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his invention, lus memory, judgment and imagina- 
tion, are always employed in this one view ; and I 
do not doubt but in my future precautions to pre- 
sent the youth of this age with more agreeable nar- 
rations, compiled by this young man on the suftject 
of heroic piety, than any they can meet with in 
the legends of love and honour. 


N° 14. FRIDAY, MaRCH 27, 1713. 


Nec seif, qua sit iter , ntc si scut imperet — — 

G\ ID. Met. 1. ii. 170. 

— ■ - ■■ Nor did he know 

Which way to turn the reins, or where to go ; 

Npr would the horfes, had he known, obey. 

ADDISON. 


‘ TO THE GUARDIAN. 


C SIR, 

1 You having in your first paper de- 
clared, among other things, that you will publish 
whatever you think may conduce to the advance- 
ment of the conversation of gentlemen, I cannot 
but hope you will give my young meters, when I 
have told you their age, Condition, and how they 
lead their lives, and who, though I say it, arc as 
docile as any youths in Europe, a lesson which they 
.very nnudi want* to restrain them fr6m the in - 
fectibn of bad qympany, and squandering away 
their time in idle ifad unworthy pursuits, A word 
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fiom you, l am very well assured, will prevail more 
with them than any remonstrance the^ will meet 
witli at* home. The eldest is now about seventeen 
years of age, and the younger fifteen, born of noble 
parqjitage, and to plentiful fortunes. They have a 
very good father .and mother, and also a governor, 
but come very seldom (except against their wills) 
ut the sight of any of them. Thattvhich I observe 
they have most relish to, is horsed and cock-fight- 
ing, Which they too well understand,* being almost 
positive at first sight to tell you whiehjiorse will w^ij 
the match, and which cock the battle; and if you 
are of another opinion*, will lav you wluit you please 
on their own, and*it is odds but you lose. Wlmt I 
fear to be the greatest prejudice to them, is their 
h< oping much closer to their horses heels Wian their 
hooks, and converging more with their stablemen 
gnd 1 t< kies thrni with their relations and gentlernyi : 
and 1 appielu nd, arc at this lime better skilled 
how to hold the joins, and drive a coach, than to 
translate a \eise in Vitgil oi f 1 1 orate. For the 
other d.iv, -taking a walk abroad, tfcfT met acci- 
dentally in the fields with two voung ladies, whose 
coimisalion they were very much pleaded 
and I* in tr desirous to* ingratiate themselves furth« r 
into their favour, prevailed with them, though they 
had never seen them before in their lives, to take 
the air in a coach of their father's which waited for 
them at the end of Gray's-inn-lanc. The youths 
ran with the wings of love, and oidored the coach- 
man to wait at the to\vn« end till they came back. 
One of oui young gentlemen got up before, and the 
other behind, to act the paits they had long, by 
tin 1 direction and example of their comrades, taken 
inucJt pains to qualify themselves # for, and so yal- 
lopped off, What these mean piitei taimnents will 

II o 
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end in, it is impossible to foresee; but a precau- 
tion upon, that subject might prevent very great 
calamities in a very worthy family, who take in 
your papers, and might perhaps he alarmed at what 
you lay before tjiem upon this subject. 

1 am, Sir, 

Your most humble servant, 

t. s: 


‘.TO T1IE GUARDIAN. 

4 SIR, 

4 4 1 writ to you in the. :21st of tin* 

month, which you did not think lit to take notice 
of; it g^ves me the greater trouble that )uu did 
not, because I am confident the father of tin* young 
lads, whom I mentioned, would have considered 
how far what was Tsaid in my lettei concerned him- 
self; upon which it is now too late to rcilect. His 
ingeniems son, the eoachir.au, aged seventeen years, 
has since <* 1 / 2 + time ran away with, end married, 
one of the girls 1 spoke of in my last. Tlu* man- 
lier of c«? r rying on the intrigue, as 1 have picked it 
out of the younger brother, who is almost sixteen, 
still a bachelor, was as follows. One of the young 
women whom they met in the fields seemed very 
much taken with iny master the elder son, and was 
prevailed with to go into a cake-house not far off 
the town. The girl, it seems, acted her part so 
well, as to enamour the boy, ancf make him in- 
quisitive into her place of abode, with all other 
questions which were necessary toward further in- 
timacy. c The matter was so managed, /hat the lad 
was made to believe therd was no possibility of 
conversing with *fccr, by reason of a very severe 
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mother, hut with the utmost caution. What, it 
seems, made the mother, forsooth, thg more sus- 
picious* was, that because the men said her daughter 
was pretty, somebody or other would persuade her 
to ijiarry while she was too youn^ to kno*v how to 
gove rn a family, Bv ‘what i can learn from pre- 
tences as shallow as this, she appeared so far from 
I Hiving a design upon her lover, thftt it seemed im- 
practicable to him to get her, except it were car- 
ried on with much secrecy and skill* Many were 
the interviews these lovers had in foyr and twei^y 
hours time : for h was managed by the mother, 
t liiit lie should run in and out as" unobserved by 
her, and the* girl Iff* called every other instant into 
the next room, and rated (that she could not stay 
in a place) in his hearing. The young gentleman 
was at last so much in love, as to be thought by 
Jhe daughter engaged far enough to put it toj^hr 
venture that he could not live without her. It wa^ 
naw time for the mother to appear, who surprised 
the lovers together in private*, and TmnisTied the 
youth her house. What is not in power ol 
love ! the charioteer, attended by bis faithful friend 
the younger brother, got out the other morim^a 
little earlier than ordinary, and having made a sud- 
den friendship with a lad of their own age by the 
force of ten shillings*, who drove a hackney coach, 
the elder brother took his post in the coach-box, 
where he could act with a great deal of skill and 
dexterity, and waited at the corner of the street 
where his mistress lived, in hopes of carrying her 
off under that disguise. The whole day was spent 
in expectation of an opportunity ; but in many 
parts of it* he had kind looks from a distant witf- 


* Then probably the common fife for a day. 
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clow, winch was answered by a brandish of his 
whip, and t a compass taken to drive round and 
show his activity, and readiness to convey her 
where she should command him. Upon the ap- 
proach of the evening, a mote was thrown into his 
coach by a porter, to acquaint Ipm that his inis- 
tiess and her mother should take coach exactly at 
seven o'clock ; but that the mother was to be s. t 
down, and t lie 'daughter to go further, and call . 
again. The 1 appy minute came at last, when our 
li;ick had the, happiness to take in his expected fare, 
attended by her mother, .and the young lady with 
whom he had first met her. The mother was set 
down in the Strand, and her daughter ordered to 
call on her when she came from her cousin's an hour 
afterward^. The mother was not so unskilful as 
not to have instructed her daughter whom to send 
for, and how to behave herself when her lover 
should urge her cohsent. Wo yet know no further 
particulars, but that my young master was married 
that night at Kniglftsbridge, in the presence of his 
brother am£^wo or three other persons ; and that 
just before the ceremony he took Ins brother aside, 
apfrUusktid him to marry the other young woman. 
Now, sir, I will not harangue upon this adventure, 
but only observe, that it the education of this 
compound creature had been more careful as to his 
rational part, the animal life in him had not, per- 
haps, been so forward, but lie might have waited 
longer before he was a husband. However, as tlie 
whole town will in a day or two know the names, 
persons, and other circumstances, I think this pro- 
perly lies before your Guardianship to consider for 
‘the admonition of others ; but my yo;*ng master^ 
fate is irrevocable. 

I am, Sir^your most humble servant/ 
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N* 1 5 . SATURDAY, MARCH 28, 1718. 


ilbi quints* 

Spent idem* sudet tnultum* frustraque Liboret , 

Ausus idem IlOR. Ars Poet. v. 240. 

All men will try, and hope to write as well. 

And (not without much pains* ) be undeceiv'd. 

ROSCOMMON. 

I came yesterday into the parlour, where I foifhcl 
Mrs. Cornelia, my lady's third daughter, all alone, 
reading a paper, which, as I afterwards foilticl, con- 
tained a copy of verses upon love and friendship. 
She, I believe, apprehended tlmtji had glanced imy 
eye upon the paper, and by the order and dispo- 
sition of the lines might distinguish that the$ r were 
poetry ; and therefore, with an innocent confusion 
in her face, *she told me I might read them if I 
pleased, and so withdrew. By the hand, at first 
sight, I could not guess whether they cam? froTl?" 
beau c/t a lady ; but having put on irty spectacles, 
and perused them carefully, I found by softie pe- 
culiar modes m spelling, and a certain negligence 
in grammar, that it was a female sonnet. I have 
since learned, that she hath a correspondent in the 
country, who lj as bookish as herself; that they 
write to one another by the names of Astrea and 
Donndci, and are mightily admired lor their easy 
lines. As I should be loth to have a poetess ii^ 
our family, find yet am. unwilling Ijarshly to cross 
the; bent of a young lady's genius.* I chose ratltcr 
to throw together some thoughts ftpon that kind of 
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poetry which is distinguished by the name of Easy, 
than to risk the fame of Mrs. Cornelia's friend, by 
exposing her work to public view. 

I have said, in a foregoing paper % that every 
thought which in agreeabfe to nature, and expressed 
in a language suitable to it, is vVritten witlj ease : 
which I o fife red, in answer to those who ask for ease 
in all kinds of poetry ; and it is so far true, as it 
states the notion of easy writing in general, as that 
is opposed to what is forced or affected. Hut a., 
there is an easy mien, and easy dress, peculiarly so 
called ; so there is an easy sort of poetry. In 
order to write easily, it is necessary in the first 
place to think easily. Now, according to different 
subjects, men think differently ; anger, fury, and 
the rou£h passions, awaken strong thoughts ; glory, 
grandeur, power, raise great thoughts: love, me- 
lancholy, solitude, and whatever gently touches 
the soul, inspire easy thoughts. 

Of the thoughts* suggested by these gentle sub- 
jects, ther^are some which may be set off’ by style 
and ornament. Others there are, which the moie 
simply they are conceived, and the more clearly 
tGey are expressed, give the soul proportionally 
the more pleasing emotions. The figures of style 
added lo them serve only to hide a beauty, how- 
ever gracefully they are put on, and are thrown 
away like paint upon a fine complexion. But here 
not only liveliness of fancy is requisite to exhibit a 
great variety of images ; but also riceness of judg- 
ment to cull out those, which, without the advan- 
tage of foreign art, will sliine by their own intrinsic 
beauty. By these means, whatsoever seems to 
demand" labour being rejected, that only which ap- 
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•pears to be* easy find natural will rome in ; and so 
art \vill # be hid by art, which is the perfection of 
easyb writing. 

I will suppose an author to be really possessed 
with*the passion which .he writes upon, and then we 
shall see how hfc would acquit himself. This I 
take to be the safest way to form judgment of 
him : since if he be not truly moved, lie must at 
least work up his imagination as nciy as possible, 
','o resemble reality. 1 choose to instance in love, 
which is observed to have produced the most 
finished pcrformanccs*m this kind. A lover will 
be full of sincerity* that he may be believed by .his 
mistress ; he will therefore think simply ; he will 
express himself perspicuously, that he may not 
perplex her ; lie will therefore write unaffectedly. 
Deep reflections- are made by a head undisturbed ; 
mid points of wit and fancy ar« the work of an 
lieai tat ease; these two dangers then, into which 
poets are apt to run, aro # effectually ncnuntal out 
of the lover's way. The selecting proper circum- 
stances, and placing them in agreeable lights, are 
the finest secrets of all poetry ; hut the rcqdleg^ui 
of little circumstance^ is the lover's # sole medita- 
tion, and relating them pleasantly, the business of 
hi . life. Accordingly we find that the most cele- 
brated authors of this rank excel in love-verses. 
Out of ten thousand instances I shall name one, 
which I think the most delicate and tender I ever 
saw. 

• To myself I sigh often, without knowing why; 

And when absent from Phyllis, methinks I could die/ 

A man who hath ever been in love will *be 
touched at the reading of these ;iines ; and every 
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one, who now feels that passion, actually feels that 
they are tfuc. 

From what I have ad va need it appears, how 
difficult it is to write easily. But when easy writings 
fall into the hand of an ordinary reader, they up- 
pear to him so natural and unlaboured, that he 
immediately resolves to write, and fancies that all 
he hath to do i? to take no pains. Thus he thifiks 
indeed simplv, but the thoughts, not being chosen 
with judgment, are not beautiful : he, it is true, 
impresses himself plainly, but flatly withal. Again, 
if a man of vivacity takes jt in his head to write 
this way, what self-denial must he undcigo, when 
bright points of wit occur to his fancy ! llow r dilli- 
cult will he find it to reject florid phrases, and 
pretty embellishments of style ! So true it is, that 
simplicity of all things is the hardest to be copied, 
aftd ease to be acquired with the greatest labouvr. 
Our family knows very well how ill Lady Flame 
looked, when she. intituled Mrs. Jane in a plain 
black suit^And, I remember, when Frank Courtly 
was saying the other day, that any man might write 
eajjy, I ( only asked him, if he thought if possible 
fhat squire Hawthorn should e\er come into a 
room ^is he did ? lie made me a very haYidsome 
bow, and answered with a smile, 4 Air. Ironside, 
you have convinced me/ 

I shall conclude this paper by observing that 
pastoral poetry, which is the most considerable 
kind of easy writing, has the oftenest been at- 
tempted with ill success, of any sort whatsoever, 
I shall therefore, in a little time, communicate my 
'thoughts upon that subject to the public, 
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16. MONDAY, MARCH 30, 1113. 


• —————— Nc forte pudvu 

Sit tibi muia ly at iolcr ', rf cantor yj^olln. 

1IOK. \rf Pod. v. -106. 
Plush not to patioijise the muse’s skill. 

Tv o mornings ago a gentleman mine in to my 
lad\ Li/ard's tea-table, who is distinguished* m 
town by the good taste be is known to ha\c in po- 
ll U‘ writings, especially such as relate to fove and 
gallantry. The* figure of the man liad something 
<*ld anci grotesque in it, though his air and nmirnar 
were genteel and easy, and Ins wit agreeable. '1 he 
lacfies, in complaisance to # him, turned (Jie discourse 
to poetry. 'I his scion gave him an j^rasion of 
producing two new songs to the company ; which, 
he said, lie would venture to recommend as eom- 
pleat performances, 'flic first, continued he, is\?y 
a gentleman of an unrivalled reputation in every 
kind of writing * ; and the second by a lady who 
does me the honour to be in love w ith me, because 
I am not handsome. .Mrs. Annabclla upon this 
(who never lets Slip an occasion of doing sprightly 
things) gives a» twitch to the paper with a finger 
and a thumb, and snatches it out of the gentleman's 
hands: then casting her eye over it with a seeming 
impatience, ^shc read us the songs ; and in a vei*r , 
obliging manner, desired the gentleman ^ould let 

* Probably Addhoix 
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her have a copy of them, together with his judg- 
ment upop songs in general; that I may be able, 
fcaid she, to judge of gallantries of this nature, if 
ever it should be my fortune to have a poetical 
ltner. 'The gentleman complied; and accordingly 
Mrs. Annabclla, the very Aext morning,- when she 
was at her toilet, had the following packet deli- 
vered to her bV a spruce valet de charnbre. r ’ 


THE FIRST SONCi. 


I. 

On Belvidera’s bosom lying, 

Wishing, panting, sighing, dying, 

The cold regardless maid to move, 

With unavailing prayeii I sue : 
c Cou first have taught me how to love, 
Ah teach me to be happy too!’ t 

* II. 

But she, alas ! unkindly wise, 

To ^J1 my sighs and Jours replies, 

Tis eveiy piudent maid’* concern 
er's fondness to improve ; 

If to be happy you shall learn, 

# You quickly would forget to love/ 

THE SECOND SONG. 

I. 

Boast not, mistaken swain, thy art 
To please my partial eyes ; 

The charms that have subdued my heart, 
Another may despise. 


II. 

Thy face is to my humour made, 
‘Another it may fright : 

Perhaps, by some fond whim betray’d, 
in oddness^ delight. 
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III. 

Vain youth to your confusion know, 

Tis to my love’s excess 

You all your fancy’d beauties owe, 

Which fade as that f grows less. 

IV. 

For your own sake, if not for mine. 

You should preserve my fire : 

Since you, my swain, no more will shin^, 
YY hen I no more admire. 

V. 

By me, indeed, you are allow’d 
The wonder oi^your kind ; 

But be not of my judgment proud. 

Whom love has render’d blind. 


. ‘ TO MRS. ANN ABELL A LIZARD. 

‘ MADAM, 

To let you see how absolute your 
* ommancls are over me, and to convince you of 
the opinion 1 have of your good sense, I shall, 
without any preamble of compliments, give you 
my thoughts upon Song-wiiting, in the same order 
as they have occurred to me. Only allow me, in my 
own defence, to say, that 1 do not remember ever 
to have met with any piece of criticism upon tins 
subject ; so that if 1 err, or seem singular in my 
opinions, you * v ill be the more at liberty to ditfer 
horn them, since I do nol pretend to support them 
by any authority. 

1 In all jjges, and in every nation where poetny 
has been in fashion, the tribe of •sonneteers hath 
been very numerous. Every next young fellow 
that has a moving fancy, and the least jingle of 
i 2 
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verse in his head, sets up for a writer of songs, 
and resolves to immortalize his bottle or his uns- 
tress. What a world of insipid productions ir this 
hind have we been pestered with since the revolu- 
tion, to 'go no higher ! Tins, no doubt, proceeds in 
a great measure from not forming a right judgment 
of the nature of these little! compositions, it is 
tine, they do not require an elevation of thought, 
nor any extraordinary capac ity, nor an extensive 
Knowledge ; hut then they demand great regularity, 
and the utmost nicety ; ail exact purity of style*, 
with the most easy and flowing numbers ; an ele- 
gant and unaffected turn of wit, with one uniform 
and simple design. Greater works cannot well be 
without some inequalities and oversights, and they 
arc in them pardonable ; but a song loses all its 
lustre if it be not polished with the greatest ac- 
ce/acy. The smallest blemish in it, like a flaw ui 
a jewel, takes off the whole value of it. A song is, 
as it vere, a little* image in enamel, that requires 
all the ni^g touciics of the pencil, a gloss and a 
smoothness, with those delicate finishing stroke^ 
which would be superfluous and thrown away upon 
luiger figures, where the strength and boldness of a 
masterly hand gives all the grace. 

‘ Since you may have recourse to the French 
and English translations, you will not accuse me of 
pedantry, when I tell you that Sappho, Anacreon, 
and Horace in some of his shorter lyrics, are the 
completest models for little odes or sonnets. You 
w ill find them generally ‘pursuing a single thought 
in their songs, which is driven to a point, without 
♦hose interruptions and deviations so frequent in 
the modern writers of this older. To do justice 
to* the French, • there is no living language that 
abounds so muchin good songs. The genius of the 
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people, arid the idiom of their tongue, seems 
adapted to compositions of tins sort. Our writers 
generally croud into one song, materials enough 
for several ; and so they starve every thought, by 
endeavouring to nurse ujf more tlii.ui one ht a time. 
They give you a string of imperfect sonnets, instead 
of one finished piece*, which is a fault Mr. Waller 
(whose beauties cannot be too much admired) 
sometimes falls into. Hut, of all our countrymen, 
none are more defective in their soflgs, through a 
redundancy of wit, than l)r. Donne, Und Mr. Cu#\«- 
loy. In them, one pgjul of wit flakes so fast upon 
'.mother, that the reader’s attention is dazzled bv 
the continual sparkling of their imagination ; •you 
find a new design started almost in every line, and 
you come to the end without the satisfaction of 
seeing any one*of them executed. 

4 A song should he conduct^ like an epigram ; 
and the only difference between them is, that one 
does not require the lyi i«* numbers and is* usually 
employed upon satirical occasions; whereas the 
business oF the other, for the most part, is to 
express (as my lord Roscommon tuinslates it from 
Horace) 

‘ Love’s pleasing cares, and the free joys of wine.’ 

4 I shall conclude what I have to say upon this 
subject, by obsening, that the French do very 
often confound the song and the epigram, and 
take the one reciprocally for the other. An 
instance of wfuch I slia^l give you in a remarkable 
epigram which passes current abroad for an ex- 
cellent song. 

*Tu patlcs mal par-tout de moi, 

Je dis du bien par-lout de toi ; 

Quid malheur est le notre ? % • 

Don ne croit ni I'un ni I'aiftre.’ 

I 3 
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Vox the satisfaction of such of your friends as 
may not understand the original, I shall venture to 
tiunslatc it alter my fashion, so as to keep strictly 
to the turn of thought, at the expence of losing 
something in the, poetry and versification. * 

* Thou speakest always ill of me, 
l speak always well of thee : 

But spit«\ol all our noise and pother, 

The world believes nor one nor t'other.* 

c Thus, mrdani, 1 have endeavoured to comply 
with your commands ; not opt of vanity of erecting 
imself into a critic, but out of an earnest desire of 
being thought, upon all occasions, 

Your most obedient servant/ * 


N° 1J. TUESDAY, MARCH 31, 1713. 


t -—Minluiumjuc hbidine peciant. JUV. Sat. vi. 134. 

Lust is the smallest sin they own. DRYDEN. 

If it were possible to bear up against the force of 
ridicule, which fashion has brought upon people for 
acknowledging a veneration for the most sacred 
things, a man might say that the tinfe we now are 
in * is set apart for humiliation ; and all our actions 
should at present more particularly tend that way. 
I 'Yemember about thirty years ago n eminent 
divide, who was also most exactly well bred, told 

* Viz. Lent. 
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his congregation at Whitehall, that if they did not 
vouchsafe to give their lives a new turn,* they must 
certainly go to a place which he did not think fit to 
name in that courtly audience. It is witfi me as 
with® that gentleman, . I would, impossible, repre- 
sent the errors of life, espe cially those arising from 
what we call gallantry, in such a.nuinncr as the 
people of pleasure may read 111(4. In tins case l 
must not be rough to gentlemen ajid ladies, hut 
speak of sin as a gentleman. It might not perhaps 
be amiss, if, theretoie, I should call my presen. 
precaution A Criticism upon Fornication ; and, In 
representing the upju^t taste', they ha\e who atte< t 
that way of pleasure, bring a distaste upon it among 
all those who are judicious 111 their satisfaction*'. 
I will be bold then to lav it down for a rule, that 
he who follows*this kind of gratification, gi\es up 
lfiueli greater delight in pursimur it, than he^an 
possibly enjoy from it. As to the common women 
and the stews, there is 14^ one Jjut w^ll altow tins 
assertion at^ first sight; but if it will appear, that 
they who deal with those of tin* sex who are less 
profligate, descend to greater basenesses tlnin if 
they frequented brothels, it should, methinks, bring 
this lnicjuity under some discountenance. The 
rake, who without sense of character or decenc y 
wallows and range's in common houses, is guilty no 
farther than of prostituting himself, and exposing 
his health to diseases : but the man of gallantry 
cannot pursue# Ins pleasures without tieachery to 
some man he ought to lo\<\ and making despic able* 
the* woman he. admires. To live*, in a continual de- 
ceit: to reflect upon the dishonour you do some 
husband, father, or brother, who does not deserve 
this of you, and whom you would* destroy did you 
know they did the like towards you, are circum 



stances which pall the appetite, and give a man of 
any sense 1 of honour very painful mortification. 
What more need be said against a gentleman's de- 
light, than that he himself thinks himself a base 
man in pursuing it ; when it is thoroughly consider- 
ed lie gives up his very being as a man of integrity 
who coiiinienci’s gallant ? Let him or her who is 
guilty this way,. but weigh the matter a little, and 
the criminal will find that those whom they most 
« ^teemed are of a sudden become the most dis- 
ag livable companions; nay, their good qualities 
are grown od'ous and paiw'ul. It is said, ]x;ople 
who have the plague ha\e a delight in eominuni- 
rafing the infection ; in like manner, the sense of 
shame, which is never wholly o\erconn, inclines 
the guilty tins way to contribute to the destruction 
of others. And women are pleaded to introduce 
iiK.ru women into, the same condition, though they 
can have no other satisfaction I10111 it, than that 
the infamy is sliaiyd among greater numbers, which 
they Hatter themselves eases the burden of each 
particular person. 

It is a most melancholy consideration, that for 
iMmentary sensations of joy, obtained by stealth, 
men are forced into a constiaint of all their words 
and actions in the general and ordinary occurrences 
of life. It is an impossibility in this case to be 
faithful to one person, without being false to all 
the rest of the world. The gay figures in which 
poetical men of loose morals have placed this kind 
of stealth are but feeble consolations, when a man 
is inclined to soliloquy or meditation upon his past 
kfe ; flashes of wit can promote joy, but they can- 
not allay grief. * 

‘Disease, sickness, and misfortune, are what all 
men living are liable to; it is therefore ridiculous 
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and mad (o pursue, instead of shunning, uhat must 
add to gur anguish under disease, sickness, or mis- 
fortune. It is possible there may be those whose 
bloods are too warm to admit of those compunc- 
tions* if there are such, t am sure* they are laying 
up store for them' but I have better hopes of those 
who have not yet erased the impressions and ad- 
vantages of a good education and fortune; they 
may be assured, that whoever wholly gives them- 
L jlv r ‘s up to lust, will soon find it the least fault they 
are guilty of. 

Irreconcileablc hatred to those they have in- 
jured, mean shifts cover their offences, envy and 
malice to the innocent, and a general sacrifice of 
all that is good-natured or praisc-worthv when it 
interrupts them, will possess all their faculties, and 
make them utter strangers to the noble pleasures 
which How from honour and virtue. Ilappy fTre 
they, who from the visitation of sickness, or any 
other accident, are awakened fr^m a course* which 
leads to an insensibility of the greatest enjoyments 
la human life. 

A French author, giving an account of a very 
agreeable man, in whose character he mingles good 
qualities and infirmities, rather than vices or vir- 
tues, tells the following story. 

4 Our knight/ says he, ‘ was pretty much ad- 
dicted to the most fashionable of all faults. He 
had a loose rogue for a lackey, not a little in his 
favour, thoughjic had no other name for him when 
he spoke of him but 44 the rascal/’ or, to him, but 
44 sirrah." One morning when he was dressing, 
u Sirrah," ^ays he, 44 be sure you bring home th*s 
evening a pretty wench F The fellow was a person 
of diligence and capacity, and had for some time 
addressed himself to a decayed old gentlewoman. 
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who had a. young maiden to her daughter, beaute- 
ous as an 'angel, not yet sixteen years of age. The 
mother's extreme poverty, and the msinmitians of 
this artful lackey concerning the soft disposition 
and generosity of his master, made her conA ; *nt to 
deliver up her daughter. But hiany were the iu- 
treaties and representations of the mother to ^ain 
her child's consent to an action, wliu h she said she 
abhorred, at the same time she exhorted her to it ; 
“ but child , f says sin', “ can }OU see your mother 
• die for hunger?" The \irgin argued no longer, but 
bursting into /ears, said she would go any where. 
The. lackey conveyed her with great obsequiousness 
and secrecy to his master’s lodging, and placed her 
in a commodious apartment till lie cainc home. 
The knight, who knew his man never failed of 
bringing in his prey, indulged lus*genius at a ban- 
quet, and was imJngh humour at an entertainment 
with ladies, expecting to be received in the e\ening 
by oim as ^greeai^le as tjie best of them. When he 
came home, his lackey met him with a saucy and 
joyful familiarity, crying out, il She is as hand- 
some as an angel (for there is no other simile on 
ffiese occasions) ; but the tender fool has wept till 
her eyes are swelled and bloated ; for she is % a maid 
and a gentlewoman.” With that he conducted his 
master to the room where she was, and retired. 
The knight, when he saw her bathed in teal's, said 
in some surprise, “ Do not you know, young wo- 
man, why you are brought hither i” The unhappy 
maid fell on her knees, and with many interruptions 
of sighs and tears, said to him u I know, alas! 
too well why I am brought hither; n^v mother, to 
get bread for iter and myself, has sent me to do 
wfiat you pleased ; but would it would please 
Heaven I could* die, before I am added to the 
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number of those miserable wretches who live with- 
out honour!" With this reflection she wept anew, 
and beat her bosom. The knight, stepping buck 
from her, said, “ 1 am not so abandoned as ' \o butt 
your innocence against yotir will." • 

4 The novelty of the accident surprized him into 
virtue ; and, covering the young nuijd with a cloak, 
healed her to a relation's house, “i whose 1 care lie 
recommended her for that night. Tla* next morn- 
ing he sent for her mother, and asked her if her 
daughter was a maid ? The mother assured hint,* 
that when she delivered. her to his servant, she was 
a stranger to man. u Are not you then," replied 
the knight, “ a wicked woman to contrive the de- 
bauchcrv of \011r own child ?" She held down her 
face with fear and shame, and 111 her confhsion ut- 
tered some brokvn words concerning her poverty. 
** Far be it," said the gentleman, “ that you 
should relie\e yourself from want by a much greater 
evil: y f mi daughter is a # fine $>ung ^reature ; do 
vou know of none* that ever spoke of her for a wife ?" 
j he mother answered, “ There is an honest man in 
our neighbourhood that loves her, who has often 
said he would marry her with two lumdrecf pounds?." 
The knight ordered his man to reckon out that sum, 
with an addition of fifty to buy the bride cloaths, 
and fifty more as a help to her mother/ 

I appeal to all the gallants m the town, whether 
possessing all the bean ties in Great lhitain could 
give half the ] 4 easure as this young gentleman had 
m the reflection of having relieved a miserable parent 
from guilt and po\erty, an innocent virgin from 
public shar^e, and bestowing a virtuous wile up&n , 
an honest man t 

Though all men who are guilty this way Have 
not fortunes or opportunities forsaking such atone- 
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ments for their vices, yet all men may do what is 
certainly in their power at this good season *. For 
my part, 1 do not care how ridiculous the mention 
ot it may he, provided 1 hear it has any good con- 
sequence upon the wreichcd, that I recommend 
the most abandoned and miserable of mankind to 
the chanty of all in prosperous conditions under the 
same guilt witli Uiom* wretches. f l he Lock hospital 
m Kent-street, Southwark, for men; that 111 Kings- 
land for women, is a receptacle lor all sufferer^ 
njungled by this iniquity. Penitents should in their 
own hearts take upon them all the shame and sor- 
row they have eseaped ; and it would become them 
to make an oblation for their crimes, by charity to 
those upon whom vice appears in that utmost misery 
and deformity, which they themselves are free from 
by their better fortune, rather than greater inno- 
cence. It would ^quicken our compassion in tins 
case, if we considered there may be objects there, 
who would now move horror and loathing, that we 
have once embraced with transport: and as we arc 
men of honour (for I must not speak as we are 
Christians) let us not desert our friends for the loss 
of tljbir noses. 

' * Viz. Lent. 
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N° 18. WEDNESDAY, APRIL 1, 1713. 


- - Ammaque capaccs 

Mortn EUCAN. 

Souls, undismayM by death. 


The prospect of death is so gloomy and dismal, 
that if it were constantly before our ayes, it would 
imbitter all the sweeps of life. The gracious Author 
of our being hath therefore so formed us, that \\e 
are capable of many pleasing sensations and re- 
flections, and meet with so many amusements and 
solicitudes, as divert our thoughts from dwelling 
up*on an c\il, which, by reason o4' its seeming dfa- 
tange, makes but languid impressions upon the 
mind. Hut how distant $oever* the time <Jf our 
death may be, since it is certain that we must die, 
it is necessary to allot some portion of our life to 
consider the end of it ; and it is highly conveiyent 
to fix sgme stated timeg to meditate upon the final 
period of our existence here. The principle of sclf- 
lo\ r , as we are men, will make us inquire, what is 
like to become of us after our dissolution ; and our 
conscience, as we are Christians, will inform us, 
that according to the good or evil of our actions 
here, we shall fee translated to the mansions of 
ete rnal bliss or misery. 'When this is seriously 
weighed, we must think it madness to be unpre- 
pared against^ the black moment : but when we re® 
fleet that perhaps that biack moment may \>e to- 
night, how watchful ought wc to be*! 

VQL. XVI. K 
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I was wonderfully affected with a discourse I had 
lately with a clergyman of mv acquaintance upon 
this head, which was to this effect : 4 The considera- 
tion/ suid the good man, 4 that my being is pre- 
carious, moved* me inaiiy years ago to make,a re- 
solution, which I have diligently kept, and to 
which 1 owe the greatest satisfaction that a mortal 
man ran enjoy. Every night before I address my- 
self in private to my Creator, I lay my hand upon 
mv heart, and ask myself, whether if Ciod should 
inquire my uoul of me this night, I could hope for 
mercy from him? The bitter agonies I underwent 
in this my first acquaintance with myself were so 
far 4 from throwing me into despair of that nieicy 
which is over all God’s works, that they lather 
pro\cd 'tnotives to greater circumspection in my 
future conduct. The oftener I exercised myself in 
m/iditations of tills kind, the less was my anxiety; 
and by making the thoughts of death familiar, wh.it 
was ai first so terrible and shocking is bet omc* the 
sweetest of mv enjoyments. These contemplations 
ha\e indeed made me serious, but not sullen; nay, 
they are so far from having soured my temper, that 
as 1'havc? a mind perfectly composed, and a secret 
spring of joy in my heart, so my conversation is 
pleasant, and my countenance serene ; I have no 
share in pleasures that leave a sting behind them, 
nor am I cheated with that kind of mirth, 44 in the 
midst of which there is heaviness.” 

Of all the professions of men, a soldier’s chiefly 
should put him upon this religious vigilance. 1 1 is 
duty exposes him to such hazards, that the evil 
which to men in other stations may seem far dis- 
tant, to him is instant and ever bciore his eyes. 
The consideration, that what men in a martial life 
purchase is gained with danger and labour, and 
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must perhaps bo parted with very speedily, is the 
cause of much licence and riot. As moreover it is 
necessary to keep up the spirits of those who are to 
encounter the most terrible dangers, offences of this 
natuiti meet with great. indulgence/ But there is a 
courage better founded than this animal fury. The 
secret assurance, that all is right within, that if he 
faffs in battle, he will the more speedily be crowned 
with true glory, will add strength to a warrior’s 
arm, and intrepidity to his heart. 

One of the most successful stratagems whcreUV 
Mahomet became fonaidable, was •the assurance 
that impostor gave* his votaries, that whoever was 
slain in battle should be immediately conveyed to 
that luxurious paradise his wanton fanc^ had in- 
vented. The ancient Druids taught a doctrine 
which had the Same; effect, though with this dif- 
fidence from Mahomet’s, That* the souls of •the 
slain should transmigrate into other bodies, and in 
them be rewarded ;u eordyig to Uie degrees df then 
merit. This is told by Lucan with his usual spirit. 

* You teach that souls, from fleshy chains unbound, 

Serk not pale shades and Krcbus profound, 
l*ut fleeting heiue to qjhcr legions stray, 

Once more to mix with animated clayji 
lienee death’s a gap (if men may trust the lore) 

M’wivt lives behind and ages yet before. 

A blest mistake! which fate’s dread powei disarms; 

And spurs its vot’rics on to war’s alarms; 

Lavish of life, they rush with fierce delight 
Amidst the legions, and provoke the fight; 

O’er-nutching death, and freely cast away 
That loan of life the gods are bound to pay.* 

Our gallant countryman, sir Philip Sidney, ms 
a noble example of courage and devotion. I am 
particularly pleased to find that ho hath translated 
the whole book of Psalms into English verse, A 

K 2 
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friend of mine informs me, that he hath the manu- 
script by him, which is said in the title to have 
been done ‘ by the most noble and virtuous Gent. 
Sir Philip Sidney, Knight/ They having been 
never piinted, I shall present the public witti one 
of them, which my correspondent assures me he 
hath faithfully transcribed, and wherein I lum* 
taken the libert" only to alter one word. 


U PSALM 

Nigh seated where the rivui flows, 

That watcretli Babel's thankful plain, 

4 "Which then our tears, in peat led tows. 

Did help to watei with the rain : 

Th^ thought of Non bred such woes, 

That though our harps we did retain. 

Yet useless and untouched theiX, 

On willows only hung’d they were. 

II. 

Now wnile our narps Were hanged so, 

The men whose captives then we lay. 

Did on our giiefs insulting go, 

And more to grieve us thus did say : 

'* Yofi 1 that of music make such show. 

Come sing us now a Sion** lay : 

Oli no ! we have no voice nor hand 
For such a song in such a land. 

III. 

Though far I be, sweet Sion hill, 

In foreign soil exil’d from thee. 

Yet let my hand forget his skill 
If ever thou forgotten be ; 

And let my tongue fast glewed still 
Unto my roof, lie mute in me ; 

« If thy neglc& within me spring. 

Or aught I do, but Salem sing, 

• 

* Dr. Donne’s Poofcs, See. Ps. 1 37, p. edit. 3719, 2Ito. 
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IV. 

Rut thou, O Loid, shalt not forget 
To quit the plains of Edom’s race* 

Who causelessly, yet hotly set 
Thy holy city to deface, 

Did thus the bloody victors whet, 

What time they entei’d hist the place, 
‘ Down, down with it at any hand, 
Make all a waste, let nothing Aand ' 


V. 

And Eabylon, that didst us waste, 

Thysell shalt one day wasted be • 

And happy he, # whfl what thou hast 
l ! nfo us done, lhafi do to thee; 

Like bitterness ihall make thee taste, 

Jake woeful objects make thee see ■ 

Yea, happy who thy little ones 
Shall take and dash against the stone,. 


N° 19. .THURSDAY, APRIL 2, 171 


iVe te semper inops agitet vexetque cupido ; 

Ne payor, et rerum mediocriter utilium spes. 

HOll. 1 Ep. x\m. 98. 

Lest avarice, still poor, disturb thine ease ; 

Or fear should shake, or cares thy mind abuse, 

Or ardentiiope for things of little use. CREECH. 


It was prettily observed by somebody concerning 
the great yices, that there are three wjiich give 
pleasure, as covetousnfess, glutton^, and lust ; pne, 
which tastes of nothing but paii* hs envy ; the rest 
K 3 
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have a mixture of pleasure and pain, as anger and 
pride. But when a man considers the state of his 
own mind, about which every member" of the 
Christian world is supposed at this time to be em- 
ployed, -he will find that the best defence against 
vice is preserving the worthiest part of his own 
spirit pure from any great offence against it. There 
is a magnanimity which makes us look upon o*»r- 
sehes with disdain, after we have been betrayed 
by sudden desire*, opportunity of gain, the absence 
of aptison who excels us, the fault of a servant, 
or the ill fortune of an adversary, into the gratifica- 
tion of lust, Vovetousnessj envy, rage, or pride 1 ; 
whrni the more sublime part ci our souls is kept 
ali\e, and we have not repeated infirmities until 
they beepme vicious habits. 

The vice of covetousness is what enters deepest 
into the soul of any other ; and you may have seen 
men, otherwise the most agreeable creatures in the 
world, so seized with the desire of being richer, 
that the) shall star Je at i.idiffcreiit things, and live 
in a continual guard and watch over themselves 
from a remote fear of expence. No pious man 
can he so circumspect in the care of his const ience, 
as the covctpus man is in that of his pocket 

If a man w ould preserve Ins own spirit, and his 
natural approbation of higher and more worthy 
pursuits, he could never fall into this littleness, 
but his mind would be still open to honour and 
virtue, in spite of infirmities and relapses. But 
what extremely discourages me in my precautions 
as a Guardian, is, that there is an universal de- 
fection from the admiration of virtue. Riches and 
outward splendor have taken up the. place of it; 
and no man thinks he is mean, if he is not poor. 
But alas! this despicable spirit debases our very 
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being, and. makes our passions take a hew turn 
from their natural bent. 

It was a cause of great sorrow and melancholy 
to me some nights ago at a play, to see a crowd in 
the habits of the gentry # of England stupid to the 
noblest sentiments we have. The circumstance 
happened in the scene of distress betwixt Percy and 
Apna Bullen : One of the centinek* who stood on 
the stage 1 , to prevent the disorder# which the most 
.unmannerly race of young men that aver were seen 
m any age frequently raise in public assemblies, 
upon Percy s beseeching to be heard, burst into 
tears; upon which th& greatest part Of the audience 
fell into a loud atnUgnorant laughter ; which otlyers, 
who were touched with the liberal compassion of 
the poor fellow, could hardly suppress, by their 
clapping. But the man, without the least con- 
fusion or shame in his countenance for wluit had 
happened, wiped away the tea^ and was stiff in- 
tent upon the play. The distress still rising, the 
soldier was so much moved, that he obliged to 
turn Ins face from the audience, to their no small 
'merriment. Percy had the gallantry to take notice 
ot his honest heart; and, as I am told, gavokhim a 
crown, to help him ki his alii ict ion. % It is certain 
this poor fellow, in his humble condition, had 
Mich a lively compassion as a soul unwedded to the 
world ; were it otherwise, gay lights and dresses, 
with appearance of people of fashion and wealth, 
to which his fortune could not be familiar, would 
have taken ujfall his attention and admiration. 

It is every thing that is praise-worthy, as well as 
pure religion (according to a book too sacred for 
me to quote), ‘ to visit the fatherless aiyl widCws 
in their altiiction, anti to keep fiimself unspatted 
irom the world/ Every step •tlhit a man makes 
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beyond moderate and reasonable provision, is tak- 
ing so much from the worthiness of his own spirit ; 
and he that is entirely set upon making u a fortune, 
is all that while undoing the man. He must grow 
deaf to t the wretched, estrange himself from the 
agreeable, learn hardness of heart, disrelish every 
thing that is noble, and terminate all in his despi- 
cable self. Indulgence in any one immoderate 
desire or appetite engrosses the whole creature, 
and his life i$ sacrificed to that one desire or appe- 
tite; but how much otherwise is it with those that 
preserve alive in them something that adorns then 
condition and-shews the man, whether a prince 01 
a beggar, above his fortune ! 

i have just now recorded a foot-soldier for the 
politest man in a British audience, from the force 
of nature, untainted with the singularity of an ill- 
applied education. A good spirit that is not 
abhsed, can add new glories to the highest state in 
the world, as well as give beauties to the meanest. 
I shall exemplify tAns by inserting a prayer of Harry 
the fourth of France just before a battle, in which 
he obtained an entire victory. 

#r , 

w 6 O Lord of hosts, who .canst sec through the 
thickest veil and closest disguise, who viewest the 
bottom of my heart, and the deepest designs of my 
enemies, who hast in thy hands, as well as before 
thine eyes, all the events which concern human 
life ; if thou knowest that my reign will promote 
thy glory and the safety of thy people ; if thou 
knowest that I have no other ambition in my soul, 
but to advance the honour of thy holy name, and 
thegoQp of this state; favour, O grant God, the 
justice of my arins, and reduce all the rebels to 
acknowledge him* whom thy sacred decrees, and 
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the order oP a lawful succession, have made their 
sovereign : but, if thy good providence Inis ordered 
it otherwise, and thou seest that I should prove 
one of those kings whom thou givest in thirftj anger, 
take Jrom me, O mercifili God, u\y life* and my 
crown, make me this ’day a sacrifice to thy will, 
let my death end the calamities of France, and let 
mf biood be the last that is spilt ii^ this quarrel/ 

The king uttered this generous prayer in a voice, 
r and with a countenance, that inspired all who 
heard and beheld him with like magmftiimity : th%i* 
turning to the squa*dn*r^ at the liea^l of which he 
designed to charge^ 4 My fellow-soldiers/ said he, 
* as you run my fortune, so do I yours ; ^bur 
safety consists in keeping well your ranks ; but if 
the hqat of the action should force you to # disorder, 
think of nothing but rallying again ; if you lose 
sight of your colours and standards, look rouiuMor 
the white plume in my beaver; you shall see it 
\vliere\cr you are, and it shall lead you to glory 
and victory/ 

The magnanimity of this illustrious prince was 
supported by a firm reliance on Providence, which 
inspired him with a contempt of life, Snd*n as- 
surance of conquest. Tdis generous scflrn of royalty*, 
but as it consisted with the service of Gbd, and 
good of his people, is an instance, that the mind 
of man, when it is well disposed, is always above 
its condition, even though it be that of a monarch. 
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N° 20. FRIDAY, APRIL 3 , 1713 . 


■ ■ Mtnuti 

Semper et tnfirmi est animi exiguiaut voluptat 

Ultio JUV. Sat. xiii. 189. 

J — Revenge, which still we find 

The weakest frailty of a feeble mmd. CREECH. 

Ali. gallantry and fashion, one would imagine, 
should rise out of the religion and laws of that na- 
tion wheiein they prevail ; but, alas ! in this king- 
dom, gay characters, and those which lead in the 
pleasure and inclinations of the fashionable world, 
are such as are readiest to practise crimes the most 
abhorc2nt to nature, and contradictory to our faith. 
A Christian and a gentleman are made inconsistent 
appellations of the same person ; you are not to 
expect eternal life, if you do not forgive injuries ; 
and your mortal life is uncomfortable, if you are 
not ready to commit a murder in resentment for an 
affront : for good sense as well as religion is so ut- 
terly banished the world, that men glory in their 
very passions, and pursue trifles with the utmost 
vengeance ; so little do they know that to forgive 
is the most arduous pitch human nature can arrive 
at. A coward has often fought, a coward has often 
conquered, but ‘ a coward never forgave/ The 
power of doing that flows from a strength of soul 
conscious of its own force ; «whence itaraws a cer- 
tain safety, which its enemy is not of consideration 
enough to interrupt ; for it is peculiar in the make 
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of a brave* man to have his friends seem much 
above him, his enemies much below him 

Ye r t though the neglect of our enemies may, so 
intense a forgiveness as the love of them w not to 
be in ghe least accounted for by th$ force of consti- 
tution, but is a moie Spiritual and defined moral, 
introduced by him who died for those that perse- 
cuted him ; yet very justly delivered to us, when 
we consider ourselves offenders, ai?d to be forgiven 
« r m the reasonable terms of forgiving? for who can 
ask what lie will not bestow, especially when tl^t 
gift is attended with a Redemption from the cruellest 
slavery to the most acceptable freedom ? For when 
the "mind is in contemplation of revenge, alh its 
thoughts must surely be tortured with the alternate 
pangs of rancour, envy, hatred, and indignation; 
and they who profess a sweet in the enjoyment of 
i^ certainly never felt the consummate bliss q£ re- 
conciliation. At such an instant the false ideas we 
received unravel, and the shyness, the distrust, the 
secret scorns, and all thel^ase satisfactions men had 
; n each other's faults and misfortunes, are dispelled, 
and their souls appear in their native whiteness, 
without the least streak of that malice <*r dfctaste 
which "sullied them: "and perhaps those very ac- 
tions, which, when we looked at them in *the ob- 
lique glance with which hatred doth always see 
things, were horrid and odious, when observed with 
honest and open eyes, are beauteous and orna- 
mental. 

But if men are averse* to us in the most violent 
degree, and we can never bring them to an ami- 
cable temper, then indeed we are to exert anjpb- 
stinatc opjJbsition to tjiem ; and qever lei" life ma- 
lice of our enemies have so effectual an advaiftage 
over us, as to escape our goodwill. For the neg- 
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lected and despised tenets of religion are so gene- 
rous, and in so transcendent and heroic a manner 
disposed for public good, that it is not in a man's 
power to avoid their influence ; for the Christian 
is as much inclined to your service when; your 
enemy, as the moral man when your friend. 

But the followers of a crucified Saviour must 
root out of their hearts all sense that there is tfny 
thing great and noble in pride or haughtiness of 
spirit ; yet it will be very difficult to fix that idei> 
\i? our souls; except we can think as worthily of 
ourselves, whejp we practise* the contrary virtues. 
We must learn, and be convinced, that there is 
something sublime and heroic iti true meekness and 
humility, for they arise from a great, not a grove- 
ling idea -of things ; for as certainly as pride pro- 
ceeds from a mean and narro.w view of the little 
advantages about ^a man's self, so meekness is 
founded on the extended contemplation of the 
plaice vte bear in the universe, and a just observa- 
tion ho\V little, how empty, how wavering, are our 
deepest resolves and counsels. And as to a well* 
taught mind, when you have said an haughty and 
proud mah, you have spoke a narrow conception, 
little spirit, and despicable carriage ; so when you 
have said a man is meek and humble, you have ac- 
quainted us that such a person has arrived at the 
hardest task in the world, in an universal observa- 
tion round him, to be quick to see his own faults, 

, ^d other men's virtues, and at the .freight of par- 
doning every man sooner than himself ; you have 
■also given us to understand, that to treat him 
kiydy^r 9 ^incerely, and respectfully, is but a mere 
l^pe^To him that is ready to do us the same 
Inbta, This temper of soul keeps us always awake 
just sense of tilings, teaches us that we are as 
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well akin to*\vorms as to angels ; and as nothing is 
above these, so is nothing below those. • It keeps 
our understanding tight about u$, so that all things 
appear to us great or little, as they are irf nature 
and T#e sight of heaven, not as tl*ey are gilded or 
sullied by acc ident or fortune. 

It were to be wished that all men of sense would 
tliitik it worth their while to reflect ^ipon the dignity 
of Christian virtues ; it would possibly enlarge their 
1 juls into such a contempt of what fashion and 
prejudice have made honourable, theft their dutyr 
inclination, and ho1ioiw\ would tend Jllie same way, 
and make all their lives an uniform act of religion 
and virtue. 

As to the great catastrophe of this day *, on 
which the Mediator of the world suffered the 
greatest indignities and death itself for the salvation 
ofr mankind, it would bc3 worth gentlemens conside- 
ration, whether from his example it would not be 
proper to kill all inclinations to revenge ; iftid ex- 
amine whether it would not be expedient to receive 
new motions of what is great and honourable. 

This is necessary against the day wherein he who 
died ignominiously for us 1 shall desetma from % 
heaven' to be our judge, in majesty and glory/ 
If .;w will the man who shall die by the sword of 
pride and \vrath, and in contention with his bro- 
ther, appear before him, at ‘ whose presence na- 
ture shall be in an agony, and the great and glo- 
rious bodies of light be obscured ; when the sun 
shall be darkened, the moon turned into blood, 
and all the powers of heaven shaken; when the 
heavens themselves, shall pass away with g^pwat 
noise, and the elements dissolve with fervent heat ; 

* Viz. Good-Friday. 
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when the earth also, and all the works that are 
therein, shrill be burnt up !' 

What may justly damp in our minds the diabo- 
lical madness, which prompts us to decide our petty 
animosities by the hazard of eternity, is, that in 
that one act the criminal does not only nighly 
offend, but forces himself into the presence of his 
nidge ; that is certainly his case who dies in a dud. 

I cannot but repeat it, he that dies in a duel know- 
ingly offends God, and in that very action rushes 
\nto his offended presence. Is it possible for the 
heart of man to conceive q, more terrible image 
than that of a departed spirit in this condition ? 
Could we but suppose it has ju^t left its body, and 
struck with the terrible reflection, that to-avoid the 
laughter of fools, and being the by-word of idiots, 
it has now precipitated itself into the din of demons, 
ancj.Jhc bowlings of eternal despair, how willingly 
now would it surfer the imputation of fear and 
cowardice, to have one moment left not to tremble 
m vain 

The scriptures arc full of pathetical and war. i 
pictures of the condition of an happy or miserable 
futuiViy ; and, I am confident, that the frequent 
‘reading of them would make the way to an happy 
eternity so agreeable and pleasant, that he who 
tries it will find the difficulties, whi<!h he before 
suffered in shunning the allurements of vice, absorpt 
in the pleasure he will take in the pursuit of virtue : 
and how happy thust that mortal be, who thinks 
himself in the favour of an Almighty, and can think 
of death as a thing which it is an infirmity not to 
d^jire ? 
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— — Fun gar igani 

Muncrc — ■■ VIRG. vEn. vi. 885. 

An empty office 1*11 discharge. 

Doctor Tillotson, inMtis discourse ^concerning the 
danger of all kno*vn sin, both from the lighj of 
nature and revelation, after having given us the 
description of the last-day out of holy writ, has 
this remarkable passage : 

4 I appeal to any man, whether this be not a re- 
presentation of things very proper and suitabTe to 
th^t great day, wherein he who made fli^ world 
shall come to judge it ? And whether the wit of 
men ever devised any thing so awful, and so agree- 
able to the majesty of God, and the solemn judg- 
ment of the whole world ? The descript*on*rwhich 
Virgil makes of the EJysian Fields, an*l the Inferna> 
Regions, how infinitely do they fall short, of the 
majesty of the holy scripture, and the description 
there made of heaven and hell, and of the great 
and terrible day of the Lord ! so that in comparison 
they are childish and trifling ; and yet perhaps he 
had the most tegular and most governed imagina- 
tion of any man that ever lived, and observed the 
greatest decorum in his characters and descriptions. 
13ut who can declare the great thipgs of Gkrttff Imt 
he to whom God shaU’reveal them V . 

This observation was worthy % most polite man, 
and ought to be of authority with .all who are 
l 2 
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such, so far as to examine whether he spoke that 
as a man 6f a just taste and judgment, or advanced 
it merely for the service of his doctrine as r cler- 
gyman/ c 

I am very confident whoever reads the gospels, 
with an heart as much prepared in favour of them 
as when he sit? down to Virgil or Homer, will find 
no passage thrr* which is not told with more na- 
tural force thjan any episode in either of those wits, 
which wen* the chief of mere mankind. 

" The last tiling 1 read was the xxivth chapter of 
St. Luke, which gives an account of the manner in 
which our blessed Saviour, at\^r his resurrection, 
joined with two disciples on the way to Emmaus as 
an ordinary traveller, and took the privilege as 
such to inquire of them, what occasioned a sadness 
he observed in their countenances"; or whether it 
wadTrom any public cause ? Their wonder that any 
man so 'near Jerusalem should be a stranger to 
what lfad pi";cd there ; dieir acknowledgement to 
one they met accidentally that they had believed ill 
this prophet ; and that now, the third day after his 
death^.thqy were in doubt as to their pleasing hope, 
which occasioned the heaviness he took notice of ; 
are all represented in a style which men of letters 
call ‘ the great and noble simplicity/ The atten- 
tion of the disciples when he expounded the scrip- 
tures concerning himself, Ins offering to take his 
leave of- them, their fondness of his stay, and the 
manifestation of the great guest whom they had en- 
tertained while he was yet at meat with them, are 
all incidents which wonderfully please the imagina- 
tio‘In*£.a Christian reader ; and give to him some- 
thing of that touch of mind which the brethren felt, 
when they said on^to another, ‘ Did not our hearts 
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burn within 'us, while he talked with us by the way, 
and while he opened to us the scriptures ?' 

I am very far from pretending to treat these 
matters as they deserve ; but I hope those gentle- 
men svho are qualified for it, andtcalled to it, will 
forgive me, and consider that I speak as a mere 
secular man, impartially considering the effect which 
th& sacred writings will have upoi^ the soul of an 
intelligent reader \ and it is some argument, that a 
filing is the immediate work of God,\vhen it so in- 
finitely transcends all the labours of* man. 

I look upon Raphael'* picture of r^ur Saviour ap- 
pearing to his disciples after his resurrection, I can- 
not but think the just disposition of that piece? has 
in it the force of many volumes on the subject. 
The evangelists are easily distinguished from the 
rest by a passionate zeal and lo\e which the 
{fainter lias thrown into their Jaces ; the huddled 
group of those who stand most distant ^j.re admi- 
rable representations of men^iba with their 
late unbelief and hardness of heart. And such en- 
deavours as this of Raphael, and of all men not 
called to the altar, arc collateral helps not to be 
despised by the ministers of the gospel. 

It is with this view that I presume upon subjects 
of this kind ; and men may take up this pityer, and 
be catcher! by an admonition under the disguise of 
a diversion. 

All the arts and sciences ought to be.employed 
in one confederacy against the prevailing torrent of 
vice and impiety ; and It will be no small step in 
the progress of religion, if it is as evident as it 
ought to that he wants the best sense a^man 
can have, who is cold to the 4 Beauty of Tlolmess/ 

As for my part, when I ha\^ happened to attend 
the corpse of u friend to his llitcrment, and have 

1 w> 
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seen a graceful man at the entrance of a church- 
yard, who became the dignity of his function, and 
assumed an authority which is natural fo truth, 
pronounce * 1 am the resurrection and the life ; lie 
that believeth in me, ihojtgh he were dead yejt, shall 
he live; and whosoever h\cth and helieveth in me 
shall ne\er die:* 1 say, upon such an occasion, the 
let inspect upon past ac lions between the de<e.t*c-d 
whom I follow cM and lmscll, mgetlu r with the 
many little eirt nmstaners that stnke upon the soul* 
and altcTuatvly gi\c giief and consolation, have 
Vctnished like a dieam; and I have been re)ie\«das 
by a voice fronf In hm n, whili the solemnity has pm- 
ceccjed, and atter a long pause e I again heard lie* 
servant of God utter, 4 1 know that my Kedeemei 
liveth, and that he shall stand at the latter day upon 
the earth ; and though worms destrvv tins hody, \( t 
in mv flesh shall I see Cod : whom' I dial! see Inr 
myself, and m\ e\ < 5* -I i : 1 1 1 h< hold, and not another.’ 
How huv 4 I been raided above this woiid and all Ms 
regards, and^hiMv #t*ll pri^iaicd to ieeej\e tlu* m \t 
sentence which the holy man has spoken! 4 Wo 
brought nothing into tins world, and it is icitnin 
we CriiV'HW’V nothing out ; tlu* Lo?d gave, and the 
to id hath tak^n aw«i\, hlc^tid he the namc e ol llie 
Lord !* . 

There are, I know, men of heav> temper without 
genius, who can read these expressions of Scripture 
vm'iIi as much indilli renee as they do the rest of 
these loose papers. However, l‘ wilj not despair 
but to bring men of wit into a love and admiration 

the sacred writings \ and, old as 1 am, I promise 
mys el f to see the day when it shall he as much in 
iabhTMtaniong m<;ii of politeness to admire a rap- 
tine id St. Laul, as any line expression in Virgil or 
Horace; mid to accaft well-dressed young man pro- 
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duco an evangelist out of his pocket, and he no 
more out of countenance than if it were a classic 
printed T»y Elzevir. 

It is a gratitude that ought to be paid It) Provi- 
dences by men of distinguished faculties, To praise 
and adore the author of their being with a spirit 
suitable to those faculties, and rouse slower men by 
thmr words, actions, and writings^ to a participa- 
tion of their transports and thanksgivings. 


N° 22. MONDAY, APRIL h, nn, 



Rura rrtibi et ngui phccant m valiif'Ws amhct t 
Humir.a amtm \ylvaijuc inghnui — 

41 * 0 !^. ifc in. 

My ncxttiesire is, void of caie and stuff, 

To lead d soft, secure, inglorious life, 

A country collage near a cmt.il flood, 

A winding valley, ar^l a lot ty wood. DRYDKX. 

Pastoral poetry, not only amuses the fancy the 
most delightfully, but is likewise more indebted to 
it than any other sort whatsoever, ll tr.mspoiis us 
into a kind oi lairy-land, where our (‘.us are.soothed 
with the melody of birds, bleating flocks, and pul- 
ling streams; our eyes # mchantcd with flowery 
meadows and springing greens; we are laid under 
cool shades, # and entertained with all the sweeJs-jKui 
freshness of nature. Ifr is a dreau?, it is a \isuni, 
winch we wish may be real, and we believe that it 
is tiue. 
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Mrs. Cornelia Lizard’s head was so' far turned 
with these*imaginations, when we were la,*t in the 
country, that she lost her rest by listening to night- 
ingales ;* # she kept a pair of turtles cooing in her 
chamber, and had a taifie lamb running afVjr her 
up and down the house. I used all gentle methods 
to bring her to herself; as having had a design 
heretofore of turning shepherd ni) self, when I read 
Virgil or Theocritus at Oxford. Hut as my age 
and experience have armed me against any tempta- 
ikn\ to the pastoral life, I can now with the greater 
safety consider it; and shall lay down such rules, 
as those of my readers, who h^ye the aforesaid de- 
sign, ought to observe, if they would follow the steps 
of the shepherdesses of ancient times. 

In order to form a right judgment of pastoral 
poetry, it will be necessary to cast back our eyes 
on ffie lirst ages of the world. For since that way 
of life isfiot now in being, we must inquire into the 
nuumeV of wh^n it actually did exist. Before 
mankind was formed into large socm|io«, or cities 
were built, and commerce established, the wealth of 
the v'orld consisted chiefly in flocks and herds. 
/Fhe tending pf these, we find to have been, the em- 
ployment of the first piiuces, whose subjects were 
sheep and oxen, and their dominions the adjoining 
vales. As they lived in great affluence and case, 
we may presume that they enjoyed such pleasures 
as that condition affoided, free and uninterrupted. 
Their manner of life gave; them vigour of body, and 
serenity of mind. The abundance they were pos- 
sessed of, secured them from avarice, ambition, or 
could scarce have any anxi-jties or con- 
tentions, where every one Had more than he could 

T what to do wj4h. Love indeed might occasion 
rivalships amongst them, because many lovers 
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fix upon one object, for the loss of which they will 
be satisfied with no compensation. Otherwise it 
was \ state of ease, innocence, and contentment ; 
where plenty begot pleasure, and pleasure begot 
singing, and singing begot *poetry, and poetry begot 
pleasure again. 

Thus happy was the first race of men, but rude 
wiflial, and uncultivated. For before they could 
make any considerable progress in arts and sciences, 
ihe tranquillity of the rural life wa^ destroyed by 
turbulent and ambitious spirits ; who? having bu*U 
c ities, "raised armidfc, aqd studied policies of state, 
made vassals of the defenceless shepherds, and ren- 
dered that which was before easy and unrestraifted, 
a mean, laborious, miserable condition. Hence, if 
we consider the pastoral period before learning, we 
shall find it unpolished. 

•The use that I wovdd make this short review 
of the country-life shall be tlm. An author that 
would amuse himself by writing^pa^orals, ^should 
form in Ins fancy a rural "scene or ported ease and 
tfanqmllity, ’where innocence, simplicity, and joy 
abound. It is not enough that lie writes about the 
countiy; lie must give us what is agreealfle^h that 
scene, and hide what is wretched. It is indeed 
commonly affirmed, that truth well painted will 
certainly please the imagination ; but it is some- 
times convenient not to discover the whole truth, 
but that part which only is delightful. We must 
sometimes shc*v only half an image to the fanc y ; 
winch if we display in a lively manner, the mind is 
so dexterously deluded, that it doth not readily 
perceive th^t the other half is concealed. Thu# in 
writing pastorals, let the tranquillity of tliat Ijfe 
Uppear full and plain, but hide £jhe meanness of if ; 
represent its simplicity as clear *as you please, but 
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cover its misery. I would not hereby be so under- 
stood, as if 1 thought nothing that is irksome or 
unpleasant should have a place in these writings ; 
I only ihean that this state of life in general should 
be supposed agreeable. But as there is no *rondi- 
tion exempt from anxiety, I will allow shepherds 
to be afflicted with such misfortunes, as the loss of 
a favourite lamb, or a faithless mistress, lie may, 
if you please, pick a thorn out of his foot ; or vent 
his grief for losing the prize in dancing ; but these 
■bung small ‘torments, they recommend that state 
which only produces such trifling evils. Again I 
would not seem so strict in rpy notions of inno- 
cence and simplicity, as to deny the use of a little 
railing, or the liberty of stealing a kid of a shecp- 
liook. For these are likewise such petty enormi- 
ties, that we must think the country happy where 
the**, are the greatest transgressions. 

Wheivi a reader is placed in such a scene as I 
have cfescriltfv*, introduced into such company 
as I have chosen, he gives himself up to the pleas- 
ing delusion ; and since every one doth not know 
how incomes to pass, I will venture to tell him why 
,he is pleased. ** 

The . first reason is, because all mankind love 
ease. Though ambition and avarice employ most 
mens thoughts, they are such uneasy habits, that 
we do not indulge them out of choice, but from 
some necessity, real or imaginary. We seek hap- 
piness, in which ease is thp prmcipaHngredient, and 
the end proposed in our most restless pursuits is 
tranquillity. We are therefore soothed and de- 
ligftwiilivith the representation of it, aeid fancy we 
pjrf-Jake of the pfeasure. 

A second reasons our secret approbation of in- 
nocence and simplicity. Human nature is not so 
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much depraved, as to hinder us from respecting 
goodness in others, though we ourselves want it. 
This tTie reason why we are so much charmed 
with the pretty prattle of children, and even the 
expressions of pleasure ornmeusinoss in sOme part 
of the brute creation. They are without artifice or 
malice ; and we love truth too well to resist the 
claftrins of sincerity. 

A third reason is our love of the country, 
health, tranquillity, nnd pleasing olfjeets arc the 
growth of the country, and though fnen, for tfea 
general good of tile vqrhl, aie maje to lo\e po- 
pulous cities, the counts y hath the greatest share 
in an uncorrupted heart. When we paint, describe, 
or any way indulge our fancy, the country is the 
scene which supplies us with the most lovely images. 
This state was tlxit wherein God placed Adam when 
in^Paradise ; nor could all the fanciful wits of«*nti- 
quity imagine any thing that c ould administer more 
exquisite delight in their Ely&iujn, 
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» ■ — Extrtma per illoj 

Juititui txcedcm terris %’tittgia ftcit. 

\ IKG. Georg* ii. 473. 

From hence Astrea took her flight, and here 
The prints of her "departing steps appear. 

DRYDEN. 

IIavixg already conveyed my • reader into tfie 
fairy or pastoral land, and informed him what iflan- 
ner of life the inhabitants of tnat regiou lead ; I 
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shall, in this day’s paper, give him some marks 
whereby be may discover whether he isjmposcd 
upon by those who pretend to be of that country; 
or, in other words, what are the characteristics of a 
true Arcadian, c 

From the foregoing account of the pastoral life, 
we may discover that simplicity is necessary in the 
character of shepherds. Their minds must be Sup- 
posed so rude and uncultivated, that nothing but 
what is plain and unaffected fan come from thefa. 
*]V»everthelcs4 wc arc not obliged to represe nt them 
dull and stupid, since fine Merits were* undoubtedly 
in the world before arts were invented to polish and 
adrtrn them. We may thereto ic introduce shep- 
herds with good sense* and even with wit,* provided 
their manner of thinking be not too gallant or re- 
fined. For all men, both rude and’polite, think and 
conceive things the same way (truth being ctcrmfily 
the sanjiy to all) though they express them \ery 
differefitlj. ^For^Jiere lies the difference. Men, 
who, b> long study and experience ha\e reduced 
their ideas to certain classes, and consider the ge- 
neral nature of things abstracted from particulars, 
express their thoughts after a more concise,', lively, 
surprising manner. Thobe who have little experi- 
ence, or cannot abstract, deliver their sentiments in 
plain descriptions, by circumstances, and those ob- 
servations which either strike upon the senses, or 
are the first motions of the mind. And though the 
former raises our admiration more,*the latter gives 
more pleasure, and soothes us more naturally. 
Thus a courtly lover may say to his mistress, 

* With thee for ever I in woods could rest,** 

Where never human foot the ground hath prest; 

Thou e’en from c^ftigeons darkness canst exclude, 

And from a desart banish solitude.' 
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A shepherd* will content himself lo sny the same 
tiling rnoir simply : 

* Como, Kosahnd, oh 1 tome, for without thrr 
Wlut plid'jino can the country havt; foi me 

Again, since shepherds are not allow rrl tt) make 
deep reflections, the address retpnred is s< > to relate 
attraction, that tin" circumstances pfit together shall 
cause the reader to relief t. Thus, hy one delicate 
Wcmnstancc Condon tells \le\i- t4iat he is tin? 
finest songster ot the count i\ : 

* Of st'Mn smooth joufl.w imllow pipe i has * # 

Which with Ins dying be ath lunuens gnv e . 

A. si si:d, “ I he, ?Y>i > don, t leave to t he t , 

For only t!,cu I'c-uv’st it alter me.” 

As in another pastoral w liter, after the same man- 
ner a shepherd *nlorins us how much lus unstress 
li5.es him: 

( \% T to cool m .* bithM o-n sultry d ry. 

Fond f.ydi.r linking m flu*vt*Jgc» 

The wantiui I iii'tli'd, a e. »i rern’d in haste to fly. 

Vet olun stopp’d, and otieii turn’d her eye.* 

If eve r a reflet tion be pardonable in ptsj^rals it, 
i* where the thought *Ss so o}i\ious, tbat it seems to 
come easily to the mind ; as in the following admi- 
rable improvement of Virgil and r i hcocntus : 

* Fair is my flock, nor yet uncomely I, 

Tt lnjmd fount 11 ns flatter not. And why 
Should lujui^ fountains flatter us, yet show' 

The boulcrmg flow’is les* beauteous than they grow * ?’ 

A second characteristic of a true shepherd is 
simplicity •of manners, or innocence. Tinsels so 

* 

* From the first pastoial of Mr. A. Philips, entitled,* Cob. 
bm, 1. 90, &c. 

\ OI.. XVI, 
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obvious’ from what I have before advanced, that 
it would be but repetition to insist long upon it. 

I shall only remind the reader, that as tlifc pastoral 
life is supposed to be where nature is not much de- 
praved, sincerity and .truth will generally run 
through it. Some slight transgressions for tfie sake 
of variety may be admitted, which in effect will only 
serve to set off the simplicity of it in general. I 
cannot better illustrate this rule than by the fol- 
lowing example of a swain who found his mistress 

i$ Iw P : 

* Once Delia slept on easy moss retim'd, *' 

Her lovely lifhbs half-bare, dfd rude the wind : 
l smooth'd her coats, and stole a si’ent kiss ; 

Condemn me, shepherds, if 1 did amiss *.* 

A third sign of a swain is, that something of re- 
ligion, and even superstition is part of his character. 
For we find that those who have lived easy liveshi 
the Country, and contemplate the works of Nature, 
live in jMc greatest awe of their Author. Nor doth 
tins humou# 'i*n^il lebS now than of old. Our 
peasants sincerely believe the talcs of goblins ai d 
fairies, as the heathens those of fauns, nymphs, and 
sat\rs c \Ionce we find the woiks of Virgil and 
Theocritus sprinkled with lefuhandrd ravera, blasted 
oaks, yritch-crafts, evil eyes, and the like. And l 
observe with great pleasure that our ‘English au- 
thor + of the pastorals I have quoted hath practised 
this secret with admirable judgment. 

* From the sixth pastoral of Mr. A. Philip, intituled, Geron, 
HobbinnI, and Langrett, 1. s cqq. The four lines in the 

preceding page, relative to Lydia, arc quoted from the same 
p astor al » 1. 81, See, 

^Ambrose Philips, whose pastorals mhst have been 
r before tfie*year 17013, because they are evidently prior 
■ of Pope. See JDr. Johnson’s Lives of English Poets, 
V IV. p. 29u. b\o. 1761. 
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I will yet add another mark, which ipay be ob- 
served very often in the above-named poets, which 
is agreeable to the character of shepherds, and 
nearly allied to superstition, I mean the use of pro- 
verbial sayings. I take the common similitudes in 
pastoral to be. of the proverbial order, which are so 
frequent, that it is needles* -and wdlild be tiresome 
to quote them. 1 shad only take Tiotice upon this 
>£ad, that it is a nicopicce of art to raise a proverb 
above the vulgar style, and still keep it easy ay^ 
unaiVeCted. Thus thg old wish, ‘ God rest his 
soul/ is finely turned : 

* Then gentle Sidney liv'd, the shepherd’s friend, 

Eternal blessings on his shade attend l* 


N‘24. WEDNESDAY, A£ft* T . 8, ill 3. 


— — ■ Dicenda tactndaqnt calUi ? r^RS.sB . iv. 5. 

■ — — Dost thou, so young. 

Know when to speak, and when to hold thy tongue ? 

DRY DEN. 

Jack Lizarhwrs about fifteen when he ‘was first 
entered in the university, and being a youth of a 
great deal of fire, and a more than ordinary appli- 
cation to hjs studies, it gave his conversation sy ery 
particular turn, lie had too much spirit to hold his 
tongue in company ; but at the same time so little 
acquaintance with the world, thftt he did not know 
how to talk like other people. 
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After a year and a half's stay at the university, 
lie came cfown among us to pass away a month or 
two in the country. The first night after his a/rival, 
as we were at supper, we were all of us very much 
improved by Jack’s table talk. He told usj' uj>on 
the appeal mice of a dish of wild fowl, that accoid- 
ing to the opinion of some natural philosophers 
they might be lately come from the moon. Upon 
which the Sparkler bursting out into a laugh, hg 
insulted her ith several questions relating to the 
Bfgness and distance of the mqon and sta v s ; and 
alter every interrogation x»o r uld be winking upon 
me, c and smiling at liis sister'll ignorance. Jack 
gained his point; for t he mother was pleased, and 
all the servants stared at the learning of their 
young master. Jack was so encouraged at this 
success, that for the first week lie dealt wholly ( in 
paradoxes. It waS a common jest with him to 
pinch ifi of liis sister's lap-dogs, and afterwards 
prove lie ccAftOn^rt feel 'it. When the girls were 
sorting a set of knots, he would demonstrate tv> 
them that all the ribbands wcie of the same co- 
lour; gather, sujs Jack, of no colour at all. 
•I\ly ladyTaza^d herself, though she was not a little 
pleased, with her son’s impro\emeiits, was one day 
almost angry with him ; for having accidentally 
burnt her fingers as she was lighting the lamp for 
her tea-pot, in the midst of her anguish, Jack laid 
hold of the opportunity to instruct her that there 
was no such thing as heat in fire. Ii! short, no day 
passed o\er our heads, in which Jack did not ima- 
gine he. made the whole family wiser than they 
were before. 

•fthat part of his conversation which gave me the 
most pain, was whSt passed among those country 
gentlemen that came to visit us. On such occa- 
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sions Jack usually took upon him to be the mouth 
of the company ; and thinking himself* obliged to 
be vary merry, would entertain us with a great 
many odd sayings and absurdities of theif college- 
cook.* I found this fello\J lmd made a very strong 
impression upon Jack’s imagination ; which he 
itejer considered was not the cast* the rest of the 
company, until after many repeated trials he found 
jhut liis stories seldom made any body laugh but 
ifimself. 

I all this while # looked upon Jack as a youfig 
tiec shooting out intt> blossoms before its tune ; 
the redundancy of liich, though it was a little un- 
seasonable, seemed to foretell an uncommon fruit- 
fulness. 

In order to wrar out the \ein of pedantry which 
r;yi through his c nnversation, l took lnm out with 
me one evening, and hist ot al^ insinuated t0 him 
tliitt rule, which l had nixs-elf learned fn\u a very 
great author * 'To tliiejv w ith but talk 

M ith the vulgai.’ Jack‘s sjood ^emo soon made 
him l ( fleet lh.it he had ( xposed ldimeli to the 
laughter of the il 1 not ant h\ a ( oniraiy beky\ iour ; 
upon winch he toid me, that Lowoul^ tak^rare lor % 
tin* tut me to keep his notions to himself, and con- 
vcr.se in tho common receiw d seulmu nts ot man- 
kind. ih* at the same time downed me to gi\c 
him any otlier rule s of eonveisation whit li l thought 
might he for Ids impro\ement. I told hint 1 would 
think of it; aitd accordingly, as 1 liave a paitieular 
atlccthm for the \oung man, l gave him the next 
morning the following rules m willing, which may 
perhaps hate contributed to uniky him ihea^ite- 
able man he is now. 

* It. Cralian. See L’llommc Jc Vour, or, Tiic Courmri 
nujum 3. 
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The faculty of interchanging our thoughts with 
one another, or what we express hy the word con- 
versation, has always been lepresented by moral 
writers *k„ one of the noblest privileges of reason, 
and which more particularly sets mankind above the 
brute pait of the creation. 

Though nothing so much gains upon the affec- 
tions us this extempore eloquence, which we lnive 
constantly occasion foi, and are obliged to practise 
e\er\ day, we 1 very rarely meet with any who excel 
iji it. 

The < onversation of most ml'm is disagreeable, 
not so miu.li for want of wit and h\irmng, as of 
good-breedmg and discretion. 

If you resolve to please, inner speak lo gratify 
any particular vanity or passion of your own, but 
always with a design either to di\e.t or inform the 
t ompany. A man who only aims ;d one of these, 
is alwa\s/ asy in Ins disrouise. lie is never out of 
humuui^it bei^ig interrupted, because* he considers 
that those wlTo ftfalr linn an* the best uuhes whether 
what he was saying could cither dive/l or inform 
them. 

A person seldom fails to * » . t . 1 1 the good- 

will of those tfe convulses with, bee •!■-«* nobody en- 
vies a nian, who does not appear to be pleased with 
himself. 

We should talk extn mely little oi om -elves. 
Indeed what can we say ? it would be impj udent 
to discover our faults, as 1 1< ti« ul«ae. »• count over 
our fancied viitucs. Our jei\at< and domestic 
alluiis are no less improper in i> * introduced in 
conxcrjation. What dors it com i jii tic compunv 
how many horsed \uu keep m your stables? or 
wheflier your servaqjt is must knave or fool ? 

A man may equally atlront the company lie is in. 
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by engrossing all the talk, or observing a contemp- 
tuous silmee. 

lhhne you tell a story, it mav be generally not 
amio^ to draw a short character, and gi\e»thc com- 
pany^! tnu» idea of the principal prisons Concerned 
in it. The I * aiity of most tiling * consisting not -c 
much in tin n being said or done, as m their U -g 
sa*l or done tJ v sm h a puilRiilaf prison, oi on 
such a pi! m uLr ooaMon. 

% Notwille i i miiL *dl the ad\ .intakes of \oulh, 
few \oung ]■( oj.le please in coii\ c i sipion . th«* r^b- 
s « )ti i L * ih it vein ^ • i j’^urriciK e makes ilem pud - 
ti\e, and w h d they i, iv is » dlu r with design to 
please th* m- l\es fiian any on** eki . • 

It is nilain that age lkeli m.;.!I in, ke male; 
things pa-s well enough, wimU woo'd have \a cn 
lau ,h< -1 at i" the mouth ot < .*« um< h .oungi r. 

• Nothin r , howeve r, is mint uppoi table t<*nin» 
of*cn e, ill m an cmpK loimal man who^six.iks in 
prfl\. 1 1 , and m i ides all <. .nil»o\ ep-ie s w ltma shot t 
in e, '1 lus puce ot # *dupuii?f*f? tTic more m- 
^ 4 1 i 1 1 iahle, as it puls on the air ot wisdom. 

\ piud' nt mm will avoid talking much of any * 
p;li La u 1 « 1 1 * m n*nr <_*, for wlm h he is leuisfij^thly fa- 
mous hep* is not, meihmks all handsomer 
thing *-aid ot Mr. Cowley in his whole lih% than 
that none but Ins lnlim.ile A lends ever discoveied 
he was a e,n at poet by his discourse : besides the 
decency ot tins iidi*, it is c< rtamlv founded in good 
polu v. A nym who talks ot any thing he is 
already famous for, has* little to get, but a great 
dea.1 to lose. I might add, that he who is some- 
times -ileu Lon a •mbjeet where: c\ery one is *vitis- 
tied In* emild speak well, will oftdi be thought -no 
less knowing in other mutters, ^liere perhaps US ’is 
wholly ignoiuut. 
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Women are frightened at the name of argument, 
And are sdoner convinced by a happy turn, or 
witty expression, than by demonstration. * 

Whenever you commend, add your reasons for 
doing so ; it is this which (lisfinguishes the approba- 
tion of a man of sense from the finitely of syco- 
phants, and admiration of fools. 

Raillery is no longer agreeable than while the 
whole company is pleased with it. I would least of 
all be understood to except the person rnillicd. v 
"•Though good humour, sense and discretion can 
seldom tail to make a man agreeable, it may be no 
ill policy sometimes to prepare ,yourself in a parti- 
cular manner for conversation, by looking a little 
further than your neighbouis into whatever is be- 
come a reigning subject. If our armies arc besieg- 
ing a place of importance abroad, Or our house of 
camifnons debating* a bill of consequence at home, 
you cutyi'Ardly fail of being heard with pleasure if 
\ou have formed yourself of the strength, 

situation, and history of the first, or ol the reasons 
for and against the latter. It will have the same 
effect, if \};heii any single prison begins to make a 
k noise uF* thiq uoild, you can learn some of the 
smallest accidents m Ins life or comcrsation, which 
though they are too lire for the observation of the 
vulgar, give more satisfaction to men of sense (us 
they aie the best openings to a real character) than 
the recital of his most glaring actions. I know but 
one ill consequence to be.le ucd lio’.n this method, 
namely, that, coming full charged into company, 
you shall resolve to unload whether a handsome 
opportunity offers itself or no. 

-Though the asking of questions may plead for 
itself the spcciou&Aaznes of modesty, and a desire 
of information, it affords little plcasuie to the rest 
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of the company who ire not troubled with the sumo 
doubts ; # bcsid( s which, he who asks a question 
wuuhlVio well to consider that hr lies whotly at the 
meicv of anot In r before lit reecivoan answer. 

NoiRi.ir is moie silly than the pleasure some 
pe >nle lake in what they rail ‘ speaking their 
A man of this make will gay a rude thing 
for the mere pleasure, of saying it, when an opposite 
l^haviour, full as innocent, might liaVe preserved 
hi> fiieiul, or made Ins fortune. 

< It isniot impossible l]pr a man to ftyrn to himself 
a o < xquisite a pleasure m complying with the hu- 
mour and sentiment^ of others, as of bringing olRers 
over. to his own; since it is the certain sign of a 
supplier genius that can take* and become what- 
ever dicss it pleads. 

I shall only add. tliat, beside^ what I have4iere 
said, then; is something which can never A^learnt 
buMn the company of the polite^ 11 hr virtues of 
mi'n an 1 catching as well as their Tices ; and your 
ofhi ol)^er\ at fons added to these will soon discover 
wh.it it is that commands attention in one man, and 
makes you tired ami displeased with the d/frourse 
of anolhiT. 

N. TL In the* second paragiaph of this paper, it is said, that 
‘ Lady Lizard b.irnthcr fingers as she was lighting the lamp for 
her tea-pot . 1 Silvci tea-pots, with lamps under them, are suit 
puseiVLd among the college-plate. 
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N°25. THURSDAY, APRIL 9, 1713. 


— — Quis ‘am Lucih J autor incpte eit, 

J Vt non hoc fateatur ? HOR. 1 Sat. x. 2. 

What friend of his * 

So blindly partial, to deny me this ? CItETCCIf. 


Tins prevailing humour of crying up authors that 
have writ in the days of our forefathers, and of 
passing slightly over the mei it of our contempora- 
ries, is a grievance, that men of a free and unpre- 
judiced thought have complained ot through all 
ages In their writiifgs. 

I home last night full of these reflections 

from a coflt l d*(W tse, whe re a great many excellent 
writings were arraigned, and as many very indif- 
ferent ones applauded, more (as it seemed to me) 
upon <Jie account of their date, than upon any in- 
trinsic \!ilue 'or demerit. The com creation ended 
with great encomiums upon my lord Vcrulani's 
History of Henry the Vllth. The company were 
unanimous in their approbation of it. I was too 
well acquainted with the traditional vogue of that 
book throughout the whole nation, to venture my 
thoughts upon it. Neither would 'I now offer my 
judgment upon that work to the public (so great a 
veneration have I for the memory of a man whose 
w^itingSri&re the glory of oiir nation), out that the 
Authority of so leading a name may perpetuate a 
vicious taste amongst us, and betray future histori- 

* Of the poet Lucilius. 
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ans to copy after a model, which I cannot help 
thinking far from Complete. 

As to flic fidelity of the history, I have nothing 
to sa£ : to examine it impartially in Unit view 
would require much pains*and leisure. But as to 
the composition of it, alid sometimes the choice of 
matter, I* am apt to believe it will appear a little 
faulty to an unprejudiced readef. A compleat 
historian should be endowed with the essential 
qualifications of a gicat poet. Ilis tty lc must be 
majestic and grave, as well as simplettnd iimitfe^ 
<«€d ; life narration eliopld be animated, short, and 
clear, and so as even to" outrun the impatience of 
the reader, if possible. This can only lie done by 
being very sparing and choice in words, by re- 
trenching all cold and superfluous circumstances in 
an action, and by dwelling upon such alone as are 
material, and lit to delight or # instruct a s^fious 
mind. This is what we find in the great ^nodels of 
antiquity, and in a more particular manner^n Livy, 
whom it is impossible to A?ad wiivlSfil The warmest 
cJhotions. 

But my lord Verulatn, on the contrary, is ever, 
in the tedious style of declauners, using Pvy? words 
for one ; Tver endeavouring to be wittl, and as fond * 
pf out-of-the-way similies as some of our old play- 
writers. Hh abounds in low phrases, beneath the 
dignity of history, and often condescends to little 
poncrils and quibbles. His political reflections are 
frequently falsj, almost every where trivial and 
puerile. His whole nmnfter of turning his thoughts 
is full of affectation and pedantry ; and there ap- 
pears throi^hout his whole work more the ai*ot a 
re cluse scholar, than* of a mafi versed in the 
world. 
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After passing so free a ceiwuro upon a book 
which for these hundred v.ns and upwards has 
met with thc^ most universal approbation,, I am 
obliged ia nn own defence to ti .inscribe some of 
the mailt' passages 1 formerly collected lory he use 
of mv fir&t charge sir Murmadukc Lizard. It would 
be endless should I point out the frequent tautolo- 
gies and circumlocutions that occur m evci y p'age, 
which do (as it were') rarity instead of condensing 
Jiis thoughts and matter. lt< was, m all f lubaU- 
AVy, Ins application to the law' that gave him a 
habit of being so wordy ; of which I shall pul down 
two or three examples. 

‘•“That all rocoids wherein a thcre was any me- 
mory or mention of the king’s attainder, should be 
defaced, cancelled, and taken off the file— Divers 
secret and nimble scouts and spies, &c. to learn, 
search, and discover all the cneumstances and p'ar- 
ticulaiJW'to assail, sap, and work into the con- 
stancy'of sir Rob ert Clifford.' 

I leave tfi^Tfcllowiiig* passages to every one's 
consideration, without making any farther reinarks 
upon them. 

i Hfi^hould be well enough able to scatter the 
Irish as a ifight of biids, and rattle away this 
swarnf of bees with their king. — The rebels took 
their way towards York, &c. but their snow-ball 
did not gather as it went. — So that (in a kind of 
malUtiuia * of human fortune) he turned a broach f 
that had worn a crown; whereas fortune com- 
monly doth not bring in a comedy or farce after a 
tragedy — The queen was crowned, &c. about two 
years after the marriage, like an olcj. christening 

tit had stayed* long for gbd-tather6 — Desirous to 

* A frolick softie <4nce, + A spit. 
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trouble tho waters in Italy, that he might fish 
the better, dieting the net not out of 6t. Peter's, 
but out of Borgia’s bark — And therefore upon the 
’first grain of incense that was sacrificed Tipon the 
altar of peace at BulloigAo, Perkin was'smoaked 
away — This was the end of this little cockatrice of 
a king, that was able to destroy those that did not 
espy him first — It was observed . t that the great 
tempest which drove Philip into England blew 
,%)wn the Golden Eagle from the spire? of St. Paul’s; 
and in the fall, it fell upon a sign flf the Blutk 
■4'ngle •which was rti Ht.^Paul's church-yard, in the 
place where the school-house now standeth, and 
battered it, and firoke it down : which wJls a 
strange stooping of a hawk upon a fowl. — The king 
began to find where his shoe did wring him — in 
whose bosom or* budget most of Perkins’s secrets 
wewe laid up. — One might know*afar off wheA the 
owl was by the flight of birds — Bold men,\sjnd care- 
JesS of fame, and that took toll eff t|jeir master’s 
grist — Empson and Dudley would^navc cut another 
eftft out of him — Peter Ilialas, some call him 
Elias ; surely he was the forerunner of, &c. — 
Lionel bishop of Concordia was sent as/nuncio, 
&c. but, notwithstanding he had a good ominous 
name to have made a peace, nothing followed — 
Taxing him Tor a great taxer of his people, not by 
proclamations, but by court-fames, which com- 
monly print better than printed proclamations — 
Sir Edward Pollings was enforced to make a wild 
chace upon the Wild Iiish* — In sparing of blood by 
the bleeding of so much treasure — And although 
his own casg had both steel and parchment fliore 
than the other ; that h to say, a conquest in jhc 
field, and an act of pari iamcut^That Pope known 
jug that King Henry the Sixth was reputed ip t}ie 
yoL. xvi, a ♦ 
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world abroad but for a simple man, was afraid it 
would but«diminish the estimation of that kind of 
honour, if there were not a distance kept' between 
innocents? and saints.' 

Not to trouble my Header with any more in- 
stances of the like nature, I must observe tfiat the 
whole work is ill-conducted, and the story of Per- 
kin Warbeck (\\ l hich should have been only like an 
episode in a poem) is spun out to near a third pait 
of the book. ‘ The character of Henry the Seventy, 
flf the end, is/ rather an abstract of his history than 
a character. It is tedious^ $nd 'diversified villi sc 
many particulars as confound the resemblance, and 
make it almost impossible for* the reader to form 
any distinct idea of the person. It is not thus the 
antients drew their characters ; but in a few just 
and bold strokes gave you the distinguishing fea- 
ture#, of the mind, (if 1 may be allowed the nmta- 
phor) inn so distinct a manner, and in so strong a 
light, tfiat y ou g rew intimate with \<>ur man’ im- 
mediately, anVWicw him from a hundred. 

After all, it must be considered inTavour of ftiy 
lord Verulam, that he lived in an age wherein chaste 
and cd^tffct writing was not in fashion, and when 
pedantry wafc the mode even at couit ; so that it is 
no winder if the prevalent humour of the times 
bore down his genius, though superior' in force per- 
haps to any of our countrymen, that have either 
gone before or succeeded him. 
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N° 2G. FRIDAY, APRIL 10, £713. 


Non ego Whim mihi dotem e*se puto , qua dw dicitur , 

Sed pudicitiam et pudorem et icdatam cupidmem. PLAUT. 

A woman’s true dowry, in my opinion, is v>t tliat which ^ 
usually^o called ; but virtue, modesty, and restrained desires? 

An healthy old fejlow, that is not a fool, is the 
happiest creature living. It is at that time of life 
only, men enjoy their faculties with pleasure and 
satisfaction. It is then we have nothing to manage, 
as the phrase is ;* we speak the downright truth, and 
wfietlier the rest of the world will give us the*privi- 
lege or not, we have so little to ask of ttaun, that 
we can take it. I shall l>e very./f&e with the \vo- 
l Wifc tlijs one consideration ; and, having no- 
thing to desire of them, shall treat them as they 
stand in nature, and as they are adorned '•nth vir- 
tue, and not as the ^ arc pleased to*fornf and dis-. 
gui e themselves. A set of fops, from one genera- 
tion to another, has made such a pother with 
‘ Bright eyes, the fair sex, the charms, the air/ 
and something so incapable to be expressed but 
with a sigh, that the creatures have utterly gone 
out of their ve*y being, and there are no women in 
all the world. If they are not nymphs, shepherd- 
esses, graces, or goddesses, they are to a wjmmn 
all of theiA ‘ the ladies/ Get to a christening at 
any alley in the town, and at the meanest arti- 
ficer's, and the word is, ‘ Well', -who takes care of 
the ladies V 1 have taken notice that ever since. the 
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word Forsooth was banished for Madam, the word 
Woman has been discarded for Lady. And»as there 
is now never a woman in England, I hope I* may 
talk of wetmen without offence to the ladies. What 
puts me in this “present disposition to tell' them 
their own, is, that in the holy week I very civdly 
desired all delinquents in point of chastity to make 
some atonement tor their freedoms, by bestowing a 
charity upon lie miserable wi etches who languish, 
in the Lock Jiospital. But I hear of very littl£ 
dohe in that matter ; and I am informed, th^y are 
pleased, instead of taking notice of my precaution, 
to ci^l me an ill-bred old fellow, and say I do not 
understand the world. It is not, it seems, within 
the rules of good-breeding to tax tin? vices of 
people of cj utility, and the Commandments were 
made for the* vulgar. 1 am indeed informed of 
some oblations sent 1 into the house, but they are all 
come fibrin the servants of criminals of condition. 
A poor ch.intboqMpaid has sent in ten shillings out 
of her hush-money, to expiate her guilt of beiii£ m 
her mistress's secret ; but says she dare not ask her 
ladyship fyr any thing, for she is not to suppose 
•that sheNs locked up with a .young gentleman, in 
the absence of her husband, three hours together, 
for any harm ; but as my lady is a person of great 
sense, the girl does not know but that they were 
reading some good book together; but because she 
fears it may be otherwise, she has sent her ten 
shillings for the guilt of concealing h. Wc have a 
thimble from a country girl that owns she has had 
drearps of a fine gentleman who comes to their 
house, who gave her half a crown, atid bid her 
have a care of the men in this town ; but she thinks 
heroes riot mean®whal lie says, and sends the 
thimble, because she does not hate him as she 
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ought. The ten shillings, this thimble, and tin 
orcamy Spoon from some poor sinner, are all the 
atonoftient which is made for the body j)f sin in 
London and Westminster* I have computed that 
there ‘^s one in every • three hundred who is not 
chaste ; and if that be a modest computation, how 
gre^t a number are those who make no account of 
my admonition ! It might be expected one or two 
the two hundred &nd ninety-nine honest, might 
out of mere charity and compassion iniquity, 
is a misfortune^ have done something upon so 
good a time as that'wherein they\vere solicited. 
But major Crabtree^ a sour pot companion of mine, 
says, the. two hundred ninety and nine are one way 
or other as little virtuous as the three hundredth 
unchaste woman*— I would sav lady. It is certain, 
tlgit we are infested with a parcel of jilllirts, \v}^o are 
not capable of being mothers ot bia\e m<*n, lor the 
iiifrmt partakes of the temper and disposition of its 
mother. We see the uifaccounK^h* efiects which 
^ klcn frights and longings have upon the oflspi injf ; 
and it is not to be doubted, but the ordinary way oi 
thinking of the uinlliei has its influence *i]9bn what 
she beaiN about her nine months. Thus’ from the' 
want of care in this particular of choosing* wive*, 
yon set? men after much care, labour, and studs . 
surprized with prodigious starts of ill-nature and 
passion, that can be accounted for no otherwise 
but from hence, that it grew upon them hi vmbruK 
and the man % was determined surly, peevish, 4ro- 
ward, sullen, or outrageous, before he saw the 
light. The last time I was in a public place«I fell 
in love by proxy for Sir Harry Lizard. The young 
woman happens to be of quality. Her father \*aS a 
gentleman of as noble a disposition, as any I ever 
met with. The widow" her mother, under whose 
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wing she loves to appear, and is proud of it, is a 
pattern to persons of condition. Good-sense, 
heightened and exerted with good-breeding, . is the 
parent’s distinguishing character ; and if we can get 
this young wonl.m into bin; faindy, we shalf.' think 
we ha\c a much better purchase than others, who 
without her go/ni qualities, may bring into tlieiis 
the greatest accession of rieln ». 1 sent sir Harry 

by last nights poot the folio s ing letter 011 the 

subiecl. 

• « * f 

‘ Dea r Si r Hah my ’ 

‘ Upon our last pprlinsi, and as I had 
just mounted the little loan I aiu -<> fond of, you 
tallied me bat k ; and v. hen 1 stoop* d 10 you, yon 
squeeze 1 me by tin* hand, and with allusion to 
sopie pleasant discourse we had liad a day or two 
laioiV in the houSr, concerning the present iner- 
cant: i ■ /rvay of contracting marriages, with a simile 
and a biush yo%lpd 1111* look upon soim* women for 
you, and send word how they went. J did not yio 
one to my mind till the last opera before Master. 
1 assuru yjui I have been as unquiet ever since, as 
I \w liydu wtyc till you had her. Her Imight, hei 
complexion, and every thing but her age, whit h is 
under twenty, are very much to my satisfaction : 
there is an ingenuous shame in her eyes, winch is to 
the mind what the bloom of youth is to the body ; 
neither implies that there aie virtuous habits and 
accomplishments already attained by the possessor, 
but they certainly shew an unprejudiced capacity 
towards them. As to the circumstance of this 
young woman's age, I am reconciled turner want of 
yei^s, because she pretends to nothing above them ; 
you do not see irw her the odious forwardness to I 
know not what, as in the assured countenances, 
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naked bosoms, and confident glances of her con- 
temporaries. 

1 I t will vouch for her, that you will, have her 
whole heart, if you can win it ; she is in no fami- 
liarities with the fops, .her fan has never been yet 
out of her own hand, and her brother's face is the 
only man's she ever looked in stcdlastly. 

* When I have gone thus far, aftd told you that 
J am very confident of her as to h^r virtue and 
education, 1 may speak a little freely Jo you as yoji 
are a joimg man. # There is a dignity in the young 
lady's beautv, whim it shall becomeMier to receive 
your friends with * good air, and affable coalite * 
nance; when she is to represent that part of you 
whicTi you must delight m, the frank and chearful 
reception of your friends, her beauties will do as 
much honour to your table, as the) will give you 
pleasure in your bed. 

\ It is no small instance of felicity to have a 
w oman, from whose behaviour your* friends are 
imjLfce ( ndeurj.’d to you ; and for whose sake ) our 
< hiuTren are as much valued as for your own. 

; ft is not for me to celebrate the lovgly* height 
of her lbichead, the# soft pulp of her lips, or to • 
dcsi ube thp amiable profile which her fine hair, 
cl . 1 1 ks and neck, madu to the beholders that night, 
but shall h\t\e them to your own obset vation when 
you come to town; which you may do at your 
leisure, and be time enough, for there are many in 
town richer thiRi her whom I recommend. 

1 am, Sir, 

\our most obedient and 

most humble servant, 

Nestor Iuuxsfftk'.’ 
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N° 27. SATURDAY, APRIL 11, 17*13. 


Mult a put am? sortemjud ammo mha atui \mquatn. 

YIRCi. .'l'.n. vi. 3.>V. 

Struck with compassion of so sUJ a state, 

• t * 

Iv companion (o those gloomy mortals, who by 
their unbelief art* rendered incapable of feeling 
thosj impressions of joy and lufpe, which the cele- 
bration of the late glorious festival **. naturally 
leaves on the mind of a Christian, I shall in this 
paper endeavour to e\ince that there are grounds 
to e.yirct a futurc^state, without supposing in flic 
reader ary faith at all, not even the belief of a 
Deity. Let the most sled fast unbeliever open' his 
eyes, and ta c ke a survey bf the sensible world, and 
then say if there be not a connexion*, and adjust- 
ment, and exact and constant order discoverable 
in all tlie* parts of it. Whatever be the cause, the 
thing itself ii evident to all* our faculttfs. Look 
into the animal system, the passions, -senses, and 
locomotive powers ; is not the like * contrivance 
and propriety observable ih these too? Are they 
not fitted to certain eiuL, and are they not by na- 
ture directed to proper objects ? 

Is it possible then that the smallest bodies 
should, by a management superior to the wit of 
mart, be disposed in the most excellent manner 
agreeable to their respective natures ; and yet the 
spirits or souls of men be neglected, or managed 


* Viz. Ej'ter. 
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by such rule3 as fall short of man’s understanding ? 
Shall evejy other passion be rightly placed by na- 
ture, apd shall that appetite of immortality natural 
to all mankind be alone misplaced, or designed to 
be fruayated ? Shall the, inTlustriousS application of 
the inferior animal powers in the meanest voca- 
tions be answered by the ends w(} propose, and 
shall not the generous efforts of a virtuous mind be 
rewarded ? In a word, shall the corporeal world be 
al ^ order and harmony, the intellectual discord and 
confusion? lie who is bigot enough to believe 
these things, must Lid •adieu to that* natural rule, 
of ‘ reasoning from analogy must run countej to 
that maxim of common sense, ‘ That men ought 
to fortn their judgments of things unexperienced, 
from what they have experienced/ 

If any thing looks like a recompence of cala- 
mit?)us virtue on this side the grave, it is eithft* an 
assurance that thereby we obtain the favour and 
protection of heaven, an<i shall, whatever befalls 
* n Another life meet with a just return ; 
or else that applause and reputation, which is 
taught to attend virtuous actions. The fpraner of 
these, our. free-thinker^, out of their singular wis- 
dom and benevolence • to mankind, endeavour to 
erase from .the minds,, of men. The latter can 
never be justly distributed in this life, where so 
many ill actions are reputable, and so many good 
actions disesteerned or misinterpreted ; • where 
subtle hypocrisy is placet) in the most engaging 
light, and modest virtue lies concealed ; where the 
heart and the soul are hid from the eyes of men, 
and the eye* of men are dimmed and vitiated. 
Plato's sense in relation to this point is contaif.Vd 
in his Georgias, where he introduces Socrates 
speaking after this manner. 
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4 It was in the reign of Saturn provided by a 
law, which the* gods have continued down to this 
time, that they who had lived virtuously and 
piously upon earth, should after death enjoy a life 
full of happiness, in certain islands appointed for 
the habitation of the blessed : but that such as 
have lived wickedly should go into the receptacle 
of damned soul named Tartarus, there to sutler 
the punishments they deserved. But in all the 
reign of Saturn, and in the beginning of the rei*gn 
oV Jove, living judges were appointed, by, whom 
each person was judged in his life-time, in tlTc 
same day on which he was t.o die. The conse- 
quence of which was, that they often passed w rong 
judgments. Pluto, therefore, who presided in Tar- 
tarus, and the guardians of the blessed islands, 
finding that on the other side many unfit persons 
wer£ sent to their respective dominions, com- 
plained to Jove, who promised to redress the evil. 
He added,* 4 The reason of these unjust proceed- 
ings are that men are judged in the body. 
many conceal the blemishes and imperfections of 
their rniqds by beauty, birth, and riches ; not to 
mention, that at the time of trial there arc crowds 
of witnesses to attest their having lived well. These 
things mislead the judges,, who being themselves 
also of the number of the living, are surrounded 
each with his own body, as with a veil thrown over 
his mind. For the future, therefore, it is my in- 
tention that men do not come oil their trial till 
Sifter death, when they shall appear before the 
judge, disrobed of all their corporeal ornaments. 
The judge himself too shjill be a pare unveiled 
fpfit, beholding the very soul, the naked soul of 
party before a him.. With this view I have 
glready constituted uiy sons, Minos and Rhada- 
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manlhus, judges, who are natives of Asia; and 
Abacus, a native of Eprope. These, after death, 
shall hold their court in a certain meadow, from 
which Ihcrc arc two roads, leading the onfc to Tar- 
tarus, the other to the Islands of ‘ the Blessed/ 

Fro id this, as from numberless other passages of 
his writings, may be seen Plato’s opinion of a future 
stat*. A thing therefore in regard/to us so Com- 
fortable, in itself so just and excellent, a thing so 
deferable to the anakigy of nature, and so univer- 
sally credited by all orders and rank? of men, *>f 
; U nattons and age^, vvhat is it that sjiould move a 
few men to reject ? Surely there must be something 
of prejudice in the* case. I appeal to the secret 
thoughts of a free-thinker, if he does not argue 
within himself after this manner : ‘ The senses and 
faculties I enjoy <ut present are visibly designed to 
rej*iir or preserve the body fro*i the injuries it is 
liable to in its present circumstances. But in an 
ctcfnul state, where no decays are to J:>e repaired, 
no outward injuries to Ce fenced against, where 
are no*llesh and bones, nerves or blood-ves- 
sels, there will certainly be none of the ^senses : 
and that there should be a state of life vrtthout the 
senses is inconceivable/ 

But as this manner of reasoning proceeds from a 
poverty of imagination, and narrowness of sou] in 
those that use it, I shall endeavour to remedy those 
defects, and open their views, by laying before 
them a case wjjich, being naturally possible, may 
perhaps reconcile them to* the belief of vvliat is su- 
pe mat u rally levealed, 

Let us suppose a person blind and deaf froiii his 
birth, who, bring grown to man's estate, is by.jii f e 
dead palsy, or some other mu??, deprived of his 
feelings, tasting, and smdlling, and at the same 
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time has the impediment of his hearing removed, 
and the film taken from his eyes. What the five 
senses are to us, that the touch, taste, a‘hd smell, 
were to him. And any other ways of perception of 
a more refined and extensive nature were to^bim as 
inconceivable, as to us those are which will one 
day be adapted to perceive those things which 
‘ eye' hath not ^:en, nor ear heard, neither hath it 
entered into the heart of man to conceive'/ And 
it would be just as reasonable in him to conclud e 
vkcit the loss r of those three senses could not pos- 
sibly be succeeded by any new fillets of pcrcbptiop?, 
as in a modern free-thinker to imagine there can be 
no State of life and perception without the senses 
he enjoys at present. Let us further suppose the 
same person’s eyes, at their first opening, to be 
struck with a great variety of tiie most gay and 
pleasing objects, and his ears with a melodious 
concert df vocal and instrumental music. Behold 
him amazed, ravished, transported; and you have 
some distant representation, 6ome faint and glim- 
mering idea of the ecstatic state of the soul iifuTat 
article jn which she emerges from this sepulchre of 
flesh intd life and immortality. 

N.JR. 4 It has been observed by the* Christians, 
that a certain ingenious foreigner ' 4 , who has pub- 
lished many exemplary jests for the use of persons 
in the article of death, was very much out of 
humour in a late fit of sickness, till he wips in a fair 
way of recovery/ . • 

* ^T. Peslandes, v/ho came about this time from France 
ivith the duke D’Aumont, wa:> a Freethmkei, agi had published 
ahjfistorital list of^all who died 'laughing. He had the small- 
pox here in England, of which he recovered. 
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lj 0 28. MONDAY, APRIL 13, H13. 


AZtas parcntum pejor avis tul'it 
Nos nequiorety mox datum 

Progeniitn vitiosiorem . IIOR. 3. Od. vi. 46. 

Our fathers have been worse than theios, 

And we than ours : next age will see 
A race more profligate, than we. JtOSCOMMON. 

Theocritus, Bibn and Moschus are the most 
famous amongst the Greek writers of pastorals. 
The two latter of these are judged to be far short 
of Theocritus, whom I shall speak of more largely, 
because lie rivals the greatest^of all poetsf Virgil 
himself. He hath the advantage confessedly of the 
Latin, in coming before him, and .writing in a 
tongue more proper for "pastoral. The softness of 
tWifiborie dialect, which this poet is said to have 
linpnned beyond any who came before him, is 
what the ancient* Roman writers ownecT their lan- 
guage (fould not Approach. But besides this 
beauty, lit? seems to me to have had a soul more 
softly and tenderly inclined to this way of writing 
than Virgil, whose genius led him naturally to sub- 
limity. It is true that the great Roman, by the 
• niceness of his judgment, and great command of 
himself, has acquitted hifnself dexterously this w ay. 
But a penetrating judge will find there the seeds of 
that fire which burned afterwards so brighten the 
Georgies, and blazed »out in the* iEneid. I must 
•not, however, dissemble that tljese bold strokes* ap- 
pear chiefly in those Eclogues of Virgil, which 
VOL. xvi, o 
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ought not to be numbered amongst hifc pastorals, 
which are indeed generally thought to be all of the 
pastoral kind ; but by the best judges are only 
called his**select poems, as the word Eclogue ori- 
ginally m6ans. - t , • 

Those who ^ ill take the pains to consult Scali- 
ger’s comparison of these two poets, will find that 
Theocrritus hath ^out-done him in those very pas- 
sages which the critic hath produced in honour of 
Virgil. There is, in short, mrtre innocence, sim~ 
pti&’itv, and whatever else hath been laid down as 
the distinguishing marks of pastoral, in the Greelr 
than the Roman: and all arguments from the ex- 
actness, propriety, conciseness, and nobleness of 
Virgil, may very well be turned against him-. There 
is indeed sometimes a grossness and clownishness 
in Theocritus, which Virgil, who borrowed his 
greatest beauties fr<om him, hath a\oid<’d. I will 
however add, that Virgil out of the excellence of 
genius only, ,hath come short of Theocritus : and 
had possibly excelled him,* if in greater subjects be 
had not been born to excel all mankind. ** 
The Italians were the first, amongst the moderns, 
that fell into pastoral writing. It is observed, that 
*the people of ‘that nation are very profound and 
abstruse in their poetry as well as politics' ; fond of 
surprising conceits and far-fetched imaginations, and 
labour chiefly to say what w'as never said before. 
From persons of this character, how can we ex- 
pect that air of simplicity and truth which hath 
been proved so essential tb shepherds ? There a®e 
two pastoral plays in this language, which they 
boast wf as the most elegant performances in poe- 
try that the latter $.ges have produced ; the Aminta 
of #r Risso, and Guariyi's Pastor Fido. In these the 
names of the persons are indeed pastoral, and the 
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Sylvan Gods, the Dryads, and the Satyrs, appointed 
with th§ equipage of antiquity ; but Neither the 
langqage, sentiments, passions, or designs, like 
those ot the pretty triflers in Virgil and Theocritus. 

I shalj produce an example out of each, 'which are 
commonly taken notice of, as patterns of the Italian 
way of thinking in pastoral. Sylvia in Tasso's 
pdfcm enters adorned .with a garland of flowefs, and 
\iews herself in a fountain with such self-adnhra- 
Son, that she breaks out into a speech to the fibers 
on lu^r head, and tells them, ‘ She # doth not M^Ur 
Them to adorn herself, ljut to make .them ashamed/ 
In the Pastor Fidtj, a shopheidess reasons after an 
abstruse philosophical manner about the violefice of 
lovg, an'd expostulates with the gods, ‘ for making 
laws so rigorous to restrain us, and at the same 
time giving us ‘invincible desires/ Whoever can 
bfcar these, may be assured hath no taste for 
pastoral. 

*Whcn I am speaking of the Italiaiy, it would be 
unpardonable to pass by Sannazarius. lie hath 
elmhged the scene in this kind of poetry from woods 
and lawns, to the barren beach and boundless 
ocean : ^introduces sea-calves in the rcfbrn of kids 
and lambs, sea-mews for the lark and the linnet, 
and presents his mistress with oysters instead of 
fruits and ilowers. flow good soever his style and 
thoughts may be ; yet who can pardon him for his 
arbitrary change of the sweet manners anjd pleasing 
objects of tb$ country, for what in their own na- 
ture are uncomfortable and dreadful ? I think he 
hath few or no followers, or, if any, such as knew 
little of tys beauties, and onl^ copied hi^ faults, 
and so are lost and forgotten. * t 

The French are so far from thinking abstrusely, 
that they often seem not' to think at all. It is all a 
o 2 
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run of numbers, common-place descriptions of 
woods, floods, groves, loves, &c. Those who write 
the most accurately fall into the manner of, their 
country ; '■which is gallantry. I cannot better illus- 
trate what I would say of the French than by the 
dress in which they make their shepherds appear in 
their pastoral interludes upon the stage, as I find it 
descried by a celebrated author, ‘ The shcphcnls/ 
says he, 6 are all embroidered, and acquit them-, 
selves iu a ball better than our English dancing- 
masters. I hhve seen a couple of rivers appear in 
re^l stockings; ,and Alphcu,S instead of having his 
head covered with sedges and bull-rushes, making 
love vn a fair full-bottomed perriwig and a plume 
of feathers ; but with a voice so full of shakes "and 
quivers, that I should have thought the murmurs of 
a country brook the much more agreeable music/ 
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Ride si sapij ■ ■ ■ — * MART. 2 Epig. xli. 1. 

If you have taste, shew it by your laugh. 

In order to look into any person's temper, I ge- 
nerally make my first observation upon his laugh, 
whether he is easily moved, and what are the pas- 
sages which throw him into that agreeaWe kind of 
convulsion. People are neve'r so much unguarded, 
as'Vnen they are pleased : And laughter being a 
Visible symptom of* some inward satisfaction, it is 
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then, if ever, we may believe the face. There is, 
perhaps, 410 better index to point us to tfie particu- 
larities of the mind than this, which is 111 itself one 
ot the chief distinctions of our rationality. For, as 
Milton t says, 


4 — Smiles from reason flow, to brutes deny’d, — 
*\nd aie of love the food * 


5 * may be remarked* in general iindar this head, 
that the laugh of men of wit is for tl*e most p<^t 
tyu a &unt constrained kind of half-laugh, as such 
poisons are never without some diffidence about 
them ; but that of fools is the most honest, natural, 
open laugh in the world. 

i have often had thoughts of writing a treatise 
upon this faculty* wherein I would have laid down 
rul^s for the belter regulation of it at the theatre. 
1 would have criticised on the laughs now in vogue, 
by ivhicli our comic writers might the better know 
how to tiansportan audfonce into this # pleasing af- 
I had set apart a chapter for a disserta- 
tion on the talents of sonic of our modern come- 
dians ; and as it was the manner of P^ukirch to 
draw comparisons of his heroes and aratois, to set 
their actions and eloquence in a fairer light * so I 
would have-made the parallel of Pinkethman, Nor- 
ris, and Bullock * ; and so far shown their diffe rent 
methods of raising mirth, that any one should be 
able to distinguish whether the jest was ihe poet's, 
or the actor's. 

As the play-house affords us the most occasions 
of observing upon the behaviour of the face, i^ may 
be useful (fl&r the direction of those who would be 


* Three .comic actors in vogije at the* time when this paper 
was written. 

O 3 
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critics iVis way) to remark, that the virgin ladies 
usually dispose themselves in the front of the boxes, 
the young married women compose th # e second 
row, while the rear is generally made up of rfiothers 
of long standing, undesigning maids, and contented 
widows. Whoever will dhst his eye upofi them 
under this view, during the representation of a play, 
will find me so u far in the right, that a doublet en- 
tendre strikes the first row into an affected gravity, 
or careless indolence, the second will venture at «t 
but tl*j third take the conceit entirely, and 
express their mirth in a downright laugh. 4 

When I descend to particulars, 1 find the re- 
served prude will relapse into vC smile, at the extra- 
vagant freedoms of the coquette ; the coquette in 
her turn laughs at the sturdiness and aukward af- 
fectation of the prude ; the man o.** letters is tickled 
with [he vanity and ignorance of the fop; and ihe 
fop confesses his ridicule at the unpoliteness of the 
pedant. 

I fancy \Ve may ranfco the sevciai kinds of 
laughers under the following heads : 

The Dimple rs. 

The Smilers. 

The Laughers. 

The G miners. 

The I lorse-luughers. 

The dimple is practised to give a grace to the 
features,* and is frequently made a bjiit to entangle 
a gazing lover ; this was called by die ancients the 
Chian laugh. 

The smile is for the most part confined to the 
fair sex, and their male retiicue. It expresses our 
satisfaction in a silent sort of approbation, doth* 
not too much disorder the features, and is prac- 
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tised by lovers of the most delicate address. This 
tender motion of the physiognomy tlte ancients 
called the Ionic laugh. 

The laugh among us is the common risus of the 
ancients. 

The grin by writers * of antiquity is called the 
Syncrusian ; and was then, as it is at this time, 
made use of to display a beautiful get of teeth? 

The horse-laugh, or the Sardonic, is made use 
o£ with gieat success in all kinds of disputation. 
The proficients in this kind, by a welf-timed lauglf, 
vail baffle the most sojid^argument. .This upon all. 
occasions supplies the want of reason, is always re- 
ceived with great applause in coffee-house disputes ; 
and that -side the laugh joins with, is generally ob- 
sei\ed to gain the better of his antagonist. 

The prude hath a wonderful esteem for the 
Cifian laugh or dimple : she \poks upon ail the 
other kinds of laughter as excesses of l<f*ity ; and 
is hever seen upon the most extravagant jests to 
disnxder her countenance with the ruffle of a smile. 
ller4ips are composed witli a primuesss peculiar to 
her character, all her modesty seems collected into 
her face, and she but very rarely takes tlfcTreedom 
4o sink her cheek into a dimple. 

The youhg widow is only a Chian for a •time ; 
her smiles a’re confined by decorum, and she is ob- 
liged to make her face sympathize with her habit : 
she looks demure by art, and by the strictest rules 
of decency is r^ever allowed the smile till the first 
offer or advance towards her is over. 

The effeminate fon, who by the long exercise of 
his countenance at tne glass, hath reduced it "to an 
exact discipline, may ‘claim a pla$e in this clan. 
You see him upon any occasion* to give spirit to*h& 
discourse, admire his own ’eloquence by a dimple. 
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The Ionics are those ladies that take a greater 
liberty witR tlieir features ; yet even these may be 
said to smother a laugh, as the former to stifle a 
smile. 

The beau is an Ionic but. of complaisance, .and 
practises the sinile the better to sympathize with 
the fair. lie ^ill sometimes join in a laugh to 
humtiiir the spleen of a lady, or applaud a piece of 
wit of his own, but always takes care to coniine his 
month within the rules of gooef-breeding ; he taktf* 
thx laugh from the ladies, but is never guilt} of so 
£.v;at an indecorum as to begin it. 

'1 he Ionic laugh is of universal use to men of 
powPr at their levees ; and is esteemed by judicious 
place-hunters a more particular mark of distinction 
than the whisper. A young gentleman of my ac- 
quaintance valued himself upon his success, having 
obtained this favour after the attendance of thibe 
months oifiy. 

A judicious author son\e years since published a 
collection of sonnets, which he very successful^ 
called Laugh and be fat; or, Pills to purge Melan- 
choly : \ cannot sufficiently admire the facetious 
title of th£se yolumes, and must censure the world 
of ingratitude, while they are so negligent in re- 
warding the jocose labours of my friend Air. 
D'LJrfey, who was so large a contributor to tins 
treatise, and to whose humorous production so 
many ru/al squires in the remotest parts of this 
island are obliged for the^ dignity ard state which 
corpulency gives them. " The story of the sick 
man's breaking an imposthume by a sudden fit of 
laughter, is too well known to need a, r ecital. It 
is my opinion, Jtliat the abdVe pills would be ex- 
tremely proper to # te taken with asses milk, and* 
mightily contribute towards the renewing and re- 
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storing decayed lungs. Democritus is. generally 
represented to us as a man of the largest size, 
which *ve may attribute to his frequent e^ysreise of 
his risible faculty. I remeiqj)er Juvenal says of him, 

* Petfctuo risu pulmonem agftarc lolebat — Sat. x. 33. 

‘He shqok his sides with a perpetual laugh.* 

That sort of man whom a late writer has c^lcd 
the ftutt is a great promoter of thft healthful agi- 
tation, and is generally stocked with so»much good- 
hufaour, as to strike in with the gaiety of conversa- 
tion, though some innocent blunder of his own be 
the subject of the railldry. 

I shall range all old amorous dotards under Jthe 
denomination of Grinners ; when a young bloom- 
ing wench touches their fancy, by an endeavour to 
recall youth into their cheeks, they immediately 
overstrain their muscular features, and shrivel their 
countenance into this frightful m^rriment^ 

TJie wag is of the same kind, and by the same 
artifice labours to support* his impotence of wit : 
bud h^very frequently calls in the horse-laugh to 
his assistance. 

There are another kind of grinners, the 

ancients coll Megarics* and some moderns have, 
not jnjudiciously, given them the name o£ the 
Sneerers. These always indulge their merit at the 
expence of their friends, and all their ridicule con- 
sists in unseasonable ill-nature. I could wish 
these laughers would consider, that let them do 
what they can, tfiere is no .laughing away their own 
follies by laughing at other people's. 

The mirth of the tea-table is for the most^art 
Megaric ; anil in visits {he ladies themselves very 
sejdom scruple the sacrificing a friendship to •a* 
laugh of this denomination. . 

The coquette hath a great deal of the Megarjc 
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in her ; bjit, in short, she is a proficient in laughter, 
and can run through the whole exercise of the fea- 
tures ; fhe subdues the formal lover with the 
dimple,. accosts the fop^ with a smile, joins with the 
wit in the downright laugh ; to vary the acr of her 
countenance frequently raillies with the grin ; and 
whqn she has •ridiculed her lover quite out his 
understanding, 1 ^ complete his misfortunes, strikes 
him dumb with the horse-laugh. 

•The horsv-laugh is a distinguishing characteristic ' 
if the rural hoyden, and it is, observed ta be the 
last symptoni of rusticity that forsakes her unSer 
thq discipline of the boarding-school. 

Punsters, I find, very much contribute towards 
the Sardonic, and the extremes of either 'wit or 
folly seldom fail of raising this % noisy kind of ap- 
plause. As the ancient physicians held the Sardo- 
nic *laugji very beneficial to the lungs ; I should, 
methinks,’ advise all my countrymen of consump- 
tive and hectical constitutions to associate with the 
most facetious punsters of the age. . Persiu^ hr.th 
very elegantly described a Sardonic laughter in the 
following line, 

4 IngeminaL tremulos naso crispame cacbtrwos .* r Sat. iii. 87 ”. 

J Redoubled peals of trembling laughter burst, 

Convulsing every feature of the face.* 

Laughter is a vent of any sudden joy that strikes 
upon the mind, which being too volatile and strong, 
breaks 1 out in this tremor of the voice. The poets 
make use of this metaphor when e ' they would de- 
scribe nature in her richest dress, for beauty is 
nevpr so lovely as when adorned with the smile, 
and conversation never sits easier tfpon us, than 
.when we now and then discharge ourselves in. a 
symphony of lauglfter, \yhich may not improperly be 
called, The Chorus of Conversation. 
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■ ■ •m reJdunt Safurnia Regna. VIRG. "Eel. iv. 6, 

- Saturnian times 

Roll round again. PRYDEN. 

TV,f, Italians and Frfcncji being dispatched, I con\g 
now to the Englibh, whom I shall treat with such 
meekness as become!? a good patriot; and shnlWso 
fur recommend this our island as a proper scene 
lor pastoral, under certain regulations, as will 
tatifely the courteous reader that I am in the landed 
interest. 

I must in the first place observe, that ppr coun- 
try rrfhn have so good an opinion of thj ancients, 
and think so modestly of themselves, that the ge- 
nerality of pa'storal- writers have either stolen all 
from the Greeks and Romans, or so servilely imi- 
tated their manners and customs, as them 

\try ridiculous. In looking over sdme English 
pastorals a few days ago, 1 perused at least •fifty 
Iran flocks, ‘and reckoned up an hundred left- 
handed ravens, besides blasted oaks, withering 
meadows, and weeping deities. Indeed most of 
the occasional pastorals we have, are built upon 
pne and the same plan. A shepherd asks his fel- 
low, ‘ Why he is so pale ? if his favourite sheep 
hath strayed ? if his pipe be broken ? or Pljyllis 
unkind ?' He answers, ‘.None of tlfese misfortunes 
jutve befallen him, but one much greater, for Dfy 
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mon (or sometimes the god Pan) is dead/ This 
immediately causes the other to make complaints, 
and call upon the lofty pines and silver'streams to 
join in «thc lamentation. While he goes' 1 on, his 
friend interrupts him,* and tells him that Damon 
lives, and shews him a track of light in t\\8 skies to 
confirm it : then invites him to chesnuts and cheese. 
Upvui this scheme most of the noble families in 
Great-Britain have been comforted ; nor can I 
meet with ally right honourable shepherd that cVAh 
$»ot die anti live again, after the manner of the 
aforesaid Damon. 

Having already informed my reader wherein the 
knrwledge of antiquity may bfe serviceable, 1 shall 
now direct him where he may lawfully deviate from 
the ancients. There arc some things of an esta- 
blished nature in pastoral, which are essential to it, 
sucl$ as a country scene, innocence, simplicity. 
Others fc^crc are of a changeable kind, such as 
habits, customs, and the like. The difference of 
the climate is also to be considered, for what is 
proper in Arcadia, or even in Italy, 'might lfe very 
absurd in a colder country. By the same rule the 
differefier of the soil, of fruits and flowers, is to be 
observed. And in so fine'* a country as Britain, 
what occasion is there for that profusion of hya- 
cinths and Pa's tan roses, ‘and that Cornucopia of 
foreign fruits which the British shepherds never 
heard of? Ilow much more pleasing is the follow- 
ing scene to an English reader | 

* This place may seem for shepherds* leisure made* 

£o lovingly these elms unite their shade. 

Th* ambitious woodbine, how it climbs tc^breathe 

Its balmy sweets around on all beneath ! 

r fh* ground with grass of chearful green bespread. 

Thro 1 which thi springing flow’r up-rears its head ! 
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Lo here Ae king-cup of a golden hue 
IWedley’d with daisies white, and endive blue ! 

Hark. # how the gaudy goldfinch and the thrush. 

With tuneful warblings fill that bramble-bush ! 

In pleading concert all the birds combine, 

And tempt us in the various song to join *. 

The*theology of the ancient pastoral is so very 
pretty, that it were pity intirely to change it ; but 
I itiiuk that part only is to be setaiiu d which is 
universally known, and the rest to be made up out 
cf our own rusticrfl superstition of hobthrusbes, 
fairies^ goblins, and witches. The fairies are #*t- 
pable of being macle «ve^ entertaining persons, 
they are described ^by several of our poets; andf 
particularly by Mr. Pope : 

* About this spring (if ancient fame say true) 

The dapper elves their moon-light sports pursue. 

Their pigmy kin|, and little fairy queen, 

In circling dances gambol’d on the^green, 

While tuneful springs a merry concert made. 

And airy music warbled through the shade.*' 

What hath been said upon the difference of 
soil; and theology, reaches the proverbial 
sayings* dress, customs and sports of shepherds. 
The following examples of our pastoral# sforts arc 
extremely beautiful : • 

Whilomfc did I, tall as this poplar fair. 

Up-raise my heedless hi* ad, devoid of care, 

’Along rustic routs the chief for wanton g^me ; 

Nor could they merry make till bobbin came. 

Who better seen than I in shepherds arts, 

To please the lads, and win the lasses hearts ? 

How deftly to mine oaten»reed, so sweet, 

Wont they upon the green to shift thi ir feet? 

And weary’d in the dance, how would they yearn 
Some we^ devised tale from me to learn ? 

For many songs and taies of mirth hid I, 

'J'o chace the lingring sun a-down the slcy. 

* Philips's Fpurth ‘Pastoral*, ab initio^ 
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O now ! if ever, bring 

The laurel green, the smelling eglantine. 

And tender branches from the mantling vine. 

The dewy cowslip that in meadow grows. 

The fountain violet, and garden rose: 

Your hamlet straw, and e^ery public way, 

And consecrate to mirth Albino’s day. 

Myself will lavish all my little store: 

And deal about the goblet flowing o'er : 

Oid Moulin theije shall harp, your Mico sing. 

And cuddy dance the round amidst the ling. 

And Hobbinol his antic gambols pl^y *.* 

“SThe reason why such changes from the ancients 
hruld be intrgduced is \ e\y obvious ; namely, tha'L 
\x>etry being imitation, and that imitation being 
the best which deceives the most easily, it follows 
that we must take up the customs which are most 
familiar or universally known, since no man can be 
deceived or delighted with the imitation of what he 
is ignt rant of. « r 

It is eA’y to be observed that these rules are 
drawn fronj what our countrymen Spencer and 
Philips have performed m this way. I shall nojt 
presume to say any more of them, than that ‘both 
have copied and improved the beauties of the an- 
cients, whase manner of thinking I woi\ld above 
all things recommend. As far as our language 
would allow them, they have formed *a pastoral 
style according to the Doric of Theocritus, in 
which I dare not say they have excelled Virgil ! 
but I may be allowed, for the honour of our lan- 
guage, to suppose it more capable, of that pretty 
rusticity than the Latin. To their works I refer my 
reader to make observations upon the pastoral 
style f where lie will sooner find that secret than 
from a folio of criticisms. 

f Philips’s First Pascal, 1. 31, &c. Third Part, 1. 106, $c. 
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N°3I. THURSDAY, APRIL 16, Ill3. 


Fortem pace atiimum — JUV. S«tt. x. 35 7* 

Ask of the gods content and strength o£mind. 

Sly lady Lizard is neVei* better pleaded than wlTen 
slie sees her children about her engaged in any 
profitable discourse. I found her last night sitting 
in the midst of her daughters, aud forming a very 
beautiful semi-cyrcle about the fire. I immediately 
took my place in an elbow chair, which is always 
left empty for me in one corner. 

X)ur conversation fell insensibly uTOn the sub- 
ject of happiness, in which every one!>f the young 
gave her opinion, with that freedom and un- 
conccrncdness which they always use when they are 
in company only with their mother and myself. 

Mrs. Jam; declared, that she thought it the. 
greatest happiness to be married to a man of jnerit, 
and placed at the head of a well-regulated family. 
I could not but observe, that, in her character of a 
man of merit, she gave u$ a lively description of 
Tom Worthy, who has long made his address to 
her. The sisftsrs did not discover this at first, 'till 
she began to run down fortune in a lover, and, 
among the accomplishments of a man ofmerjt, un- 
luckily mentioned white teeth aiycl black eyes. 

Mrs. Annabella, after having rallied her sistpr 
upon her man of merit, talked .much of conveni- 
encies of life, affluence of fortune, and easiness of 
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temper, in tone whom she should pitch upon for a 
husband. In short, though the baggage would not 
speak out,, I found the sum of her wishes was' a rich 
fool, or a man so turned, to her purposes, that she 
might enjoy his fortune, and insult his understand- 
ing. 

Tl^p romantio Cornelia was for living in a wpod 
among choirs 01 birds, with zephyrs, echos, and 
rivulets, to make up the concert : she would ngt? 
speln to include a husband in her scheme, but at 
the same time talked so passionately of cooing tur- 
tles, mossy bahks, and beds* of violets, that one 
liiigty. easily perceive she was not without thoughts 
of a companion in her solitudes. 

Miss Betty placed her sumvnnn bomnn in equi- 
pages, assemblies, balls, rimd bitth-nights, talked 
in raptures of sir Edward Shallow's gilt coach, qnd 
my la5y Title’s room, in which she saw company ; 
nor would s ,ie have easily given over, had she not 
observed that her mothev appeared more serious 
than ordinary, and by her looks shewed thg£ slit 
did not approve such a redundance of vanity and 
impertinence. 

My favourite, the Sparkler* with an aii of inno- 
cence*and modesty, which i9 peculiar t© her, said 
that she never expected such a thing as happiness, 
and that she thought the most any one could do 
was to keep themselves from being uneasy ; for, as 
Mr. Irortside has often told us, says she, we should 
endeavour to be easy here,* and happ^ hereafter : at 
the same time she begged me to acquaint them by 
what vales this ease of mind, or if I would please to 
call it happiness, as best attained. * 

My "lady Lizard joined in the same request with* 
her youngest daughter, adding, with a serious look, 
jjj gjjg thing seemed to her of so great consequence, 
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that she helped I would for once forget tlJfey were 
all women, and give my real thoughts of it with the 
same justness 1 would use among a company of my 
own sex. i complied with her desire, find com- 
municated my sentimentS'lo them on this subject, 
as iiea* as 1 can remember, pretty much to the fol- 
lowing purpose. 

As nothing is more natural than /or every one to 
desire to be happy, it is not to be Wondered at that 
4,1 ie wisest men in adages have spent «o much tune 
to discover what happiness is, ansi w herein it 
clnefljs consists. An eminent writer, named VaiTo, 
reckons up no less tAanPtwo hunch tid eighty-eSJiit 
dillcreut opinions upon this subject ; and anegher, 
called Lucian, after having given us a long cata- 
logue of the notions of several philosophers, en- 
deavours to shejv the absurdity of all of them, 
without establishing any thing of his own. 

That which seems to have lflade so many*crr in 
thi# case, is tlie resolution they took t(lmx a man’s 
happiness to one determined point ; which I con- 
eiv^ cannot be made up but by the concurrence of 
several puiticulars. 

1 shall readily allow Virtue the first place, as 
she is the mother of Content. it»is this which 
calms our .thoughts, and makes us survey ourselves 
with case and pleasure. Naked virtue, however, 
is not alone sufficient to make a man happy. It 
must be accompanied with at least a moderate 
provision of all the necessaries of life, ‘and not 
ruffled and disturbed by Jjodily pains. A fit of the 
stone was sharp enough to make a stoick cry out, 
1 that Zeno, his master, taught him false, when he 
told him tliftt pain vva^ no evil/ 

But, besides this, virtue is so -far from b*iiig 
alone sufficient to make a. man* happy, that the ex- 

p 3 
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cess of h in some particulars, joined to a soft and 
feminine temper, may often give us the deepest 
wounds, and chiefly contribute to render us un- 
easy. I ipight instance in pity, love, and friend- 
ship. In. the two last passions it often happens, 
that we so entirely give up our hearts, as tc* make 
our happiness wholly depend upon another person ; 
a trujt for which* no human creature, however ex- 
cellent, can possibly give us a sufficient security. 

The man therefore who woyld be truly happy,' 
must, besides an habitual virtue, attain to such a 

strength of mind/ as to coniine his happiness 
AVI in in himself/ and keep it from being dependent 
npoi^ others. A man of this make will perform all 
those good-natured offices that could have , been ex- 
pected from the most bleeding pitv, without being 
so far affected at the common misfortunes of hu- 
man life, as to disturb his own repose. His ac- 
tions of tins kind ire so much more meritorious 
than anotutbr’s, as they flow purely from a prin- 
ciple of virtue, and a senee of his duty ; whereas a 
man of a softer temper, even while lie is ass^tind 
another, may in some measure be said to be re- 
lieving himself. 

. A man endowed with that strength of mind I am 
here ^peaking of, tho* he leaves it to his friend *or 
mistress to make him still more happy, does not put 
it in the power of either to make him miserable. 

From what has been already said it will also 
appear, that nothing can be more weak than to 
place our happiness in the applause oY others, since 
by this means we make it wholly independent of 
ourselves. People of this humour, who place their 
chief felicity in reputation gjid applause, are also 
extremely subject to envy, the most painful as well- 
as the most absurd ? di all passions. 
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The surest means to attain that strength of mind, 
and independent state of happiness I am here re- 
commending, is a virtuous mind sufficiently fur- 
nished with ideas to support solitude and keep up 
an agreeable conversation *vith itself. Learning is 
a very £reat help on this occasion, as it lays up an 
infinite number of notions in the memory, ready to 
be 4ra\vn out, and set in order upcrti an\ occasion. 
The mind often takes the same pleasure in looking 

. 1 o 

c;\^r these her treasures, m augmenting and dis- 
posing them into proper forms, as a prince does^i* 
a review of his army. 

At the same time 1 nfust own, that as a mind 
thus furnished feels*a secret pleasure in the con- 
sciousness. of its own perfection, and is delighted 
with such occasions as call upon it to try its force, 
a living imagination shall produce a pleasure very 
little inferior to the former in ^persons of jjiuch 
weaker heads. As the first therefore n>#y not be 
improperly called ‘ the hca\en of a wistfman,' the 
latter is extremely well represented by our vulgar 
e.^rc^ion, which terms it ‘ a fool's paradise/ 
There is, however, this difference between them, 
that as the first naturally produces that •Strength 
and greatness of mind* 1 have been all along de- 
scribing us j*o essential to render a man happy ,% the 
latter is milled and discomposed by every accident, 
and lo 9 t under the most common misfortune. 

It is this strength of mind that is not to be over- 
come by the changes of fortune, that arises at the 
>ight of dangers, and could make Alexander (in 
that passage of his life so much admired by the 
prince of Conde), when his army mutinied, bid his 
soldiers return to Macerion, and teM their country- 
man that they had left their king conquering tlfe 
world; since for his part he could not doubt of 
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raising an ^rmy wherever he appeared. It is this 
that chieHy exerts itself when a man is most op- 
pressed, and gives liim always in proportion to 
whatever uialice or injustice would deprive 2hm of. 
It is this,' in short, that makes the virtuous man in- 
sensibly set a value upon* himself, and throw's a 
\arnish o\er his words and actions, that will at 
least* command' esteem, and give him a greeter 
ascendant over others, than all the advantages of 
birth and fortune. 


* N° 32. FRIDAY, APRIL 17, 1713, 


* ’ C " * Pf e facilifauc fcquetur, 

S’ te fauhtjocant : a'ntcr non vltibui ulln o 

/'Wji-r-l ( YJRG. /Fn. vi. 146- 

The willing metal will obey thy hand, 

Following with ease, if, favour'd by thy fate, 

Tho^art foredoom’d to view the Stygian itate : 

If not rio labour can the tree constrain : 

And strength of stubborn arms !ind steel are vain. 

JDRVDEN. 

Having delivered my thoughts upon pastoraL 
poetry, after a diductic manner, in some foregoing 
papers,* wherein I have taken such hints from the 
critics as I thought rational, ancf departed from 
them according to the best of my judgment, and 
substituted others in their place, I shall close the 
whole with the following fa^le or allegory. 

, Jn ancient times there dwelt in a pleasant vale gf 
Arcadia a man of ‘Very, ample possessions, named 
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Menalcas ; who, deriving his pedigree •from the 
god Pan, kept very strictly up to the rules of the’ 
pastoral* life, as it was in the golden age. We had a 
daughter, his only child, called Amaryllis. She 
was a virgin of a most' inchanting beauty, of a 
most easy and* unaffected air ; but having been bred 
up vvjiolly in the country, was baslfful to the last 
degree. She had a voice that was exceeding sweet, 
yetjiad a rusticity in its tone, \vhich # however to 
most who heard her seemed an additional chan% 
Thpuglidn her conversation in general jbhe was ve^p 
engaging, yet to her loverS, who were numerous, 
she was so coy, that Aiany left her ip disgust after a 
tedious courtship, and matched thCpisclves where 
they were better received. I; or Menalcas had not 
only resolved to take a son-in-law, who should in- 
violably maintain the customs his family ;#but 
had received one evening as he walked in *Jic fields, 
a pipe of an antique form from a Faun, o£ as some 
say, from Oberon the fairy, with a particular 
charge 4jot to bestow his daughter upon any one 
who could not play the same tune upon it as at that 
time he entertained him with. 

When the time that life had designed % to give her 
; n inAiriage was near at hand, he published a de- 
cree, whereby he invited* the neighbouring youths 
to make trial of his musical instrument, with pro- 
mise that the victor should possess his daughter, 
nil condition that^the vanquished should submit to 
what punishment he thought fit to inflict. Those 
who were not yet discouraged, and had high con- 
ceits of their own worth, appeared on the appoiitted 
day, in a dress and equipage suitable to their re- 
spective fancies. 

The place of meeting was a flfiwery meadow, 
through which a clear stream murmured in many 
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irregular meanders. The shepherds made a spa- 
cious ring for the contending lovers : ttfnd in one 
part of it there sat upon a little throne* of turf, 
under tin arch of eglantine and woodbines, the 
father of the maid, and at his right hand tlfc damsel 
crowned with roses and lilies. She wore a flying 
robe of a slight green stuff; she had her sheep T hook 
in one hand, and the fatal pipe in the other. 

The firsf who approached her was a youth of 
y* graceful presence and courtly air, but drest in a 
richer habit than had evej; been seen in Arcadia. 
1 le wore a crimson vestf cut indeed after the shep- 
herd's fashion, but so enriched with embroidery, 
and sparkling with jewels, that the eyes, of the 
spectators were diverted from considering the mode 
of the garment by the dazzling* of the ornaments. 
His* head was cohered with a plume of feathers, 
and his cheep-hook glittered with gold and enamel, 
lie accosted the damsel after a very gallant manner, 
and told her *, * Madafti, you need not to consult 
your glass to adorn yourself to-day ; you may kec 
the greatness of your beauty in the number of 
your Conquests/ She, having never heard any 
compliment so polite, could give him *iio answer, 
buk presented the pipe. He applied k to his 0 lips, 
and began a tune which he set off with so many 
graces and quavers, that the shepherds and shep- 
herdesses (who had paired themselves in order to 
dance) could not follow it ; as indeed it required 
great skill and regularity of steps) which they had 
never becjjubred to. Menalcas ordered him to be 
stripped otnis costly robes, and to be clad in a 
russet weed, aftd confined him to t^nd the flocks 
ih the vallies'for a year and a day. 


* Sec Fontenelle. 
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The second that appeared was in a veiy different 
garb. He was cloa tiled in a garment* of rough 
goatskins, his hair was matted, his beard neglected ; 
in his person uncouth, and uukward in 4iis gait, 
lie came up fleering to thujiymph, and told her * 
1 he had •hugged his lambs, and- kissed his young 
kids, but Ire hoped to kiss one that was sweeter/ 
The £iir one blushed with modesty pid anger, and 
prayed secretly against lum as she gave him the 
pi pig. lie snatched ife from her, but wiPh some dif- 
ficulty made it sound ; whu h was in such harsh ai^l 
jarring itotes, that tl#e shepherds cried one and all, 
that lie understood no music. He was immedi- 
ately ordered to the tnost craggy parts of Arcadia, 
to keep the. goats, and commanded never to touch 
a pipe any more. 

The third that advanced appeared in cloaths that 
were^o strait and uneasy to him, ^hat he seepwl to 
move with pain. He marched up to the* maiden 
with A thoughtful look and ‘stately pace, ifid said f. 

Divine Amaryllis, you wtar not those roses to 
imfrovg your b'eauty, but to make them ^shamed/ 
As she did not comprehend his meaning, she pre- 
sented the instrument without reply, 'lihfi tune 
that he played was so intric ate and perplexing, that 
the shepherds stood stock-still, „ like people asto- 
nished and confounded. # In vain did he plead that 
it was the perfection of music, and composed by 
tli9 most skilful master in Hesperia. Menaicas, 
tip'ding that he yas a stranger, hospitably look 
compassion on him, and delivered funi to an old 
shepherd, who was ordered to get him cloaths that 
would fit him, and teach him to speak plain. * 

The fourth* that stepped lorwaiM was young 
Amyntas, the most beautiful of all the Arcadiaft 

* Sec Thcociitus. *1 See Tasso, 
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swains, and secretly beloved by Amaryllis, lie 
wore thaf day the same colours as the maid for 
whom he sighed, lie moved towards fier with an 
easy buV unassured air : she blushed as *he came 
near her, and when she g^ve him the fatal present, 
they both trembled, but neither coufcl speak. 
.Having secretly breathed his vows to the gods, lie 
pofired forth ,such melodious notes, that though 
they were a little wild and irregular, they filled 
every heart with delight. The swains immediately 
mingled in* the dance; and the old shepherds af- 
B’-nied, that s they had pften heard such music by 
night, which they imagined to be played by some 
of Q the rural deities. The good old man leaped 
from his throne, and, after he had embraced him, 
presented him to his*daughtcr, which caused a go* 
ncral acclamation. * 

V^lidc they wave in the midst of their joy,'“ they 
were surprised with a very odd appearance. A per- 
son in a* blue mantle, crowned with sedges and 
rushes, stepped into the middle of the ring. Jle 
had an angling rod in his hand, a punier f/pon his 
back, and a poor meagre, wretch in wet clothes 
carriecl *some oysters before him *. Being asked, 
whence he came, and what he was ? he told {hem, 
heAvas come to invite Amaryllis from* the plains to 
the sea-shore, that his substance consisted in sea- 
calves, and that he was acquainted with the Ne- 
reids And the Naiads. * Art thou acquainted with 
the Naiads ?' said Menalcas ; ‘ tc them then shalt 
thou return/ The shepherds immediately hoisted 
him up as an enemy to Arcadia, and plunged him 
in tlie river, where he sunk, and was never heard of 
spice. 


* Satyrfazariufi, mentioned No. 2$. 
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Amyntas’and Amaryllis lived a long. and happy 
life, and governed the vales of Arabia. Their 
generation was very long-lived, there having been 
but four descents in above two thous&nd years. 
His heir was called Theooritus, who left his domi- 
nions t?> Virgil ; Virgil left his to his son Spencer ; 
and Spe/icc’r was succeeded by his eldest-bon^ 
Philips. 


N D 33 . SATURDAY, APRIL 18, 171% 


D'ignum sapientty benoque est. IIOR, 1 Ep. iv. 5. 

Worthy a wise man, and a good. 

I iiavk made it a rule tb myself, not to publish 
any tiling on "a Saturday, but what shall have some 
analogy to the duty of the day ensuing. It is an 
unspeakable pleasure to me, that I ha^e - lived to 
see the time when I ckn observe such u law to my- 
self, and yet turn iny discourse upon what is % done 
at the play-'hou&c. I am sure the reader knows I 
am going to mention the tragedy of Cato. The 
principal character is moved by no consideration 
but respect to that sort of virtue, the sense of 
which is retained in our 'language under the word 
Public Spirit. All regards to his domestic are 
wholly laid ^isidc, and the hero is drawn as lfaving, 
by this motive, subdued instinct 'itself, and taken 
comfort from the distresses of ljis family, which *are 
brought upon them by their adherence to the cause 
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of truth and liberty. There is nothing uttered by 
Cato but what is worthy the best of men; and the sen- 
timents which are given him are not only the most 
warm for die conduct of this life, but such as we 
may think will not need to be erased, but consist 
with the happiness of the human soul in the next. 
This illustrious character has its proper influence 
on al? below it : ,the other virtuous personages-ure, 
in their degree, as worthy, and as exemplary, as 
the principal ; the conduct of che lovers (who af.e 
rfULTe warm, though more discreet, than ever yet 
-appeared on the stage) hap in.it a constant sense of 
the great catastrophe which was expected from the 
approach of Ciesar. But to see the modesty of an 
heroine, whose country and family were at-the^aiue 
time in the most imminent danger, preserved, while 
she breaks out into the most fotid and open ex- 
pressions, of her pasrion for her lover, is an instance 
of no common address. Again, to observe the 
body of a gillant young man brought before us, 
who, in the bloom of his youth, in the defence of 
all that is good and great, had received numberless 
wounds : I say, to observe that this dead youth is 
introduced only for the example of his virtue, and 
that his death is so circumstantiated, that we are 
satisfied, for all his virtue, it was for the good of 
the -world, and his own family, that his warm 
temper was not to be put upon farther trial, but 
his task .of life ended while it was yet virtuous, is 
an employment worthy the consideration of our 
young Britons. We are ‘obliged to authors, that 
can do what they will with us, that they do not 
play dur affections and passions against ourselves ; 
but to make us so soon resigned to the death of 
Marcus, of whom w.e were so fond, is a power that- 
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would be unfortunately lodged in a jpan without 
the lovc # of virtue. 

Wej;e it not that I speak, on this occasion, rather 
as a Guardian than a critic, I could proceed to the 
examination of the justness of each character, and 
take notice. that the Numidianis as well drawn as 
the Roman. There is not an idea^in all the pact of 
Syifliax which does not apparently arise frofn the 
habits which grow in the mind of an # African ; and 
tfte scene between Aiba and his general, where they 
talk fjpr and against a liberal education, is fuM of 
instruction. Syphax urges all that can be ^aid 
against philosophy^ as it is made subservient to ill* 
ends by men who abuse their talents; and Juba 
sets the lesser excellences of activity, labour, pa- 
tience of hunger, and strength of body, which are 
the admired qualifications of a Numidian, in their 
prflpcr subordination to the accOmplishme«t!Pof the 
mind. But this play is, so well recommended by 
otliers, that I will not fo/ that, and ime private 
Reasons, enlarge any farther. Doctor Garth has 
very^reeably rallied the mercenary traffic between 
men and women of this age in the epilpgue, by 
Mrs. Por f er, who act^ed Lucia. Anc^Mf. Pope has 
prepared the audience for a new scene of passion 
and transport on a more noble foundation* than 
they have before been entertained with, in the’ pro- 
logue. I shall take the liberty to gratify the impa- 
tience of the town by inserting these two excellent 
pieces, as earnests of the work itself, which will be 
printed within a few days. 
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PROLOGUE TO CATO. 

BY MR. POPE. 

SPOKEN Bf MU. WILKS. 

To wake the soul by tender strokes of arc, 

To raise the jenius, and to mend the heart; 

1 To make mankind in conscious virtue bold, 

Live o'er each scene, and be what they behold : 

For this tne Tragic Muse first trvjd the stage. 
Commanding tears to stream thro’ every age ; 
Tyrants no more their savage nature kept. 

And foes ta virtue wonder’d how they wept. 

Our author shuns by vulgar springs to move 
The hero’s glory, or the virgin’s love ; 

In pitying Love we but our weakness show, . 

And wild Ambition well deserves its woe. 

Here tears shall flow from a more j^en'rous cause, 
Such tears as patriots shed for dying laws : 

Ife bids your breasts with ancient ardor rise. 

And calls forth Roman drops from British eyes: 
Virtue Confess’d in human shape he draws, 

What Ivato thought, and god-like Cato was. 

No common object to your sight displays ; 

But what with pleasure Heaven itself surveys, 

A brave man struggling in the storms of fate* 

And greatly falling with a falling state. 

While u CatP gives his little senate laws, 

What bosom beats not in his country’s cause ? 

Who sees him act, but envies every deed ? 

Who hears him groan, and does not wish to bleed ? 
Ev’n when proud Ca?sar, ’midst triumphal cars, 
The spoils of nations, and the pomp ot wars, 
Ignobly vain, and impotently great, 

ShewM Rome her Cato’s figure drawn.in state ? 

As her dead father’s rev’rtnd image past. 

The pomp was darken'd, ‘and the day o’ercast, 

The triumph ceas’d— tears gush’d from ev’ry eye; 
The world’s great victor past unheeded by 4 
Her last good man dejected Rome ador’d, 

And honour'd Caesar’s less than Cato’s $word. 

Britons attend r^be worth like this approv'd. 
And shew you have the virtue to be mov’d. 
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With honest scorn the first-fam’d Cato view’d 
Home learning arts from Greece, whom sjyf subdu’d. 
Our scene precariously subsists too long 
On French translation, and Italian song: 

J’/Aie to have sense yourselves, assert the stage. 

He justly warm'd with your own native rage s 
Si^ h plays alone should please a British ear. 

As Cato's self had not disdain'd to heur. 


EPILOGUE TO CATO. 

BY PR. GARTH. 

SPOKE& r.Y ^RS. POUT £ R . 

What odd fantastic things wc women do ! 

Who would not listen when young lovers woo ? 

"W hat ! die a maid, yet have the choice of two ! 

Ladies are often tiuel to th*ir cost : 

To give you pJin, themselves they punish most. 

Vows of virginity should well be weigh’d ; 

Too oft they’re canciTd, tho’ in^onvents mad^. 

Would you levenge sucji rash resolves |-you may- 

lie spiteful ■ ■■and believe the thing we ; 

We hate you when yourVe easily sard Nay. 

How needless, if you knew us, were your fears > 

Let Love have eyes, and Beauty will have cais. 

Out hearts are form’d, as you yourselves woul^ choose, 
Too proud to ask, too humble to refuse : 

We give to merit, sfhd to wealth we sefl ; 

He sighs with most success that settles well. 

The W'pes of wedlock with the joys we mi* ; 

Ti$ best repenting in a coach and lix. 

Blame not our conduct, since wc but pursue 
Those lively lessons we have learn’d from you : 

Your breasts no more the fire of beauty warms’; 

But wickevf wealth usurps the power of charms* 
What pains to get the gaudy thing you hate. 

To swell in show, and be a wretch in state ! 

At plays you ogle, at the ring you bow ; 

Ev’n cnurches are np sanctuaries iJow : 

There golden idols all your vows receive ; 

She is no goddess who has nought to give. 

Q3 
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Ou may once more the happy age appear, 

Whenyonb were artless, and the soul sincere; 

When gold and grandeur were unenvy’d things, 

And crowns less coveted than groves and springs. 

Love then shall only mourn when Truth complains. 

And Conftancy feel transport in its chains ; 

Sighs with success their owh soft anguish tell, ' 

And eyes shall utter what the lips conceal : 

Virtue again to its bright station climb, 

' And Ueauty fear no enemy but Time : 

The fair shall listen to desert alone, 

And ever;' Lucia find a Cato’s s<^n. 


N°34. MONDAY, APRIL 20, 1713. 


r w - Mores mJtorum vidit ■■■ — ■■■ 

IlOlt. Ars Poet. v. 14£ y . 

He many men and many manners saw. 

It is a most vexatious thing to an old man, who 
endeavour to square his notions by reason, and 
to talk from reflection and experience, to fall in 
with g, circle of young ladies at their afternoon tea- 
table. This happened very lately to be my fate. 
The conversation, for the first half-hour, was so 
very rambling, that it is hard to say what was 
talked of, or who spoke least to the purpose. The 
various motions of the fan, the tossings of the 
head, intermixed with all the pretty kinds of 
laughter, made up the greatest part of the discourse. 
At last, this modish way of shining, and being witty, 
settled into something like conversation, and the 
talk ran upon fine gentlemen. From the several 
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.characters that were given, and the exceptions that 
were made, as this or that gentleman TTappened to 
be named, I found that a lady is not difficult to be 
pleased, and that the town swarms \vith # fine gen- 
tlemen. A nimble paii.of* heels, a smooth com- 
plexion, a full-bottom wig, a laced shirt, an em- 
broidered suit, a pair of fringed gloves, a hat and 
feather ; any one or more of these ^md the likd ac- 
complishments ennobles a man, anc^ raises him 
abc*ve the vulgar, in K female imagination. On ljie 
contrary, a modest serious behaviour, a plain drots, 
a thick pair of shoes, a leathern belt, a waistcoat 
not lined with silk, and such like imperfections, de- 
grade a man, and are so many blots 111 his escutcheon. 
I could not forbear smiling at one of the prettiest 
and liveliest of this gay assembly, who excepted to 
the gentility of sir William Hearty, because he wore 
a frifce coat, and breakfasted upon toast and* ale. 
I pretended to admire tlje fineness of % her taste ; 
and* to strike in with her in ridiculing those auk- 
w^rd healthy gentlemen, that seem to make nou- 
rishmtfltt the chief end of eating. I gave her an 
account of an honest Yorkshire gentlem^p, who 
(when I wag a traveller} used to invite Jiis Acquaint- 
ance at Paris to break their fast with him upon 
cold roast beef and muip. There was, I remember, 
a little French marquis, who was often pleased to 
rally him unmercifully upon beef and pudding, of 
which our countryman would dispatch a pound or 
two with great alacrity, while his antagonist was 
piddling at a mushroom, or the haunch of a frog. 
I could perceive the lady was pleased with what I 
said, and we parted very good friepds by virtue of 
a maxim I always obserVe, Never to .contradict or 
rehson with a sprightly female. * Invent home, how- 
ever, full of a great many serious reflections upon 
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what had passed : and though, in complaisance, I 
disguised irfysentiments, to keep up the good hu- 
mour of my fair companions, and to avoid being 
looked upon as a testy old fellow, yet out ot the 
good-will 1 bear to the flex, and to prevent for the 
future their being imposed* upon by counterfeits, I 
shall give them the distinguishing marks ot < a true 
fine .gentleman/ , 

When a goocf artist would express any remark- 
able character in sculpture, lux.ndeavours to work 
rflThls figure into all the perfections his imagination 
can form; and to imitate not sw much wha*.. is, as 
what may or ought to be'. 1 shall follow their ex- 
ample, in the idea I am going tv) trace out of a fine 
gentleman* by assembling together su<;h pn.dili* 
cations as seem requisite to make the character 
compleat. In order to tins 1 shall premise in gr- 
lienij. that by a tine gentleman 1 mean a man von - 
pleatly qualified as well for the service and good, 
as for the Ornament and delight, of soutly. When 
1 consider ‘the fiame of 'mind peculiar to a gentle- 
man, I suppose it graced with all the digits ahd 
elevation of spirit that human nature is capable of. 
To this*!, would have joined a dear understanding, 
a reason fret} from prejudice, a steady judgim nt, 
and, an extensive knowledge. When 1 •think oi the 
lie^rt of a gentleman, I imagine it firm and intrepid, 
void of all inordinate passions, and full of teiutei- 
ness, compassion, and benevolence. When 1 view 
the fine gentleman with regard to his manners, me- 
tliinks I see him modest* without ljashfulno*., frank 
and aflable without impertinence, obliging and com- 
plaisant without servility, chearful and in good 
humour without noise. These ami&ble qualities 
t are not easily 1 obtained; neither are there many num 
that have u genius to excel this way, A finished 
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gentleman is perhaps the most unco**hion of all 
the great ^characters in life. Besides the natural 
endowments with which this distinguished man is 
to be born, he must run through a long Series of 
education. Before he rinikes his appearance and 
shines in the*world, lie must be principled in reli- 
gion, ^instructed in all the moral virtues, and* led 
through the whole course of the polite arts and 
sciences, lie shoulcl be no stranger td courts and 
to camps ; he must travel to open his /hind, to 
large his views, to learn the policies and interests 
of toreign states, as well ds to fashion and polish 
himself, and to get clear of national prejudices , of 
which .every country has its share. To all these 
more essential improvements* he must not forgelt to 
add the fashionable ornaments of life, such as are 
the languages and the bodily ^xercise, in 

vogue : neither would I have him’think even dress 
itsel£ beneath his notice. 

It is no very uncommoit thing in the world to 
nifcet jyth tneta of probity ; there are likewise a 
great many men of honour to be found. Men of 
courage, men of sense and men of letter* are fre- 
quent : but'a true fine ‘gentleman is what one sel- 
dom* sees. -He is properly a compound of the 
various good qualities th&t embellish mankind. As 
the great poet animates all the different parts of 
learning by the force of his genius, and irradiates 
all the compass of his knowledge by the lustre and 
brightness of his imagination ; so all the great and 
solid perfections of life appear in the finished gen- 
tleman, with ^ beautiful gloss and ^varnish; every 
thing he says or does is •accompanied with a man- 
ner, or rather a, charm, that draws the admiratio # a 
and good-will of every beholder. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

For the benefit of my female readers . 

N. B. ‘ The gilt chariot, the diamond ring, the 
gold snuff-box, and brocade sword-knot, iye no es- 
sential parts of a fine gentleman ; but may be used 
byjiim, provided he casts his eye upon them but 
once a day/ 


N° 35. TUESDAY, APRIL 21, 1713. 


0 vita Pbilos'pbia dux , virtutis indagatrix l CICERO. 

O Philosophy, thou guide of life, and discoverer of vntue I 

‘ TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 

1 SIR, 

i I AM a man wl^o have sport great part 
of that time in rambling through foreign countries, 
which young gentlemen usually pass at the umvci- 
sity ; by which course of life, although I have ac- 
quired no small insight into the manners and con- 
versation of men, }ct f could not make proportion- 
able advances in the way of science and speculation. 
In my return through France, as I was one day 
settipg forth this my case to a certain gentleman of 
that nation, with whom I had contracted a friend- 
ship ; after some pause, he conducted me into Ins 
c,0Set %fiW> °PV ni,, g a . little amber cabinet, took 
from to Sjpte a small box of snuff; which he said, 
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was given him by an uncle of his, the author of The 
Voyage to the World of Descartes ; and? with many 
profbssions'of gratitude and affection made me a 
present of if, telling me, at the same time,* that he 
knew no readier way to furnish and adorn a mind 
with knotvled^e in the arts and sciences, than that 
same snuff rightly applied. 

“ Vou must know," said he, “ Jhat Descaftes 
was the first who discovered a certain part of the 
brain, called by anatomists the Pineal Gland* tj> 
be the immediate receptacle of the soul, where slffe 
is ajjected with all sdrt.s» of perceptions and exefts 
all her operations by the intercourse of the animal 
spirits which run through the nerves that are thehce 
extended to all purls of the body. lie added, that 
the same philosopher ha\iug* considered the body 
as a machine, or jjiece of clock-work, which per- 
formed all the vital operations without the •orit’ur- 
* rence of the will, began to tliinft a w^y may be 
found out for separating the soul for sometime from 
the body, without any injury* to the latter ; and that 
alter um h meditation on th.-.t subject, the above- 
mentioned x irfuoso composed the snuff Ijp then 
ga\e me; which, if taken in a certain quantity, 
would not fail to disengage my ‘.oul from my body\ 
Your soul (continued he) l;eing at liberty to tran- 
sport herself with a thought wliei ever she pleases, 
mav enter into the pineal gland of the most learned 
philosopher, and being so placed, become spectator 
of all the ideas iij his mind, which would instruct 
her in a much less time than the usual methods/' 
I returned him thanks, and accepted his present, 
and with it a paper of directions. % 

‘ Vou may imagine it*was no small improvement 
and diversion, to pass my time \i\ the pineal glands 
of philosophers, poets, bfcaux, mathematicians, 
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ladies,^ and statesmen. One while to trace a theo- 
rem in mathematics through a long labyrinth of 
intricate turns, and subtleties of thought’; another, 
to be conscious of the sublime ideas and 'compre- 
hensive views of a philosopher, without any fatigue 
or wasting of my own spiiits. Sometime?* to wan- 
der through perfumed groves, or ejiameled mea- 
dows, in the ‘fancy of a poet: at others be 
present when a battle or a storm raged, or a glit- 
tering palace rose in his imagination ; or to befold 
ftlje pleasures of a country life, the passion of a 
gejnerous love, or the warmth of devotion Vrought 
up to rapture. Or (to Vise the words of a very in- 
genious author) to 


* Behold the rnptures which a writer knows, 

When in his hreast'a vein of fancy glows, 
behold lus business while he works the mine, 

, JJ'-hohl ins tenjpei when he sees it shine.* 

• Essay on the different styles of poetry. 

1 Thesri gave me inconceivable pleasure. Nor 
was it an unpleasant entertainment,* bomciimes ‘to 
descend from these sublime and magnificent ideas 
to theSiripertinences of a beau, the dry schemes of 
a coffee-hohse politician, ov the tender images in 
the mind of a young lady. And ? as* in ortRir to 
fr^tme a right idea of humdn happiness, I thought it 
expedient to make a trial of the various manner; 
wherein men of different pursuits were affected : 
I one ’day entered into the pineal gland of a ccrtaii 
person, who seemed very fit to give me an insight 
into all that which constitutes the happiness oi 
himnvho is called a Man of Pleasure. But I founc 
myself not a li&le disappointed in my notion of the 
pleasures which attend a voluptuary, who has sha- 
ken off the rcslnuftts of reason. 
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* His intellectuals, I observed, weref grown un- 
serviceable by too little use, and his^senses were 
decayed and worn out by too much. That perfect 
inaction of the higher powers prevented appetite in 
promoting him to sensual* gratifications ; and the 
outrunning natural appetite produced a loathing in- 
stead of a pleasure. I there belief the intemperate 
cravings of youth, without the enjoyments of it ; 
and the weakness of old age, without its tranquil- 
lity. When the pnfesions were teazel and it>u6<jd 
by some powerful object, the effect was not to # de* 
•lnjht or sooth the 'mind, Jout to torture it between, 
the returning extremes of appetite, and satiety. 

1 saw a wretch racked, at the same time, with a 
puinfai remembrance of past miscarriages, a distaste 
of the present objects that Solicit his senses, and a 
secret dread of futurity. And I could see no man- 
ned of relief or comfort in the j£ml of thi^iiSerable 
man, but what consisted, in preventing his cure, by 
inflaming his passions, aqd suppressing his reason. 
But though .it must be owned he had almost 
quenched that light which his Creator has set up in 
his soul, yet, in spite of all his efforts, Unobserved 
at eertaii^scasons freyuent flashes of remorse strike , 
through the gloom, and interrupt that satisfaction 
lie enjoyed in hiding his own deformities from 
himself. 

4 I was also present at the original formation or 
production of a certain book in the mind o’f a free- 
thinker, and, believing it may not be unacceptable 
to let you into the secret manner and internal prin- 
ciples by which that phenomenon was formed, 
i shall in iry next give you an account of it. 

I am* in the mcanHime, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

Ulysses Cosmopolita. 
r 
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N. B. JVJr. Ironside has lately received out of 
France ten pbund averdupois weight of this philo- 
sophical snuff, and gives notice that he will make 
use of it, ^in order to distinguish the real from the 
professeef sentiments of rail. persons of eminence ii} 
court, city, town, and country. 


N°3 6. WEDNESDAY, APRIL 22, 1713: 


Formica je qvaniis at t cllet gloria rebus ! 

VIRG, yEn, iv. 49. 

What ltcbus’s exalt the l Punnic fame * ! 

The peplleman \vI?o doth me the favour to write 
the following letter, saith as much for himself a:> 
the thing will bear. I am particularly pleased to 
find, that in his' apology* for punning lie only cele- 
brates the art, as it is a part of conversation. 1 
look upon premeditated quibbles and puns com- 
mitted t ft the press as unpardonable crimes. There 
is as much difference betwixt tnese and the stalls in 
common discourse as betwixt casual rencounters, 
and- murder with malice prepense. 

‘.TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ, 

€ SIR, 

1 I have from you/ writings conceived 
such an opinion of your benevolence *o mankind, 
that I trust yoij will not suffer any Art to be vilified, 

r . 

* The doable pun ii^tbe motto of this paper is adapted to the 
subject of it. 
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which helps to polish, and adorn us. I do not 
know any sort of wit that hath been*/]sed so re- 
proachfully as the pun : and I persuade myself that 
1 shall merit your esteem, by recommending it to 
your protection; since, the re can be nd greater 
glory to a generous soul, than to succour the dis- 
trcst. 1 shall therefore, without farther preface, 
offei* to your consideration the following Modest 
Apology for Punning; wherein I snail make use of 
no double meaning&*or equivocations :* since I.think 
it unnecessary to give it any other*praises t£a*j 
truth and commefti sense, its professed enemies, 
are forced to grant. 

‘ In order to malte this an useful work, I •shall 
state the nature and extent of the pun ; I shall dis- 
cover the advantages that flow from it, the moral 
virtues that it produces, and the tendency that it 
hath to promote vigour of bod)* and ease^f Aiiind. 

* The pun is defined by one, v*ho seems to be no 
well-wisher to it, to be “A conceit .^.rising from 
Jhe use of two words that agree in the sound, but 
difl’eiMn the sense/' Now if this be the essence of 
the pun, how great must we allow the dignity of it 
to be, wlv^n we consider that it takes^m most of 
thfc> considerable parts of learning \ For is it not ' 
most certain, that all B learned disputes are mther 
about sounds than sense ? Are not the controversies 
of divines about the different interpretations of 
terms ? Are not the disputations of philosophers 
about words, 4 and all their pompous distinctions 
only so many unravelli’ngs of double meanings f 
Who ever lost his estate in Westminster-hall, but 
complained that he was quibble^ out of his* right ? 
Or what monarch evdr broke a treaty, but by vir- 
tue of equivocation ? In short, so great is the* ex- 
cellence of this art, so diffusive its influence, that 

«. 2 
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when I go into a library, I say to myself, “ What 
volumes oPjsuns do I behold !” When I look upon 
the men of business, I cry out, u How powerful is 
the tribe of the quibblers l" When I see statesmen 
and ambassadors, 1 reflect, “ llow splendid the 
equipage of the quirk ! in what pomp do the pun-, 
sters appear V 9 

* Hut as there, are serious puns, such as I have 
instanced in, so likewise there are puns comical. 
These are what I would recommend to my countr 
men ; which I shall do by displaying the advantages 
iiowing from them. 

‘ The first advantage of punning is, that it gives 
us thq compass of our own language. This is very 
obvious. For the great business of the punVter is 
to hunt out the several* words in our tongue that 
agree in sound, and have various significations. 
By thift rpeans he will likewise enter into the nicety 
of spelling, an accomplishment regarded only by 
middling people, and much neglected by persons 
of great, and no quality. This error may produce 
unnecessary folios amongst grammarians y£t* un- 
born. But to proceed. A man of learning hath, 
in this meaner of w it, great advantages ; es indeed, 
what advantages do not flow from learning? If the 
pun fails in English, he may have speedy recourse 
to tlxa Latin, or the Greek, and so on. I have 
known wonders performed by this secret. I have 
heard the French assisted by the German, the 
Dutch mingle with the Italian, and where the 
jingle hath seemed desperate in the Greek, I have 
known it revive in the Hebrew.' My friend Dick 
.bel hbth often, to show his parts, started a con- 
at the equinoctial, and pursued it through all 
[e degrees of latitude : and, after he had punned 
^md the globe, Hath sat down like Alexander, 
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and mourned that he had no more worjjls to con- 
quer. 

6 Anotlier advantage in punning is, that it ends 
disputes, or, what is all one, puns cohiical de- 
stroy puns serious. Any nwn that drinks* a bottle 
knows vbry well, that about twelve, people that do 
not kiss, or ’cry, are apt to debate. This often 
occasions heats and heart-burning^ unless onfe of 
the disputants vouchsafes to end the matter an i th a 
johe. How often hi#ve Aristotle and Cartesius Joeen 
reconciled by a merry conceit ! how often hj*r<* ; 
wbjgs and torics slibok. luyids over a»quibble ! 
the clashing of swords been prevented, by the jing- 
ling of words ! 

‘ Attention of mind, is another benefit enjoyed 
by punsters. This is discoverable from the perpe- 
tual gape of the cbmpany where they are, and the 
eanfest desire to know what was spoken if a 

word escapes any one at the table. I must add, 
that quick apprehension is required in Jhe hearer, 
i^adily to take some things which are very far 
fetch(A>; as likewise great vivacity in the per- 
former, to reconcile distant and even hosyle ideas 
by the nieqe mimicry of w ords, and energy of sound. 

Mirth or good-humour is the last advantage, 
that, out oY a million, .1 shall produce to recom- 
mend punning. But this will more naturally 'fall 
in when I come to demonstrate its operation upon 
the mind and body. I shall now discover what 
moral virtues i Up ro motes ; and shall content myself 
with instancing in those which every reader will al- 
low of. 

* A puns f *?r is adorned with humility. This our 
adversaries will not dtfhy ; because they hold it to 
be a condescension in any man to trifle, as tfiey 
arrogantly call it, with vVords. I must however 

R 3 
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confess, for my own share, I never punned out of 
the pride of my heart, nor did I ever know one of 
our fraternity, that seemed to be troubled with the 
thirst ofjjlory. 

4 The virtue called 4 ’ urbanity by the moralists, 
or a courtly behaviour, is much culti\ sited by this 
science. For the whole spirit of urbanity consists 
in a'desire to please the company, and what c*ise 
the design of the Punster ? Accordingly we In id 
such bursts of laughter, such jfgitations oi the sides, 
Well contortions of the limbs, such earpest at- 
tetf.'pts to rcco\er the cb ing laugh, such transport 
in the enjoyment of it, in equivocating assemblies, 
as riien of common sense are amazed at, and own 
they never felt. * ** 

4 But nothing moreHisplays itself in the punster, 
than justice, the queen of all the virtues. At the 
quibbling board every performer hath its due. 'The 
soul is struck at once, and the body recognizes the 
merit of each joke, by. sudden and comical emo- 
tions. Indeed how should it be otherwise, whey j 
not only’ words, but even syllables, have*' justice 
done tli^m ; where no man invades the right of 
another, tout, with perfect innocence ; and good • 
nature takes as much delight m his neighbour'sjoy, 
as ih his own ? 

4 * From what hath been advanced, it will easily 
appear, that this science contributes to ease of 
body, and serenity of mind. You have, in a for- 
mer precaution, advised your heretical readers to 
associate with those of our brotherhood, who arc, 
for the most part, of a corpulent make, and a 
round vacant countenance. It is natural the next 
morning, after a merriment, to reflect how we be- 
Slaved ourselves the night before: and I appeal to 
lj|ny one, whether it will not occasion greater peace 
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of mind to consider, that he hath only ?/pen waging 
harmless, war with words, than if ho had stirred 
his brother to wrath, grieved the soul of his neigh- 
bour by calumny, or increased his own jvealth by 
fraud. , As for heal th -ofT)ody, I look upon pun- 
ning as a nostrum, a Medicina Gymnastic a, that 
throws off all the bad humours, ai*d occasions surli 
a bfisk circulation of the blood, as keeps the^ainp 
of life in a clear, and constant flame., I speak, as 
art physicians ought to do, from experience*.# 
friend* of mine, wljo had the ague this spring, 
after the failing of sSvewil medicines and cliffrms., 
advised by me to editor into a course of quibbling, 
lie threw bis electuaries out at his window, and 
took Abracadabra off from his neck, and by the 
mere force of puqning upon that long magical word, 
threw himself into a fine breathing sweat, and a 
quiet sleep. He is now in a fif^ Wli y oftefovery, 
anjl says pleasantly, he \s less obliged to the Jesuits 
for their powder, than for their equivocation. 

4 Sir, this, is my Modest Apology for Punning; 
which I was the more encouraged to undertake, 
because we have a learned university whare it is in 
request, and 1 am told that a famous club bath 
given it protection. If this meets with encourage- 
ment, I shall write a vindication of the rebus, and 
do justice to the conundrum. I have indeed looked 
philosophically into their natures, and made a sort 
of Arbor Vorphyriana of the several subordinations, 
and divisions df low wit. This the ladies perhaps 
may not understand ; but I shall thereby give the 
beaux an opportunity of shewing their learning. 

I am, Sir, 

with great respect, 

ypur dioet obedient 

humble servant. 
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N°37.« THURSDAY, APRIL 23, 1713. 


Irle dttce damnoia | homines compcscite curas . 

OVID. Kern. Amor. v. 09. 

Loarn, mortals, from my precepts-to controul 
<iThe furious passions, that disturb the soul. 

It is natural for an old man to bo fond of such en- 
tertainments as revive in Ins imagination the agree- 
able impressions made upon it in his youth : the set 
of wits and beauties lie 1 was first acquainted with, 
the balls and drawing rooms in which lie made an 
agreeable figure, the music and actors lie hoard 
and saw, when his life was fresh, and his spirits 
vigorous and quick, have usually the preference in 
Ins esteem to any succeeding pleasures that present 
themselves when his taste is grown more languid. 
It is for JLhis reason I never see a picture ot Sir 
Peter Lelyj who drew so many of my fqst friends 
and acquaintance, without a sensible delight ; and 
1 ant in raptures when I reflect on the compositions 
of the famous Mr. Henry Laws, long before Italian 
music was introduced into our nation. Above all, 
I ain pleased in observing that the tragedies of 
Shakspeare, which in my youthful days have so 
frequently filled my eyes with tears, hold then- 
rank still, and are the great support of our theatre. 

It was with this agreeable prepossession of mind, 
I went some time ago, to see the old tragedy of 
Othello, and toolj my female wards- vrith me, hav- 
ing- promised them a little before to curry them to 
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the first play of Sliakspearc's which Should be 
acted. Mrs. Cornelia, who is a great reader, and 
never fails to peruse the play-bills, which ate 
brought to her every day gave me notice of it 
early in, the morning. When I came to my lady 
Lizard's at dinner, 1 found the young folks ail 
drestj and expecting the performance of my pro- 
mise. I went with them at the proper time, placed 
them together in the boxes, and myself by them in 
a cornier scat. As I have the chief st&nes of 
play b}% heart, I did not look much on the st£ge, 
buffooned to myself a* nett satisfaction in keeping 
an eye on the facts of my little audience, amd 
observing, as it were by reflection, the different 
passions*of the play represented in their counte- 
nances. Mrs. Betty told us the names of several 
persons of distinction, as they took their jjjaens in 
their boxes, and entertained us with the history of 
a nejv marriage or two, till the curtain drew up. 
I soon perceived that Mrs. •Jane was touched with 
tine love of Desdemona, and in a concern to see 
how she would come oft* with her parents. Anna- 
bella had a rambling eye, and for some^Rne was 
more taken* up with observing whal gentlemen 
lookod at her, and with criticising the dress of the 
ladies, than with any thiAg that passed on the stage. 
Mrs. Cornelia, who I have often said is addicted 
to the study of Romances, commended that speech 
in the play in which Othello mentions his c hair- 
breadth scapes in\h’ imminent deadly breach/ and 
recites his travels awd adventures with which he 
had captivated the heart of Desdeinona. *The 
Sparkler looked several times frighted^: and as the 
distress of the play was heightened, their different 
attention was collected, and fixed wholly on the 
Stage, 'till I saw them all, with a secret satisfaction*, 
betrayed into tears. » # 
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I have often considered this play as a noble, but 
irregular, production of a genius, who had the 
power of ‘miniating the theatre beyond any writer 
we have ever known. f The touches of nature in it 
are strong and masterly ; but the (economy of the 
fable, and in some particulars the probability, are 
too much neglected. If I would speak of it m the 
most severe terms, I should say as Waller does of 
the Maid's T ragedy, 

* ‘ Great arc its faults, but gloiious is its flame.* 

f 1 

But it would be a poof employment in a critic to 
observe upon the faults, and shew no taste for the 
beauties, in a work that lias always struck tjie most 
sensible part of our .audiences in a very forcible 
manner. 

Tha phief subjqpt of this piece is the passion of 
jealousy, which the poet hath represented at large, 
in its birth, its various workings and agonies, and 
its horrid consequences. From this passion, and 
the innocence and simplicity of the per^qp siIA- 
pccted, arises a very moving distress. 

It is *s remark, as I remember, of a modern 
writer, who is thought to have penetrated deeply 
into the nature ot the passions, that 4 the most, 
extravagant love is nearest to the strongest hatred.' * 
The Moor is furious in both these extremes. 1 1 is 
love is tempestuous, and mingled with a wildness 
peculiar to his character, which seems very art- 
fully to prepare for the change winch is to follow. 

IIow savage, yet how ardent is that expression 
of tfie raptures of his heart, when, looking aftei 
Desdemona n,s she withdraws, he breaks out, 

( Excrllent wepefo! Perdition catch my soul, 

But I do lore thee ; and when I love thee not, 

• iHhaoa is come again.’ 
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The dcepand subtle villainy of Iago # in work** 
ing this change from love to jealousy, *ih* so tumul- 
tuous a mind as that of Othello, prepossessed with 
a confidence in the disinterested affection of the 
man who is leading him.on^insensibly to liis ruin, 
is likewise drawn with a masterly hand. Ia go's 
broken hints,’ questions, and seeming care to hide 
the reason of them ; Ins obscure suggestions to 
raise the cuiiosity of the Moor; his personated 
coldfusion, and refusing to explain himself while 
Othello is drawn on, and held in snspence tillAe 
grojvs impatient and angr^ ; then ln^ thrcnvingfMn 
the poison, and naming to him in a caution the 
passion he would raise, 


* O beware of jealousy !■ — ■ * 

are inimitable strokes of art, in that scene which 
lias ctl ways been justly esteemed one of 4he*best 
which was ever represented on thfe theatre. 

r fb return to the character of Othello his strife 
passions, his starts, his returns of love, and 
threaU*iAiigs to Iago, who put his mind on the rack, 
his relapses afterwards to jealousy, his rage^ against 
his wife, aiyi his asking pardon of Iago, whom he 
thinks he had abused Vor his fidelity to him/ are 
fouclics which no one # can overlook that has fhe 
sentiments of human nature, or has considered tlie 
heart of man in its frailties, its penances, and all 
the variety of its agitations. The torments* which 
the Moor suffers*. are so exquisitely drawn, as to 
render him as much an object of compassion, even 
in the barbarous action of murdering Dcsdonjona, 
as the innocent person herself wlig falls under his 
hand. 

But there is nothing in which ilic poet has more 
shew n his judgment in tins’ pla\, than in the rir- 
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cumstance of the handkerchief, which is employed 
as a confirmation to the jealousy of Othello already 
raised. What 1 would here observe is, that the 
very slightness of this circumstance is the beauty of 
it. IIow finely has ' Shakspeare expressed the 
nature of jealousy in those lines, which^ on this 
occasion, he puts into the mouth of iagb, 

* Trifles light as air 

Are the jealous, confirmations strong 
* As proofs of holy writ.' 


l L would be easy for a tas f eless critic to turn any 
of the beauties I have here mentioned into ridi- 
cule'; but such an one would only betray a me- 
chanical judgment, formed out of borrowed rules 
and common-place reading, and not arising from 
any true discernment in human nature, and its 
passion*** ✓ 

As the moral 'of this tragedy is an admirable 
caution against hasty suspicions, and the gfving 
way to the first transports of rage and jealousy, 
which may plunge a man in a few minutes ’nto all 
the horrors of guilt, distraction and ruin, I shall 
further* enforce it, by relating a scene of misfor- 
tunes of the like kind, which really happened some 
years ago in Spain ; and is an instance of the most 
tragical hurricane of passion I have ever met with 
in history. It may be easily conceived that a heart 
ever big with resentments of its own dignity, and 
never allayed by reflections which make us honour 
ourselves for acting with reason and equality, will 
take fire precipitantly. It w?il on a sudden flame 
too high to bq extinguished. The . short story I 
am going to tell is a lively' instance of the truth of 
tfiid observation, and a just warning to those of 
jealous honour, to look about them, and begin to 
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possess their souls us they ought, for.no 'man of 
spirit knows how terrible a creature* he is, till he 
conics to* be provoked. 

Don* Alonzo, a Spanish nobleman, h&d a beau* 
tiful and virtuous wife, with whom he Yiad lived 
for some years in great tranquillity. The gentle- 
man, however, was not free from the faults usually 
inijAited to his nation ; he was pjoud, suspicious, 
and impetuous. He kept a Moor in his house, 
whom, on a complaint from his lady^ he had ^pu- 
nished for a small offence with the utmost sevt#it^ 
The slave vowed fovengg, and conqmunicatad his 
resolution to one of the lady's women with whom* 
he lived in a criminal way. This creature also 
hated her mistress, for she feared she was observed 
bv her; she •therefore undertook to make Don 
Alonzo jealous, £>y insinuating that the gardener 
wasf often admitted to his lady *n private# ai#d pro- 
mising to make him an eye- witness of it. At a 
proper time agreed on between her ajid the Mo- 
fisco, she seijt a message to the gardener, that his 
lady, # lfaving some hasty orders to give him, would 
have him come that moment to her in hcr # chamber. 
In the nwan time she had placed AJpn*3 privately 
in outer room, that he might observe who passed * 
that way. * It was not t long before he saw the*gar- 
dener appear. Alonzo had not patience, but, fol- 
lowing him into the apartment, struck him at one 
blow with a dagger to the heart; then dragging his 
lady by the ln#r without inquiring farther, he in- 
stantly killed her. 

Here he paused, looking on the dead .bodies 
with all tliS agitations of a dnRjnon of revenge ; 
when the wench who Rad occasionod these terrors, 
distracted with remorse, thre%v herself at lus tretj 
and in a voice of lamentation, without sense of the 

YOL. XVI. » 
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consequence, repeated all her guilt. Alonzo was 
overwhelmed * with all the violent passions at one 
instant, and uttered the broken voices ana motions 
of each ofthem for a moment, till at last lit recol- 
lected himself enough to pnd his agony of love, 
anger, disdain, re\enge, and remorse, by murdering 
the maid, the Moor, and himself. 


-X°38. FRIDAY, APRIL 24, 1713. 


— Prodire tenia si non datur ultra. IIOH. 1 Ep. i. 32. 

Thfls fyr at least, though here we stop. iy 

I have lately given a precaution concerning the 
difficulty in ‘arriving at what ought to he esteemed 
a ‘ fine gentleman/ That character has been long 
wholly engrossed by well-drest beaux, and men of 
sense haw-^ivenup all pretence to it. The highest 
.any of them contend for is the character of i a 
pretty gentleman ; for here the dress may be mere 
careless, and some wit L thought necessary ; 
whereas a fine gentleman is not obliged to converse 
further than the offering his snuff-box round the 
room. However, the pretty gentleman must have 
his airs: find though they are not m $b pompous as 
those of the other, yet they ar .2 so affected, that 
few whv) have understanding can bring themselves 
to be proficients this way, though ever so useful 
towards being well received ; but, if they fail here, 
ttyey Succeed with some difficulty in being allowed 
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to have much of the gentleman in them. To ob- 
tain this epithet, a man of sense must arrive at a 
certain^ desire to appear more than is natural, to " 
him ; but as the world goes,' it is fit he* .should be 
uncounted in this attempt,* since nothing can mend 
the general taste, but setting the true character m 
as public a view as the false. This indeed can 
nevtir be done to the purpose, while the majority 
is so great on the wrong side ; one pf a hundred 
will have the shout? against him ; buj if peoply of 
wit w?uld be as zealous to assist old Ironside, as 
hi? is to promote thefti a*id their interest, jPlittle 
time would give l^esc things a new turn. How- 
ever, I will not despair but I shall be able t<f sum- 
mon all the good sense in the nation to my assist- 
ance, in my •ambition to*produce a new race of 
mankind, to take the places of spell as have hitherto 
pretended to engross the fashftm. Thc«unfversity 
scholar shall be called upon to learn his exercise, 
and frequent mixt company ; the mibJtary and the 
travellecl man, to read the best authors ; the coun- 
try gentleman, to divide his time, so as, together 
with the care of Ins estate, to make an ^quul pro- 
gress in •learning, s}tid breeding; «n(f when the 
several candidates think themselves prepared, i* 
shall appoint under officers to examine their Quali- 
fications, and, as I am satisfied with their report, 
give out my passports recommending them to all 
companies as ‘ the Guardian's fine gentlemen/ If 
my recoinmeiflations appear just, l will not doubt 
but some of the present line gentlemen will see the 
necessity of retirement, till they can conus abroad 
with approbation. I have indeed already given 
out orders in this behalf, and have* directed"' se^rch-^ 
ers to attend at the inn, whose the Oxford anti 
Cambridge coaches stand, and commanded them 
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to bring any young fellow, of any hopes in the 
world, directly to my lodgings as soon as he lands, 
for I will take him though I know I can only make 
him 4 mudh of a gentleman for, when f have 
gone thus far, one would* think it should be^asy to 
make him a 4 gcntlcman-like man/ As the world 
now goes, we have no adequate idea of what is 
meant by 4 gentlemanly, gentleman-like, or much 
of a gentleman / you cannot be cheated at play, 
but it is certainly done by 4 a very gcntlenum-like 
lean*/ you cannot be deceived in your affair,*, but 
it wav done in. some gentle manly manner / you 
tanuot be wronged in your bed. but all the world 
will sUy of him that did the injury, it must be 
allowed 4 he is very much of a gentleman/ * Here 
is a very pleasant fellow, a correspondent of mine, 
that puts in for that appellation even to highway- 
men. R.ust confers the gentleman he personates 
is very apparently such, though I did not lo^k 
upon that sort of fellow iji that light, till he fa- 
voured me with his letter, which is as follows: 

4 MR. IRONSIDE, 

I. have been upipn the highway these 
six years, in the Park, at the Play, at Bath, Tun- 
bridgb, Epsom, and at every other place where I 
could have any prospect of stealing a fortune ; but 
have met with no success, being disappointed either 
by some *of your damned Ironside race, or by old 
cursed curs, who put more bolts on their doors and 
bars in their windows than are <in Newgate. All 
that see, me own I am a 4 gentleman-like man 
and, whatever rascally things the gravb- folks say 
I an\ guilty of, they themselves acknowledge I am 
& 4 gentlemanly kind of man/ and in every respect 
accomplished for running away with a lady. I 
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have been bred up to no business, am, illiterate, 
have spent the small fortune I had \\f 'purchasing 
favours from tiie fair sex. The bounty of their 
purses f have received, as well as the eiftlearments 
of their persons, but I have gratefully disposed of it 
among tnemselves, for I always was a keeper when 
I was kept. * I am fearless in my behaviour, and 
nevefr fail of putting your bookish* sort of fel/bws, 
your men of merit, forsooth, out of countenance. 
I triumph when I see a modist young woman Jdush 
at an assembly, or a virgin betrayed into tears *ttj, 
well-wrought scene* m«a tragedy. 1 Jiave lon^» for- 
got shame, for it proceeds from a consciousness of 
some defect; and 1 am, as I told )ou, 1 a gentle- 
manly man/ I never knew any but you musty 
plnlosopheis applaud blushes, and you yourselves 
will allow that they are caused, either by some real 
imperfection, or the apprehension of some tlefcri 
where there is not any ^ but t<Jr my part I hate 
mistakes, and shall not suspect m>self # \vrongfullv. 
$uch as I ani) if you approve of my person, estate 
and clitiraeter, I desire you would admit me as a 
suitor to oik' of the Lizards, and beg your speedy 
answer to ihis ; for it is the last time juyridack coat 
wdj bear scorn mg, or* my long wig buckling. 

1 am, Sir, tjie fair ladies, 

and your humble servant, • 

Will. Baueiace/ 


Those on the highway, who make a stand with a 
pistol at your breast (compelled pci haps by neces-r 
sitv, mislortune, or driven out of an honest way 
of life, to aifswer the wants of a craving family), are 
much more excusable than those ot Iheir fraternity, 
who join tlie cbnversations of •gentlemen, and get\ 
into a share of Iheir fortunes without one good ait 
s 3 
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about them, What a crowd of those .gentleman- 
like men are* about this town ? For from an unjust 
modesty, and incapacity for common life, the ordi- 
nary failings of men of letters and industry in our 
nation, it happens that impudence suppresses all 
virtue, and assumes the reward and esteem which 
are due to it. lienee it is that worthless rogues 
have the smiles, of the fair, and the favours of the 
great : to b$ well dressed and in health, and very 
impudent, in, this licentious undistinguishing agey' is 
<?n6agh to constitute a person ‘ very mucji of a 
gentleman and to this passr are we come, by She 
prostitution of wit in the causq of vice, which has 
mad£ the most unreasonable and unnatural things 
prevail against all the suggestions of common sense. 
No body denies that wfe live in a Christian country, 
and yet he who should decline, upon respective 
opportunities, to '‘commit adultery or mufder, 
would be thought very little of a geutleman. 


N’39.' SATURDAY, APRIL 25, 1713, 


■— — » Mgri tomma . HOR. Ars Poet. v. 7, 

A sick man's dreams. 

My correspondent, who’ has acquired the faculty 
of entering into other mens thoughts, having, m 
pursuance to a former letter, sent me aa account of 
certain jgfful discoveries hd has made by the help 
of that ^jfvent ion, ^ I ^hall communicate the same £o 
Jdie public in this paper. ’ 
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MR. ZR'OXSXDF., 

Ox the eleventh day of October, in 
the year 1712, having left my body lockfcd up side 
in my stpdy, 1 repaired to tke Grecian cofiee-housc , 
where entering into the pineal gland of a certain 
eminent free-thinker, I made directly to the highest 
part of it, which is the seat of thy understanding, 
expecting to find there a comprehensive knowledge 
of ‘all things human $md divine ; but to my no^niall 
astoni^iment, I found the place narrower than^of* 
diutiry, insomuch tViafrtheje was not, any room lor 
a miracle, prophecy, or separate spirit. 

‘ This obliged me to descend a story lowei? into 
the imagiriation, which I found larger, indeed, but 
cold and comfortless. I discovered Prejudice, in 
the figure of a woman, standing in a corner, with 
her eyes close shut, and her fore-iingers* stack in 
her, ears; many words ip a confused order, but 
spoken with great emphasi^, issued front her mouth. 
These^ being# condensed by the coldness of the 
place, formed a sort of mist, through which me- 
thought I saw a great castle with a fortification cast 
round it, and a towef adjoining to ifc tlmt through 
thf* windows appeared to be filled with racks and * 
halters. Beneath the #castle I could discern Vast 
dungeons, and all about it lay scattered the hopes 
of men. It seemed to be ganisoned by certain 
men in black, of a gigantic size, and most- terrible 
forms. But, asPl drew near, the terror of the ap- 
pearance vanished ; and the castle I found to he 
only a church, whose steeple with its clock and 
beli-ropes \?as mistaken for a tower, tilled with 
racks and halters. l ? he terrible giants in black 
shrunk into a Tew innocent clergymen. The dun-\ 
geons were turned into vaults designed only for 
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the habitation of the dead ; and the fortifications 
proved to bfc* a church-yard, with some , scattered 
bones in it, and a plain stone-wall round it. 

4 I had hot been long here before my curiosity 
was raised by a loud ifjis® that I heard ii^ the in- 
ferior region. Descending thither I found a mob 
of the Passions assembled in a riotous manner. 
Theft tumultuary proceedings soon convinced 1 me, 
that they affected a democracy. After much noise 
and wrangle, they at length 1 all hearkened Ho 
Vanity, who proposed the raising of a greaj army 
of notions, which she offered* to* lead against those 
dreadful phantoms in the imagination that had oc- 
casioned all this uproar. * 

4 Away posted Vanity, and 1 after hdr, *'to the 
storehouse of ideas ; vfticre I beheld a groat* num- 
ber of lifeless notions confusedly thrown together, 
but ufonuthc approach of Vanity they began to 
crawl. Here were to bqseen, among other odd 
things, sleeping deities, cqrporeal spirits, and worlds 
formed by chance ; with an endless variety of hea* 
then notions, the most inegular and grotesque 
imaginable. And with these were jumbled several 
of Christian extraction ; but s ( uch was tlm dress and 
light they were put in, and their features were# so 
distorted, that they looked. little better than hea- 
thens. There was likewise assembled no small 
number of phantoms in strange habits, who proved 
to be idolatrous priests of different nations. Vanity 
gave the word, and strait-way the^Talapoins, Fa- 
quirs, Bramines and Bonzes, cj r e w U P lu a body. 
The right wing consisted of ancient heathen notions, 
and the left of Christians naturalized. 1 *' All these 
together, for numbers, composed a very formidably 
/army ; but the precipitation of Vanify was so great, 
and such was their own inbred aversion to the 
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tyranny of rules and discipline, that tljev seemed 
rather a confused rabble than a regular army. I 
could, nevertheless, observe, that they oil agreed 
in a squinting look, or cast of their eyes towards 
a certain person in a mask, who was placed in the 
center, and whom by sure signs and tokens I dis- 
covered to be Atheism. 

c Vhnity had no sooner led her forces into the 
imagination, but she ^resolved upon storming^ the 
castlt', and giving no quarter. They • began * t]fe. 
assault with loud outcry and great confusion. I, 
for my part, made the best of my vfray, and re- 
entered my own lodging. Some time after, ^in- 
quiring at a bookseller's for A Discourse on Free- 
thinking, which had made soijie noise, I met with 
the representatives c>f all those notions drawn up 
in the same confused order upon paper §age 
Nestor, I am, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

Ultsses Cosmo*polita/ 

* N. B.* I went round the table, but could not 
find a wit, or mathematician among them/ 

I imagine ‘the account here given may be useful 
in directing to the proper cure of a free-thinker. 
In the first place, it is’ plain his understanding 
wants to be opened and enlarged, land he should be 
taught the way to order and methodise his ideas ; 
to which end the study of the mathematics may be 
useful. I am farther of opinion, that as his ima- 
gination is filled with amusements, arising from 
prejudice, and # tlu* obscure or false lights in which 
lie sees things, it will b$ necessary tp bring him 
into good company, and now and then carry him t6 
church ; by which means he may m'time come to a 
right sense of religion, and wear off the ill impress 
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sions he Vias received. Lastly, I advise whoever 
undertakes the reformation of a modern free- 
thinker, that above all things he be carefuj to sub- 
due his 4 vanity; that being the principal motive 
which promotes a little genius to distinguish itself 
by singularities that are hurtful to mankind. 

<f*r, if the pacsion of vanity, as it is for the most 
part very strong in your free-thinkers, cannot be 
subdued, ldt it be won overjlo the interest of re- 
•Jijion, by 'giving them to understand that the 
greatest Genii of the age have, a respect for things 
sacred ; that* their rhapsodies find no admirers, "and 
thaVthe name Free-thinker hue, like Tyrant of old, 
degenerated from its original signification, and is 
now supposed to denote something contrary to wit 
and reason. In fine, let them »know that whatever 
temptations a few # men of parts might formerly have 
liad, from tlie novelty of the thing, to oppose the 
received opinions of Christians, yet that now the 
humour is worn out, a'nd blasphemy and irreligion 
are distinctions which have long Since d.cjscendLd 
down to lackeys and drawers. 

But r it« must be my business to prevent all pre- 
tenders in tliis kind from hurting the Ignorant and 
mawary. In order to this, I communicated an in- 
telligence which I received of a gentleman's appear- 
ing very sorry that he was not well during a late fit 
of sickness, contrary to his own doctrine, which 
obliged him to be merry upon that occasion, except 
he was sure of recovering. Upon this advice to 
the world, the following advertisement got a place 
in the Post-boy : 

c Whereas in the paper caljed the Guardian, 
of Saturday th& eleventh of April instant, a corol- 
la^ reflection was made on Monsieur D , a 
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member of the royal academy of sciences, in £aris, 
author of a book iately published, cutiltiled, 

‘ A philological Essay, or llcflections oil the 
death of Free-thinkers, with the characters *>f the 
most eminent persons jof.boih sexes, ancient and 
modern, that died pleasantly and unconcerned, 
&c. Sold by .f. Maker in Pater-nostcr-row/ Sug- 
gesting, as if that gentleman, , now in^ondon, ‘ flas 
\ery much out of humour, in a late fit of sickness, 
till he was in a fair ay of rec overy : f This vs to 
assure tjie public, that the said gentleman ue^i Pr* r 
expressed the least* concern at the jipproacW of 
death, but expected the fatal minute with a most 
heroical and -philosophical resignation; of whi^h a 
copy of \ei«scs he writ, in the serene intervals of 
his distemper, i* an invincible proof/ 


All* that I contend for, is, tha* this gentfentan * 
was out of humour when lie wits sick; and the 
advertiser, to confute me, says, that ‘ in ^he serene 
intervals of his ihstemper/ that is, when he was not 
sick, hP writ verses. I shall not retract my adver- 
tisement till I see those verses, and I will # choose 
what to believe then, except they are ynakTwr^ttcn 
h\ h\s nurse ; nor then* neither, except she is. an 
housekeeper. I must ti^ this gentleman close <0 
the argument; for, if he had not actually his fit 
upon him, there is nothing courageous in the 
thing, nor does it make for his purpose, nor are 
they heroic verse* * 

The point of being merry at the hour of death is 
a matter that ought to* be settled by dixincs * but 
the publisher # of the philological .Essay produces 
his chief authorities frtmi Lucretius, the earl of 

* ]\[ t Desluiules. See Guard. So. ‘J7, adfincm . - 
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Rochester, and Mr. John Dry den, who were gen- 
tlemen tlntt' did not think themselves 4 obliged to 
prove’all they said, or else proved their assertions, 
by saving or swearing they were all fools that be- 
lieved to the contrary. .If it be absolutely neces- 
sary that a man should be facetious at his death, 
it would be very well if these gentlemen, Monsieur 

D— and Mr. l\ would repent betimes, 

and not trust to a death-bed ingenuity; by what 
lias appeared hitherto they have only raised our 
*la.ging to see their posthumous works, <- 

The author of Pucta\ Ru.it icon t is lit era turn Qtium 
is but a mere phrascologisl, tlie philological pub- 
li^lihr is but a translator; but I expected better 
usage from Mr. Abel Ho per, who is an original. 


N°4o. MONDAY, APRIL 27, 1713. 


a Co mpulcran tque greges Corydon et TbyriU in unum ; 

•' Ex illo Corydon) Corydon est tempore nobU. 

VIR’tt. Eel. vii. 2i 

t * 

Their sheep and goats together graz’d the plains-* 

Since when, ’tis Corydon among the swains, 

Young Coiydon without a rival reigr-. DRYDEN. 

I designed to have trouMed the reader with no 
farther discourses of pastorals ; but, being inform- 
ed that 1 am 4axed of partiality in not mentioning 
an author, whose. eclogues are published in the 
same volume with Mr. Philips's, I shall employ 
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this paper in observations upon him, written in the 
free spirit of criticism, and without* Apprehension 
of offending that gentleman, whose character it is, 
that he 'takes the greatest care of his wSrks before 
they are published, arid. Iujb the least concern for 
them afferwards, 

I have laid it down as the first rule of pastoral, 
thalrits idea should be taken frong the manners of 
the golden age, and the moral formed upon the re- 
prisentation of inncfcence ; it is therefore plain that 
any deviations from that design degraded a jfbcri 
frem being true pastcrral. • In this \yew it urtll ap- 
pear that Virgil caij only have two of his eclogue^* 
allowed to be such. His first and ninth rrihst be 
rejected, ‘because they describe the ravages of 
armies, and oppressions oT the innocent ; Cory- 
dorr's criminal passion for Alexis throws out th 
second ; the calumny and railitig in tht^ third are 
pot proper to that state <^f concord ; the eighth re- 
presents unlawful ways qf procuring Jove by en- 
chantments, and introduces a shepherd whom an 
invitihg precipice tempts to self-murder. As to the 
fourth, sixth and tenth, they are gi\£n up by 
* Heinsiiw, Salmasii^s, Rapin, anditlffe critics in 
geyeral. .They likewise observe that but eleven of 
the Idyllia, of Theocritus are to be admitted as 
pastorals ; and even out of that number the greater 
part will be excluded, for one or other of the rea- 
sons above-mentioned. So that when I remarked 
in a former paper, that Virgil's eclogues, taken al- 
together, are rathy select poems than pastorals, I 
might have said the Same thing, with no leas truth, 
of Theocrittis. The reason of this I take to be yet 
unobserved by the critics, viz. 4 r Phey never meant. 

• . 

* See R^pin de Carm. Past . fan 3. 

VOL. XVI, T 
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them all for pastorals/ Which it is plain Philips 
hath done, ‘arid in that particular excelled both 
Theocritus and Virgil. 

As simplicity is the distinguishing characteristic 
of pastoral, Virgil has beep thought guilty of too 
courtly a style.: his language is perfectly pure, and 
he often forgets he is among peasants. I have fre- 
quently wondered that since he was so conversant 
in the writings of Knnius, he had not imitated the 
rusticity of the Doric, as well, by the help of /he 
old obsolete iloniau language, as Philips hath the 
antiquated English. For example, might he j;ot 
‘ have said 4 quoi' instead of 4 cui ;' 4 fjuoijttm ' for 
4 cujitjn 4 volt ' for 4 lull' &c. as well as our 
modern hath 4 vclladay ' for 4 alas,* 4 zcki/o ,nt for 
4 of old,' 4 make mock' for 4 deride / and 4 whit less 
g/oiuig lings' for 4 simple lambs’ &c. by which means 
he had attained as aiucli of the air of Theocritus, 
as Philips hath of Spenser ? 

Mr. Pope hath fallen into the same error with 
Virgil. His clowns do not converse in all the; 
simplicity proper to the country » Ills names are 
borrowed from Theocritus and Virgil, which are 
improper te the scene of his pastorals. He intro- 
duces Daphnis, Alexis, and Thyrsis on British 
plains, as Virgil had done before him op the Man- 
tuan : whereas Philips, who hath the strictest re- 
gard to propriety, makes choice of names peculiar 
to the country, and more agreeable to a reader of 
delicacy; such as Ilobbinol, Lobbin, Cuddy, and 
Colin Clout. 

bo gasy as pastoral writing '‘may seem (in the 
simplicity we haye described it), yefrit icquircs 
great reading, bvth of the ancients and moderns, 
t to be a master of it. , Philips hath given us manifest 
proofs of his knowledge of books ; it must be con- 
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fessed his competitor hath imitated some single 
thoughts pf the ancients well enough, we consider 
he hud not the happiness of an university educa- 
tion ; but he hath dispersed them here "and there, 
withoutjthat order and *meihod which ftfr. Philips 
observes, .whose whole third pastoral is an instance 
how well he hath studied the fifth of Virgil, and 
ho\\f judiciously reduced Virgil's* thoughts tA the 
standard of pastoral ; as his contortion of Colin 
Citmt and the Nightingale, shows with what exact- 
ness 1* hath imitated Strada. 

When I remarked* it a principal fault <to in- 

troduce fruits and powers of a foreign growtlf, ir/* 
descriptions where the scene lies in our couWtiy , I 
did nof design that observation should extend also 
to animals, eft tl^e sensitive life ; for Philips hath 
with great judgement described wolves in England, 
in Ftis first pastoral *. Nor would I lmve*a poet 
slavishly confine himself (as I\fr. Pope hath done) 
to one particular season of the year, # one certain 
'(time, of the day, and one unbroken scene in each 
eclogue. It is plain Spenser neglected this pedan- 
try, who in his pastoral of November, mentions 
the mournful song of the nightingale 

* SaM Philomel her song in tears doth steep.' 

% 

And Mr. Philips, by a poetical creation/ hath 
raised up liner beds of flowers than the most in- 
dustrious gardener; his roses, lilies and 'daffodils, 
blow in the same season. 

Hut the better 4o discover the merits of our two 
contempoyiry pastoral writers, I shall eiwleavour 
to draw a parallel of them, by setting several of 

* Ossian has forgot them, as Mj. Pennant acutely oh 
serves. A. 
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their particular thoughts in the same light, whereby 
it will be obvi6us how much Philips hath the advan- 
tage. With what simplicity he introduces two 
shepherds 'singing alternately : 

* Uobb. Come , Rosalind, O Come\ for without thee 
What pleasure can the country have for me. 

Come, Rosalind, O come : My trinded kine # 

,, My snowy skeep, my farm, and all, is thine. « 
hanq. Come, Rosa“nd, O come; here shady bowers, 

Here are cool fountains, and hetc springing flow’rs. 
.Come, Rosalind; here evei let us stay, 

* %x And sweetly waste our live-long time away.' 

Our other pastoral writer, in' expressing the same 
thought, deviates into downright poetry. 

Strefb. In spring the fields, in autumn hills I love,. 

At morn the plains, ajt noon the shady grove. 

Rut Delia always; forc'd from Delia’S’sight, 

Nor plains at morn, nor groves at noon delight. 

Vapb. Sylvia’s like autumn ripe, yet mild as May, 

More bright that noon, yet fresh as early day; 

Kv’n spring displeases when she chines not here : 

But, b’est with her, ’ti« spring throughout the year. 

In the first of these authors, two shepherds'thus* 
innocently describe the behaviour of their mis- 
tresses. 

' u 

,* llobb . As Marian bath’d, by chance I passed by ; 

She blush’d, and at me cast a side-long eye ; 

Then swift beneath the crystal wave she try’d 
, • Her beauteous form, but all in vain, to hide. 

Lany. As I to cool me bath’d one sultry day, 

Food Lydia lurking in the sedges lay ; 

The wanton laugh’d and seem’d in hafte to fly ; 

Yet often stopp'd, and often turn’d her eye.’ 

The other modern (who it must 'be confessed hath 
a knack“of versify ipg) hath it as follows*. 

* Strepb* Me gentle Ddlia beckons from the plain, 

Then, hid in sljadfs, eludes her eager swain; 

But feigns a laugh, to see me search around, 

,And by that laugh the willing fan is found. 
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Dapb . The sprightly Sylvia trips along the green; 

She runs, but hopes she docs not run ur*£e» j 
While a kind glance at her pursuer flies, 

I low much at variance arc her feet and cyes4 

Then' is nothing the' writer* of this kind of poetrv 
are fonder of^ than descriptions of pastoral presents. 
Phil ips says thus of a sheep-hook : 

* Of season’d elm ; where studs of br.ks appear. 

To speak the giver’s* name, the month, ar*i year. 

The hook of polish’d steel, the handle tut n’d, 

AnJ richly by the gravel’s skill adorn’d.* # 

The other of a howl embu&scd with tfgurea : 

■ where wanton ivy twines; 

Aru> swelling clusters bend the curling vines; 

Four figuies rising from the ’*ork appear. 

The various seasons of the rolling year ; 

And what is that which binds the ladiant sky, 

\Vhere twelve bright signs in beaLieous order fa ?* 

'$c simplicity of the swdun in this place, who for- 
gets the name of the Zodiac, is no ill "imitation of 
Y'irgfl ; but how much more plainly and unatlected 
would Philips have dressed this thought 111 his 
Do r it: ? 

And wJut That height, which girds the Welkin sheen, 
Wheie twelve gay signs in meet array are seen? 

% 

If the reader would indulge his curiosity any*far- 
thor in the comparison of particulars, he jna) read 
the first pastoral of Philips with the second of his 
contemporary, and the fourth and sixth of the 
former, with the "fourth and first of the latter; 
where several parallel places \yiil occur to every 
011c. * 

Having 110W shown some jparts, in which fhe$«J 
two writers may be compared, "it is a justice l owe 
t 3 
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to Mr. Philips, to discover those in which no man 
cfm compare' With him. First, that beautiful rusti- 
city, of which I shall only produce two instances, 
out of a hundred not yet quoted : 

* O woful day ! 0 day ot woe, quoth he, 

And woful I, oivho live the day to see ?’ 

That T simplicity of diction, the melancholy flowing 
of the numbers, the solemnity of this sound, and 
the eajy turn^of the words, in this dirge (to maxc 
use . f our author's expression) are extremely ele- 
gant. ^ 

In ‘another of his pastorals o, shepherd utters a 
dirge not much inferior to the former, in the fol- 
lowing lines : 

* Ah me the while ! ah me, the luckless day ! 

Ah luckless lad, the rather might 1 say; 

Ah v sill)l* , I ! more silly than my sheep, 

Which on the flow’ry plains I once did keep.* 

How he still charms the c car with these artful ro, 
petitions of the epithets; and how significant is the 
last verse ! I defy the most common reader to re- 
peat them without feeling some motions of com- 
* passion. 

In the next place I shall rank his proverbs, in 
which I formerly observed he excels. For example, 

* A rolling stone is ever bare of moss ; 

And, to their cost, green years old proverbs cross. 

—He that late lies down, as late wW rise, 

And, sluggard-like, till noon-day snoring lies, 

Against ill luck all cunning foresighv fails; 

Whether we sleep or wake it nought avails. 

— — Nor fear, from upright sentence, ‘ wrong.* 

Lastly his elegant dialect, which alone might prove 
$um the eldest born of Spenser, . and our only true 
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Arcadian; I. should think it proper for the several 
writers of; pastoral, to confine themsefves to their 
several counties : Spenser seems to have^bcen of 
this opinion; for he hath laid the scene qf one ’of 
his pastorals in Wales, whera, with all the simpli- 
city natural tQ that part of our island, one shep- 
herd bids the other good-morrow iy an unusual % and 
elegalit manner. 

€ Diggon Davey, I bjd hur God-day; 

•Or Diggon hur is, or 1 mis-say. 

Diggon* answers, 

‘ Ilur was hur while it was day-light : 

But now hur is a moh wretched wight,’ &c. 

But the most beautiful example of this kind that 
I ever met with, is # a very valuable piece which I 
chanced to find among some old manuscripts, enti- 
tulecf, A Pastoral Ballad ; whi«5h I thinfr, ffir its 
nature and simplicity, may (notwithstanding the 
moaesty of the title) be allowed a perfect pastoral. 
■U is composed in the Somersetshire dialect, and 
the natnes such as arc proper to the country people. 
It may be observed, as a farther beauty of this 
pastoral, the words Nymph, Dryad, tshtiad, Faun, 
Cujyd, or $atyr, arc not once mentioned through 
the whole. .1 shall make no apology for inserting 
sonic few lines of this excellent piece. CitfiJy 
breaks thus into the subject, as she is going a 
milking ; 

€ CUi/y. Itagcr go vetch tha * kee, or else tha zun 
Will quite be go^bevore c’have half a don. 

Roger, Thou ihouldst not ax ma tweece, but I’ve a be 
To drc**e our bull to bull tha pais^n’s key.* 

.It is to be observed, that this v^»Ole dialogue is 
formed upon the passion of jeulbutfy ; and his men- 

* That is the kinc or cows. 
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tinning the* parson’s kino naturally revives the jea- 
lousy of the shepherdess Cicily, which she expresses 
as follows : 

4 Cicily, Ah Rager, Riger, chez was zore avraid 

When in yond vie id yon kis^d tha parson’*, maid : 

Is this tire love that once to me you zed , 

When Iromtha wake thou broughtst me gingerbread ? 
Roger, (.’icily thou charg’st me false- -I'll zwear to thee,* 

Tha parson s maid is still a maid tor me.' 

In which answer of his are expressed at once that 
spirit of religion/, and that ‘ innocencevof the 
golden age/ so necesst ry to be observed by all 
writers of pastoral. 

Atf the conclusion of this piece, the author re- 
conciles the lovers, and ends the eclogue the most 
simply in the world : , 

1 So IJager parted vor to vetch tha kee, 

And vor her bucket in went (’icily. ’ 

I am loth to shew my fondness for antiquity so far 
as to prefer this ancient British author to our pie 
sent Knghsh writers ofpastoial ; but 1 cannot avoid 
making this obvious remark, that both sponsor and 
Philips hiA*e' hit into the same road w.tli this old 
west country bard of ours. 

‘After all that hath beer, said I hope none can 
think it any injustice to Mr. Pope, that I forbore 
to mention him as a pastoral-writer ; since upon 
the wh'ole he is of the same c lass with Moscluis and 
Bion, whom we have excluded chut rank ; and of 
whose eclogues, as ell as sonic ot \ irgil\s, it may 
be said, that according to the desuiption we have 
given of this sort of poetry, they .uc* bj no means 
pastorals, but v - something better/ 
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N°4i. TUESDAY, APRIL 28, H13. 


*Even churches are no sanctuaries no\l. 

Epilogue to CATO. 

The following letter has so much truth and reason 
in it, that I believe eve f r}r man of sense and holier 
in England, will have^a just indignation agains^ the 
person who could commit so great a violence, us 
that of Which my correspondent complains. 

< TO THE AUTHOR OF THE GUARDIAN. 

‘ SIR, 

‘ I claim a place in your paper for 
pdiat I # now write to you, from the declaration 
which you made at your first appearance, and tlic 
very title yon assume to yourself. 

4 If the circumstance, which l am going to men- 
tion; is over-looked by one who call! himself 
Guardian, I .am sure hdnour and integrity, inno- 
cence and virtue, are not the objects oi his care.— 
The Examiner ends his discourse of Friday the 
twenty-fourth instant with these words : 

“ No sooner was*D * among the w r liigs, 

and confirmed past retrieving, but lady Char — te + 
is taken knotting in saint James's chapel during 

** Earl of Nottingham. 

+ His daughter lady Charlotte Finch, afterwards duchess ol 
Somerset. 
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divine service, in the immediate presence both of 
God and her majesty, who were ati routed together, 
that the family might appear to be entirely come 
over. F spare the beauty for the sake of her birth ; 
but certainly there was no occasion for public a 
proof, that her fingers are more dextrous in tying 
a k.io.t, than ht,r father's brains in perplexing the 
government." ' 

4 It is apparent that the person here intended is 
vj% her birth a lady, and daughter of an earl of 
Gre,°t Britain; and the treatment this author is 0 
pleased to give her, h£ makes no scruple to own 
she . : s exposed to, by being hio daughter. Since he 
has assumed a licence to talk of this nobleman in 
print to his disadvantage, I hope his lordship will 
pardon me, that out of the interest which I, and 
all tffuc^nglishmjpn, have in his character, f take 
the liberty to defend him. 

4 I am willing on this occasion, to allow the 
claim and pretension to merit to be such, as the 
same author describes in his preceding paper. 1 

44 By active merit (says the Examiner of the 
twenty-li^t) I understand, not only the power ai^d 
ability to serve, but the actual exercise of any one 
o* more Virtues, for promoting the good of one's 
country, and a long and steady course of real en- 
deavours to appear useful in a government; or 
where a person, eminently qualified for public af- 
fairs, distinguishes himself in some critical junc- 
ture, and at the expence of his ease and fortune, 
or wjtli the hazard of his person, exposes himself 
to the malice of a designing faction* by thwarting 
their wicked v purposes, and contributing to the 
safety, repose and welfare of a people." 

4 Let us examine the conduct of this noble earl 
by this description. Upon the late glorious rq- 
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volution when it was in debate in what manner the 
people of England should express theft gratitude 
to their deliverer, this lord, from the utmost ten- 
derness it fid loyalty to his unhappy prfnce, and 
apprehensive of the clanger ff so great aTchange, 
voted ngitiiist' king William's accession to the 
throne. However his following services sufficient- 
ly testified the truth of that his Enemorable Ex- 
pression, “ Though he could not makg a king he 
cou Vl obey him." The whole course and teuour 
of his life ever since lias been visibly animated, #t>£ # 
a steady and constant eoal # for the monarchy and 
episcopacy of these realms. lie has been eve^TS- 
vilcd by all who are*cold to the interests ofr our 
established religion, or dissenters from it, as a 
favourer of persecution, and*a bigot to the church, 
against the civil riglits of his fellow-subjects. Thus 
it stofld with him at the trial of doctor Su<4)e\%rell, 
when this noble earl had a vefy great share in 
obtaining the gentle sentence which thg house of 
H'rds pronounced on that occasion. But, indeed, 
l have-not heard that any of his lordship's depen- 
dents joined saint Harry * in the pilgrimage which 
** that meek man" took afterwards round England, 
followed by drum, trumpet and acclamations to 
“ visit the churches."— Civil prudence made '■it, 
perhaps, necessary to throw the public affairs into 
such hands as had no pretensions to popularity in 
cither party, but from the distribution of the 
queen’s favours.# 

‘ During such, and other later transactions 
(which are too freslf to need being recounted) the 
earl of Nottingham has had the m^fortune to differ 
with the lords who have* the honguwto lie employed 

* Dr. Henry Sachcverclk 
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in tlief administration ; but even among these inci- 
dents lie ha s highly distinguished himself in pro- 
curing an act of parliament, to prevent '\hat those 
who dissent from the church should serve in the 
6tate. ' , 

‘ I hope these are great and critical Junctures, 
wherein this gentleman has shewn himself a patriot 
ancMover of tfa h church in as eminent manner as 
any other of his fellow-subjects. “ He has at all 
time?, and ‘in all seasons, shown the same steady 
abhorrence 'Co all innovations/' But it is from this * 
'behaviour, that he has deserved so ill of tlhe Exa- 
as to be termed* a “ late convert" to those 
w'hom he calls factious, and introduced in his pro- 
fane dialogue of April the 6th, with a servant, and 
a mad-woman. 1 think I have, according to the 
Examiner's own description of iherit, shewn how lit- 
tle tlids nobleman deserve s such treatment. I shall 
now appeal to all the world, to consider whether 
the outrage compiitted Ugainst the young lady had 
not been cruel, and ' insufferable, towards tfye 
daughter of the highest offender. “ 

‘ The utmost malice and invention could go no 
farther than, to forge a story of her haying inadver- 
tently done an indiffcrept action in a sacred place. 
Of what temper can this man be made,' that could 
have no sense of the pangs he must give a young 
lady to be barely mentioned in a public paper, much 
more to be named in a libellous manner, as having 
offended God and man. 

4 But the wretch, as dull as lie is wicked, felt it 
strike on his imagination, tlftt knotting and per- 
plexing would make a quaint sting at* the end of his 
paper, and h^i no compunction, though he in- 
troduced his wdtticism at the expence of a youug 
lady’s quiet, and (as fa* as in him lies) her honour. 
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Does he thus finish his discourse of religion*? This 
is indeed “ to lay at us, and make ev#ry blow fell 
to the ground." 

‘ There is no party concerned in this circum- 
stance ; but every man that hopes for a® virtuous 
woman 1# his wife, that woifld defend his child, or 
protect his- mistress, ought to receive" this insolence 
as d^ne to himself. “ In the immediate presence 
of God and her majesty, that the fomily might ap- 
pey to be intirely yome over," says*the fawning 
miscreant. — It is very visible which of those pojj*o*s 
(that hf* lias put togetlic^) lie is the more fearful oT 
olfeVuling. Hut he mistakes his way "in niakiQ^, his , 
court to a pious sovereign, by naming lier wi£h tiie 
Deity, ip order to find protection for insulting a 
virtuous womay, who comes* to call upon him in the 
royal chapel. • 

4 V life be (as it ought to be jvith people of their 
character, whom the Examiner utlacks) less valu- 
able and dear than honour and reputation, in that 
proportion is the Examiner worse than an assassin. 
We hu*e stood by and tamely heard him aggravate 
the disgraces of the brave and unfortunate. We 
have seen him double the anguish t^e*unhappy 
man, we have seen hitn trample on the ashes of the 
deatl ; but - all this has concerned greater life, and 
could touch* only public characters, they did fmt 
remotely affect our private and domestic interests ; 
but when due regard is not had to the honour of 
women, all humjiu society is assaulted. The highest 
person in the world is of that sex, and has the 
utmost sensibility of an outrage committed gainst 
it. She, wh® was the best wile Jthat ever prince 
was blessed with, will, though shoots on* a throne, 
jealously regard the honour of a young lady w^io 
lias not entered inlot that condition, 
vot,. xvi. u 
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1 Lady Char — te's quality will make it impossible 
that this cruel usage can escape her majesty's no- 
tice ; and it is the business of every honest man to 
trace the offender, and expose him to tlm indigna- 
tion of hio sovereign/ 
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Non missura cutctn y nisi plena cruets birudo. 

IIOR. Ars Poet. ver. ult. 

Sticking like leeches^till they burst v\ith blood. 

ROSCOMMON. 

Tom Lizard toM us a story the other day, of 
some persons which ouv family know very well, 
with so much humour* and life, that it caused a 
great deal of mirth at the tea-table. Ilis brother 
Will, the Tcmpler, was highly delighted with it, 
and the day being with some of his inns-of- 
c.ourt acquaintance, resolved (whether out of the 
benevolence, or the pride of his heart, I will not 
determine) to entertain them with what he called 
4 ‘a pleasant humour enough/ I was in great pain 
for him when I heard him begin, and was not at 
all surprised to find the company very little mo\ed 
by it. Will blushed, looked round the room, and 
with ft forced laugh, 4 Faith, gentlemen/ said lie, 
4 I do not know what makes you look so grave ; 
it was an admirable story when I heard it/ 

hen I came hope 1 fell into a profound con- 
templation upon story-tellipg* and as 1 have no- 
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thing so much at heart as the good of.my country* 

I resolved to lay down some precautions upon this 
subject. 

I have often thought that a story-teller is born, 
as well a poet. It is,’ I tlTink, certain, that some 
men have. such a peculiar cast of mind, that they 
see things in another light, than men of grave* dis- 
positions. Men of a lively imagination, and a 
mirthful temper, will represent things to their 
lieilrers in the same manner, as they thenis^wpa 
were iflYected with them ; Ymd whereas serious spT- 
lits might perhaps have b£cn disgusted at t height, 
of some odd occurrences in life ; yet thc^ very 
same occurrences shall please them in a well-told 
story, where the disagreeable parts of the images 
are concealed* ard those only which are pleasing 
exhibited to the fancy. Story-telling is^ therefore 
not an art, but what we call a* ‘ knack it doth 
not so much subsist upomwit as upon humour; and 
1 will add, that it is no? perfect witITout proper 
‘’gesticulations of the body, which naturally attend 
such merry emotions of the mind. I know very 
well, that a certain gravity of countenance sets 
some storifes off to advantage, where the hearer is , 
to be surprised in the end ; but this is by no m^ans 
a general rule ; for it* is frequently couveniopj; to 
aid and assist by cheerful looks, and whimsfeal 
agitations. I will go yet further, and affirm that 
the success of a story very often depends upon the 
make of the b<?dy, and formation of the features, 
of him who relates tt. I have been of this opinion 
over since I«criticised upon the chin of Dick Dew- 
lap. I very often had the weakness to* repine at 
the prosperity of his conceits, \vKich*made him pass * 
for a wit with the yridow -at tfie 'coffee-house, and 1 
the ordinary mechanics that frequeid it ; nor «ould 
u 2 
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I myself forbear laughing at them most heartily, 
tho’ upon examination I thought most of them very 
flat* and insipid. I found after some tiiye, that 
the merit of his wit was founded upon the shaking 
of a fat paunch, and ihe tossing up of u, pair of 
rosy jowls. Poor Dick had a lit of sickness, which 
robbed him of hi" fat and his fame at once ; and 
it was full three months before he regained his re- 
putation, whith rose in proj ortion to his floridity. 
He, : s now very jolly and ingenious, and hath a 
good constitution for wit. 

Xkr>se, who are thus adorned with the gifts of 
nature; are apt to shew their pr.rts with too much 
ostentation : I would therefore advise all the pro- 
fessors of this art never: to tell stories but as they 
seem to grow out of the subject-matter of the con- 
versation, t or as thev serve to illustrate, or enliven 
it. Stories, that ace very common, are generally 
irksome; but may be aptly introduced, provided 
they be only hinted at, and mentioned by way of 
allusion. Those, that are altogether new, should 
never be ushered in, without a short and pertinent 
character of. the chief persons concerned ; because, 
by that means, you make the company acquainted 
witfe them ; and it is a certain rule, that slight find 
trivial accounts of those who are familiar to us ad- 
minister more mirth, than the brightest points of 
wit in unknown characters. A little circumstance, 
in the complexion or dress of the rtian you are 
talking of, sets his image before the hearer, if it be 
chosen^ aptly for the story. Thus, I remember 
Tom Lizard, after having made his sr^ters merry 
with an account pf a formal old man's way of com- 
plimenting, owneef very frankly, .that his story 
would not have been worth one farthing, if he had 
made the hat of him whom he represented one inch 
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narrower, besides the marking distinct characters, 
and selecting pertinent circumstanced, * it is likewise 
necessary \o leave off in time, and end smartly. So 
that thc.V is a kind of drama in the fofming of a 
story, and the manner of. conducting and pointing it, 
is the s&tne as in an epigram. It .is a miserable 
thing, after one hath raised the expectation of the 
company by humorous characters, and a pretty 
conceit, to pursue the matter too far. There is no 
retreating, and how poor is it for a story-teller to 
end hi$ relation by saying, / that's all*!' 

the choosing of portipent circuipstance# is the 
life of a story, and that wherein humour pritunpidly' 
consists ; so the collectors of impertinent particu- 
lars are4,he very bane and opiates of conversation. 
Old men are ^reat trangrflssors this way. Poor 
Ned Poppy,— lieVgone — was a very honest man, 
but ^as so excessively tbdious«over his ^)ip0, that 
he was not to be endured. Il # e knew so exactly 
what they had for dinner^ when •such thing hap- 
pened ; in what ditch his bay stone-horse had his 
spraiif at that time, and how his man John, — no! 
it was William, started a hare in the common 
field ; that* he never got to the enR *>t Ins tale. 
Th$n he was extremely particular in marriages and 
inter-marriages, and epusins twice or tin ice ‘re- 
moved ; and whether such a thing happened at*ihe 
latter end of July, or the beginning of August, 
lie hud a marvellous tendency likewise tor digres- 
sions ; insomuch that if a considerable person was 
mentioned in his ^story, he would straightway 
launch out into an episode of him ; and again, if 
in that person’s story he had occasion to remember 
a third man, lie broke *off, and y^e. us Uis history, 
and so on. He always put me jin mind ot what 
sir William Temple informs us of the tale-tellers in 
v 3 
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the north of Ireland, who are hired to tell stories 
of giants and inchanters to lull people asleep. 
These historians are obliged, by their bargain, to 
go on without stopping ; so that after tho patient 
hath by this benefit, enjoyed a long nap, he is sure 
to find the operator proceeding in his woik. Ned 
procured the like effect in me the last time I was 
with him. As he was in the third hour of Ins St.ory, 
and very thankful that Ins memory did not fail 
him, I fairly ^nodded in the elbow chair. He r ,’as 
much affronted at this, 'ill I told him, ‘ Old friend, 
you hVive you** infirmity.. and 1 have mine/ 

IffuT of all evils in story-teljing, the humour of 
telling tales one after another, in great numbers, 
is the least supportable. Sir Harry Pandolf and 
his son gave my lady Lizard great offence m this 
particular. Sir Harry hath what they call a stung 
of storied which ^ie tells over every ChrisVinas. 
When our family visits there, we are constantly, 
after supper, entertained with the Glastonbury 
Thorn. When we have wondered at that a little, 
1 Ay, but, father/ saith the son, 4 let us have the 
spirit in the wood/ After that hath been laughed 
at, 6 Ay, bufj father/ cries tjjie booby again, 4 tell 
us how you served the robber/ * Aljick-a-cbi)/ 
sauli sir Harry, with a smile, and rubbjng his fore- 
head, 4 I have almost forgot that : but it is a plea- 
sant conceit, to be sure/ Accordingly he tells that 
and twenty more in the same independent order ; 
and without the least variation, at this day, as he 
hath done, to my knowledge, gver since the revolu- 
tion. ' I must not forget a very odd compliment 
that sir Harry always make^ my lady when he dines 
he r e. After dibber he strokes his belly, and says 
with a feigned concern in his countenance, ‘ Madam, 
I Have lost by you to-day/ * How so, sir Harry V 
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replies my lady, ‘ Madam/ says he, ( I have lost an 
excellent stomach/ At this, his ‘son and heir 
laughs immoderately, and winks upon Mrs. Anna- 
bella. This is the thirty-third time th&t sir Harry 
hath been thus arch, and I £an bear it no longer. 

As ttt) telling of stories is a greot help and life 
to conversation, I always encourage them, if they 
are pertinent and innocent ; in ojjposition to \hose 
gloomy mortals, who disdain every t^ng but matter 
o'ifact. Those grave fellows are my aversion, who 
sift C'^ry thing with the utmost nicety, and fiiifltye 
malignity of a lie iii'C? pij.ee of huipour, pushed a 
little beyond exact truth. I likewise havener ptoof 
opinion of those, who have got a trick of keeping 
a steady countenance, that cock their hats, and 
look glum when a pleasant thing is said, and ask, 

‘ Well ! and what then V Men of wit and parts 
should treat one another with'benevoletice*. and I 
will lay it down as a maxim, {hat if you seem to 
have a good opinion of Another man'.% wit, he will 
allow you to .have judgment *. 

* The bifliop of Bangor was at a whig-feaft, where John 
Sly of facetious memory, being mellow, camc^ into*the room on 
his knees, tfith a frothing quart tankard in his hand, which hr 
dra,pk off 4 to the immortal memory,’ and retired in like man- 
ner. Hoadly was observing this tfith great gravity, when the 
author of this paper, No 42, wh<^ sat next his loidship, •whis- 
pered him in the ear, 4 laugh my good lord, it is humanity to 
laugh.* 

This anecdote of Steele is given on the written Authority of 
the bi(hop*s son, J)r. John Hoadly. 
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Effutlre /eves indigna ‘Tragcedta 'versus*, ** 

Ut fastis Matrona moveri jussa diebus . 

HGJl. Ars Poet. ver. 

Tragedy shou'd 1 blush ns much to stoop '* 

To the low mimic fol'ies'oi a tacce. 

As a grave matron would to dance with girls. 

’ ROSCOMMON. 

I had for some days observed something in agita- 
tion, which was carried by smiles and whispeis, 
between ny lady Lizard and her daughters, with a 
professed declaration that Mr. Ironside should not 
be in the secret. I wouid not trespass upon the 
integrity of the Sparkler so much as to solicit her 
to break her word even in a trifle ; but I take it for 
an instance of her kindness to me, that as soon as 
she was at* liberty, she was impatient, to let me 
know it, and this morning sent me the following 
billet. 

* SIR, 

* My brother Tom waited upon us 
all last night to Cato ; we sat in tfce first seats in 
the box of the eighteen-penny ^gallery. You must 
come hither this morning, for we shall be full of 
debates about the characters. I wa^’for Marcia 
last night, but ijud^that partiality was owing to the 
awe I was under „in«her father’s presence; but tins 
morning Lucia is my woman. • You will tell me 
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whether I am right or no when I see you ; but I- 
think it i» a more difficult virtue to forbear going 
into a fapiily, though she was in love with the heir 
of it, for no other reason but because her happi- 
ness was inconsistent with Hie tranquillity of the 
whole * house to which she should be allied. I 
say, l think it a more generous 'jirtuc in Lucia to 
conquer her love from this motive# than in Marcia 
to suspend hers in, the present circumstances of 
he/ father and her country : but pray be herti Jo 
settle these matters. I am! 

I 7 

* your most obliged and 

• obedient humble servant 

Mary Lizard/ 

I made all the Aaste imaginable to the family, 
where I found Tom with the p)*iy in his^antl, and 
the whole company with a subllhie chearfulness in 
thdlr countenance, all refedy to speak to me at 
once ; and before I could *d»aw my chair, my lady 
herself repeated : 

‘ ’Tis not a get of features, or complexly. 

The tifleture of a skin that I admire ; 

i Beauty soon grows familiar to the lover, 

Tades in his eye, and palls upon the sense. 

The virtuous Marcia towers above her sex ; 

True, she is fair; (ob, how divinely fair !) 

But still the lovely maid improves her charms 
With inward greatness, unaffected wisdom, 

And sanctmfcof manners.' 

I was going to spftak, when Mrs. Cornell^ stood 
up, anti witf* the most gentle accent and sweetest 
tone of voice succeeded her mothej* : 

* « Whole* ought to ^avc been left # out*hcre, and the reason 
surely is a very strong one. A. 
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1 So the^uire limpid stream, when foul with stains 
Of rushing torrents and descending rains, 

• Works itself clear, and as it runs refines. 

Till b^ degrees the floating mirror shines. 

Reflects each flower that on the border grows. 

And a new heaven in its fair bosom shows.* 

I thought now they would have given me time to 
draw a chair; but the Sparkler took hold oi me, 
and I heard J^er with the utmost delight pursue her 
admiration of Lucia in the words of Portius : 

« — .. Athwart the terrors that thy vow 

^ w Has planted round thed', thou appear'st more fair, 
itlore amiable, and riscst in thy charms, 

-LiOVeliest of women • Heaven is in thy soul. 

Beauty and virtue shine tor ever round thee, 

Jii ight’ning each othco ; thou art all djvine !* 

When the ladies had done speaking, I took the 
liberty teftake my^lace ; while Tom, who, lfke a 
just courtier, thinks the ^ntercst of his prince and 
country the same, dwelt upon these lines : 

r 

1 Remember, 0 my friends, the laws, the rights** 

The generous plan of power deliver’d down 
Froi.. age to age, by your renown’d fore-father*?, 

(So dearly bought, the price of so much blood.) 

O let it never perifh in your hands ! 
r But piously transmit it to your children.* 

Though I would not take notice of it at that 
time, it went to my heart that Annabella, for whom 
I have long had some apprehensions, said nothing 
on this occasion, but indulged heiaelf in the sneer 
of a little mind, to see the rert so much affected. 
Mrs. lietty also, who knows forsooth tyiorc than us 
all, overlooked tile whole drama, but acknowledged 
the dresses of L S^phax and Juba were prettily ima- 
gined. The love \)f virtue, which 1ms been so 
warmly roused by this admirable piece in all parts 
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of the theatfe, is an unanswerable instance bf how 
great force the stage might be towards the improve- 
ment of the world, were it regarded and encouraged 
as much % as it ought. There is no medium in tins 
case, for the advantage of action, and the* represen- 
tation of»vioe and virtue in an agreeable or odious 
manner b£foi*e our eyes, are so irresistably preva- 
lent,, that the theatre ought to be*shut up, or Care- 
fully governed, in any nation thaf values the pro- 
motion of virtue or ^uard of innocence aiming its 
people. Speeches or sermons will efter 
some degree, from th'i cfiaracters of thou; that 
mate them; and mankind* are so unwilliniyfro re-* 
fleet on what makA for their own mortification, 
that tliqy are ever cavilling against the li\es of 
those who spe.^k in the caute of goodness, to k( ep 
themselsesin countenance 1 , and continue m beloved 
infirmities. But in the case ofdtlic stago*en*y and 
detraction are baffled, and no lit are oilended, but 
all^insensibly won by personated characters, which 
they neither look upon as their rivals, or superiors; 
r very*man that has any degree of what is laudable 
in a theatrical character, is secretly pleased, and 
encourage^, in the prosecution of thafc virtue, with- 
out fancying any man about him has more of it. 
To* this purpose I fell # a talking at the tea-table, 
when my lacly Lizard, with a look of some severity 
towards Annabclla and Mrs. Betty, was pleased to 
say, that it must be from some trifling prepossession 
of mind that aijy one could be unmoved with the 
characters of this tragedy ; nor do I yet understand 
to what circumstance in the family her ladyship 
alluded, wlten she made all the company look 
serious, and rehearsed,* with a l^yie.mofe exalted, 
tlfose words of the heroine, , , 

* In spite of all tfie virtues we can ho^t, 

‘ The woxiiau that deliberates is lost*’ \ 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

‘ Whereas Bat Pigeon in the Strand, hair- 
cutler to the family of the Lizards, has attained to 
great proficiency in his art, Mr. Ironside advises 
all persons of fine heads, in order to have justice 
done them, to repair to that industrious mechanic. 

‘ N. B, Mr. Pigeon has orders to talk with and 
examine into tne parts and characters of young 
•persons, before he thins the covering near the seat 
oi*t u e brain/ 


N°44. FRIDAY, MAY 1, 1713. 
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X 

■ ■ ■ Hoc iter Elysium nobis . VITIG. „T.n. vi. 5-12. 

This path conducts us lo th* Elysian fields. 

I have frequently observed in the walks belonging 
to all the i,m,s of court, a set of old fellows who 
appear to be humourists, and wrapped up in them- 
selves ; but have long been at a loss when 1 have 
seqn them smile, and name my name as I passed 
by, and say, Old Ironside wears well. lain a mere 
boy to some of them who frequent Gray’s-inn, but 
am not a little pleased to find they are even with 
the world, and return upon it its "neglect towards 
them, which is all the defence we old fellows have 
against the petulancy of young people. I am very 
glad to observe that these -sages of this peripatetic 
study tranquillity and indolence of body and 
mind, in the nei|hbburhood of so much contention 
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as is carried on among the st&dents of t Littleton. 
The following letter gives us some light into the’ 
manners ifnd maxims of these philosophers. 


‘ TO THE GUARDIAN. 

1 SIR, . 

i As the depredations*of time and*for- 
tune have been lamented in all ag£s, those persons 
wbf* have resisted .and disputed the tyr.uyiy of 
either pf these, have employed the stibl lines 
cul^tions of the writers in all language s. A* these 
deceased heroes have had their places judiciously* 
assigned them already in the temple of fame, 1^ 
would immortalize some persons now alive, who to 
me are greater* objects of eAvy, both as their bra- 
very is exercised \fith the utmost tranquillity and 
pleatAire to themselves, and as tUey are substantially 
happy on this side the grave, ift opposition to all 
thd Greek and Latin scraps to the contrary. 

* As therefore I am naturally subject to cruel 
inroads from the spleen, as I affirm all e\il to 
come from the cast, as I am the weather-glass of 
every company 1 come into, I somctiifie*, according 
to Shakspcarc, 

* Sit like my grandsite cut in alabaster, 

Sleep while I wake, and creep into the jaundice 
By being peevish. ■ ■ « * 

1 I would, furnish out a table of merry fame, in 
envious admirafion of those jovial blades, who dis- 
appoint the strokes of age and fortune with the 
same gaiety* of soul, as when through youth or 
affluence they were in *heir primedor fancy, frolic, 
and achievement. There are, you may obse.*ve, # 
ip all public walks, persons whfl by a singular shab- 

VOL, xvi. x 
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Inness of their attire, make a very ridiculous appear- 
ance in the«opmion of the men of dress. They 
are ve ry sullen and involved, and appeal in such a 
state of distress and tribulation as to bp thought 
inconsolable. They are generally of that com- 
plexion which was in fashion during the pleasurable 
reign of Charles the Second. Some of them, in- 
deed, arc of a lighter brown, whose fortunes fell 
with that of king James, Now these, who are the 
rxjest qf sucli as take themselves, and the world 
usually takes, to be in prosperity, are the very per- 
sons '"hose happiness, wee it understood, would 
be lacked upon with burning envy. I fell into the 
discovery of them in the following manner. One 
dav last summer, being particularly under the do- 
minion of the spleen, * I resolved to sooth my me- 
lancholy in the company of such, whose appearance 
prom’sed a full return of any complaints I could 
possibly utter. Living near Gray’s-inn walk, I 
went thither in search of the persons above de- 
scribed, and found seme of them seated upon a, 
bench, where as Milton sings, 

4 the unpierced shade 

Imbrowned their noontide bower/ 

1 I squeezed in among them, and they dief not 
oidy receive my moanings with singular humanity, 
but gave me all possible encouragement to enlarge 
them. ■ If the blackness of my spleen raised any 
imaginary distemper of body, some one of them 
immediately sympathized with me. If I spoke of 
any disappointment in my fortune, another of them 
would abate my sorrowing by recounting to me his 
own defeat upc^Jhe very same circumstances. If 
1 “touched upoi\ overlooked merit, the whole’as- 
sembly seemed to condole with me very feelingly 
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upon that particular. In short, I could not raakd 
myself so* calamitous in mind, body, or cirqu in- 
stances, >^nt some one of them was upon a level with 
me. When I had wound up my discourse, and was 
ripe for their intended raillerV, at first tliey crowned 
my narration ’with several piteous sighs and groans, 
but gfter a short pause, and a signal given foP the 
onset, they burst out into a most ificomprehensible 
fit of laughter. Yoy maybe sure I w!s notably ou4 
of countenance, which gave occasioif to a segohcl 
explosion of the sainQ yriirth. What t routed me 
most was, that their figure* age, and* short yvonis/ 
preserved them frofti any imputation of covmrdice 
upon refusal of battle, and their number from in- 
sult. I had ii^w no othcr»way to be upon good 
terms with them, but desiring I might be admitted 
into •this fraternity. This was^at first *rigc**ously 
opposed, it being objected to me?, that I affected too 
much the appearance of fan happy man, to be re- 
ceived into a society so "proud of appearing the 
most fifflicted. However, as I only seemed to be 
what they really were, I am admitted by way of 
triumph uj^on probation for a year leaflet it within 
that time it shall be possible for them to infuse any 
of their grfiety into me v I can, at Monmouth-stnect, 
upon mighty easy terms, purchase the robes* ne- 
cessary for my installment into this order ; and 
when they have made me as happy, shall be wfillnig 
to appear as miserable as any ot this assembly. I 
confess I have ever since been ashamed, that l 
should once take that place to be sacredl to the 
disconsolate^ which I now must* affirm to be the 
only Elysium on this s*ide the j.and that ever 
I" should look* upon those personages as lively 
instances of the outrage of time and fortune, who 
disallowed their empire with such fnirnitabkf bra- 
x2 
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very. Soma of these are pretty good classical 
scholars, and they follow these studios always 
walking, upon account of a certain sentence in 
Pliny's epistles to the following effect. “ It is in- 
conceivable how much the understanding is enli- 
vened by the exercise of the body/' If therefore 
their author is a' little difficult, you will see {hem 
fleeting with a very precipitate pace, and when it 
,has been ver^ perplexed and abstruse, I have seen 
a topple of these students prepare their apprehen- 
sions by still quicker motions, 'till they run. into 
whdoru. These courses do not only make them 
go through their studies with pleasure and profit, 
but there is more spirit and vigour in their dia- 
logues after the heat and hurry of these perambu- 
lations. This place was chosen as the peculiar 
resortof those sages ; not only upon account ^)f its 
air and situation, bat in regard to certain edifices 
and seats therein raised r with great magnificence 
and convenience : andihere, after the toils of their 
walks, and upon any stress of weather, these bussed 
inhabitants assemble themselves. There is one 
building particularly, in which, if the day permit, 
they have the most frequent conferences, not so 
much because of the loveliness of its eminence, as 
a sentence of literature incircling the extremities 
of it, which I think is as follows : “ Franciscu s 
Bacon Equcs Auratus Executor Testamenti Jeremies 
BeiUnham Hujm Hospitii Viri Abstemip ct Contem- 
plativi Hanc Sedem posuit in Memvriam Ejvsdem” 
Now tjhis structure being erected in honourable 
memory of the abstemious the contemplative Mr. 
Bettenharti, the^take frequent occasion to rally 
this, erudition, whigh is to continue the remem- 
brance of a person, who, according to their trans- 
lation of the ^ ords, being confessed to have beea 
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of most splenetic memory, ought rather to lie 
buried in oblivion. 

Lest they should flag in tbeir Own way of ^con- 
versatioil) they admit a fair-one to relieve tlfem 
with hers. There are two (y' three thin existences 
among which J think I may call the ghosts 

of departed beaus, who pay their court more par- 
ticularly to this lady, though thiir .passion Sever 
rises higher than a kiss, which is 

. 4 Yielded with coy submission, nodest pride, 

An\ f sweet reluctant amorous* delay.' MILTIN' 

* As it-is the character of this fraternity tifnT 
their seeming misfortunes to their advanta<$>, tin y 
affirm it*to be the greatest indulgence imaginable in 
these amours, ^ha^ nature perpetuates their good 
inclinations to the fair, by an inability to extinguish 
them. 

I During my year of probation, I am to prepare 
myself with such parts ot, history as hyve engaged 
J their , application during tile leisure of their ill- 
fortune ; I am therefore to read llushworth and 
Clarendon, in the perusal of which authors I am 
not oblig<tl to enter, into the justness # of their re- 
flections and characters, but am desired to read, ’ 
with an eye particularly curious, the battles of 
Marston-moor and Edge-hill, in one of which cv^ry 
man of this assembly has lost a relation ; and each 
has a story which none who has not read thust. 
battles is aBle. to taste. 

‘ I had almost forgot to mention a most un- 
exampled i^iece of their gallantry. Some time 
since, in a prodigious foggy interning, I went in 
search of these persons to theiv^feual place of^ re- 
sort, and perhaps shall l;ardiy be believed, when , 
I affirm, that, notwithstanding they sucked-;n so 
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conderised, and pofsonous an aether, I found them 
enjoying themselves with as much vivacity, as if 
they had breathed in the serenity of Moiitpelier. 

I am, Sir, 

youi humble servant, 

1 'J.W/ 


Nl° 45 SATURDAY, MAY 2, 1713. ‘ 


1 do not know that I have been more iptimately 
moved with pity in my whole lile, than when I was 
leading a lettei fiom a >oung woman, not yet nine- 
teen, cn yhich thtye aie these lamentable WUids, 

‘ Vlas 1 whither shall I fly > he has deceived, ruin- 
ed, and left me/ 1 he curcumstauces of hei stOry 
are only those ordinary ones, that hci lover was a 
man of greater foi tune than she c ould expect would 
address lier upon honouiable terms , but she said 
to herself, ‘ bhe had wit and beauty, and such 
charms as often captivate so* far as to make men 
forget those meaner consecrations, and innocent 
freedoms were not to , be denied. A gentleman of 
condition is not to be shunned puiely for being 
such , and they who took notice of it, did it only 
out of malice, because they were not used by him 
with the same distinction/ But 1 would have 
young jyomen, who aie orphans, or unguarded with 
powerful alliances, consider with hoi fur the inso- 
lence of Wealt^i.i^rortune does in a grSht measure 
dchpimnate \vha£ is t vice aud virtue; or if it does 
hot go so far, innocence is helpless, and Oppression 
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unpunished without its assistance ; for this reason 
it is, that I would strictly recommend *to my young 
females not to dally with men whose circumstances 
can support them against their falsehood, and have 
the fashion of a base self-interested world on their 
side, whith, instead of avenging the cause of an 
abused woman, will proclaim her dishonour ; while 
the person injured is shunned lik£ a pestilence^ he 
who did the wrong sees no difierenc^in the recep- 
tion he meets with, •nor is he the less welcome m 
the’re.^ of the sex, who are still within the puftfyf 
honour and innocence* 

What makes this circumstance the more kuueiM- 
able, is, that it frequently falls upon thosft 1 wh<^ 
have greatest merit and understanding. Gentle- 
ness of disposition, and t£ste of polite conversa- 
tion, I have often known snares towards victyn 
soiiu?, whilst sullenness and dilrelis# of*an£ tiling 
that was agreeable, have been the only defences of 
virtue in others. I hav<* my unhappy; correspon- 
dent’s letter before me ; an8 she says she is sure, 

* he so much a gentleman, and he has that 
natural softness, that if he reads any thiyg ntoving 
on this subject in mv paper, it will certainly make 
hiqi think/ Poor gin ! ‘ Ciesar ashamed ! Has not 
he seen Phgrsalia ?’ D?es the poor creature ima- 
gine that a scrip of paper, a collection of sen- 
tences, and an old man’s talk of pleasure which he 
is past, will have an effect upon him who toulc^flt 
on in a series *of falsehood ; let drop ambiguous 
sentences in her absence, to give her false hope 
from the repetition of them by some frie*d that 
heard them ; that could pass as much time in the 
pursuit of her, as would have attained some useful 
art or science ; and that only io attain a ahort 
revel of his senses?, under a stupor of faith, ho- 
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nour, and conscience ! No ; the destruction of a 
well-educated young woman is not accomplished 
by the criminal who is guilty of it, in a sudden 
start of desire ; he is not surprised into it by frailty ; 
but arrives at it by car', skill, and meditation. It 
is no small aggravation of the guilt, that it is a 
thousand times conquered and resisted, even while 
it is prosecuted He that waits for fairer occa- 
sions, for ripe" wishes, for the removal of a parti- 
“cuhijr objection, or the conquest of any certain 
scruple, lias it in his power to obey his conscience, 
which 'often calls him, during the intrigue, a vil- 
lain, and a destroyer. There can be nothing said 
•for such an evil : but that the restraints of shame 
and ignominy are broken down by the prevalence 
of custom. I do not, indeed, expert that my pre- 
cautions will have any great weight with men of 
mode ; they may some way efficacious on those 
who have not yet taken their party as to vice and 
virtue for life ; but I know not how it is, that our 
sex has usurped a certain authority to exclude 
chastity out of the catalogue of masculine virtues, 
by which m;ians females adventure all, against 
those who have nothing to lose ; and they have 
nothing but empty sighs, tears, and reproaches, 
against those who reduced them to real sorrow, and 
infamy. But as I am now talking to the world yet 
untainted, I will venture to recommend chastity as 
noblest male qualification. 

It is methinks very unreasonable, that the dif- 
ficulty of attaining all other good habits is what 
makes \hem honourable, but in tins qise the very 
attempt is become ridiculous. But, in spite of all 
the raillery of t?*e world, truth is still truth, and 
willTiave beauties Inseparable from it. I should 
upot\ this occasion bring examples of heroic clias- 
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tity, were I not afraid of having my paf)er thrown 
away by the modish part of the town, who go no 
farther, at best, than the mere absence of ill, • and 
are contfciited to be rather irreproachable than 
praiseworthy. In this particular, a gentleman in 
the court, of. Cyrus reported to his majesty the 
charms and beauty of Panther and endec] his 
panegyric by telling him, that tince he was at 
leisure he would carry him to visitAer : but that 
prfcce, who is a vefy great man to this $n- 
swerea* the pimp, because he was a man of quality, 
without roughness; and* said with a smile, ‘ If I 
should vftit her upon your introduction no\f I have 
leisure, I do not know but I might go agaili upoi* 
her own' invitation, when \ ought to be better em- 
ployed/ ButVhen I cast about all the instances 
wliic^i I have met with in all reading, I fyid not 
one so generous, so honest, a?»d so nome, as that 
of» Joseph in holy writ) When his master had 
trusted him so unreservedly (to speak it in the 
empfjatical nlanner of the scripture) ‘ lie knew not 
aught he had save the bread which he did eat/ he 
was so unhappy as to appear irresistibly beautiful 
to his mistress ; but* when this shameless woman 
pi*)cceds*o solicit him, how gallant is his answer ! 

* Behold my master wtotteth not what is with me in 
the house, and hath committed all that he hath to 
my hand, ’there is none greater in the houje than I, 
neither hath he kept back any thing from 
thee, becauso*thou art his wife/ The same argu- 
ment, which a bass mind would have made to itself 
for committing the evil, was to this brave Tnan the 
greatest motive for forbearing it,, that he could do 
k with impunity ; the malice aip falsehood of the 
disappointed womyn naturally afose on that^>cca- 
siop, and there is but a short step Ijom the practice 
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bf virtue, to the hatred of it. It would therefore 
be worth serious consideration in both sexes, and 
the matter is of importance enough to thcpi, to ask 
themselves whether they would change lightness of 
heart, indolence of blind, chearful meals, un- 
troubled slumfcers, and gentle dispositions, for a 
constant pruriency, which shuts out all things that 
are great or indifferent, clouds the imagination with 
insensibility And prejudice to ajl manner of deligjit, 
but Ijliat which is common to all creatures tjyat ex- 
tend their species. . . 

A loose behaviour, and an inattention to every 
thing that is serious, flowing from some degree of 
'this petulancy, is observable in the generality of the 
youth of both sexes in this age. , t It is the one 
common face of most public meetings, and breaks 
in upo 1 the sobriety, I will not say severity,'- that 
we ought to exercise in churches. The pert boys 
and flippant girls are but faint followers of those in 
the same inclinations, at? more advanced years. I 
know not who can oblige them to mend their man- 
ners; all that I pretend to, is to enter my protest 
that they ar? Neither fine gentlemen nor, fine ladies 
for this behaviour. As for the portraitures which I 
would propose, as the images of agreeable rnen and 
women, if they are not imitated or regarded, I can 
only answer, as I remember Mr. Drydeicdid on the 
}ike occasion, when a young fellow, just come from 
thVplay of Cleomenes, told him in, raillery against 
the continency of his principal character, if I lmd 
been al^ne with a lady I should not have passed my 
time like your Spartan ; ‘ That may be? answered 
the bard With a vfcry grave face, ‘ but give me leave 
to t^ll you, sir, vou^re no hero/ 
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N°*6. MONDAY, MAY4‘, H13. 


CWa tit ccelcsti digna re pert a toro . 

OVID, 3 Ep. de Ponto, i: 118. 

Alone found worthy a celestial b*l. 

YffjTKHDAY, at iny lady Lizard's W-tabfr, B the 
discouf.se happened to titrn upon women oY iV>- 
nott'n ; such as have distin^ubhed thcinscKes in tjic; 
world by*surprising* actions, or by any grLat and 
shining qualities, so as to draw upon tlieniscdvdS 
the env^ of their own sex t and the admiration of 
ours. My lady hus been curious in collecting the 
live^of the most famous, of which she Jias t a con- 
siderable number, both in pmit and manuscript. 
This naturally led me tr^ speak of madam Main- 
tenon ; and, at the reqnvsf of my latly and her 
daughters, I have undertaken to put together such 
circumstances of her life, as 1 had formerly gathered 
out of books, and picked up from rtujversation in 
tny travels*. 

Madam Maintcnon was born a gentlewoman, 
her name *is Frances 'Daubigne. Monsieur Dau- 
bigne, her grandfather, was not only a persoif of 
condition/ but likewise of great merit, .lie was 
born in the year 1550, and died in 16*30, 

80th year of Mis age. A little before his death he 
writ his own epitaph, which is engraven upon his 
tomb-stoncVn the cloister of St^. Peter's church at 
Geneva, and may be -seen in Spoil' s history of that 
republic. lie* was a leading ma\ among the Pro- 
testants in France, ^and muchtouTled to come* over 
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to the opposite party. When he perceived there 
was uo safety for him any longer in his own 
countr\, he fled for refuge to Geneva, K ubout the 
year The magistrates and the clergy there, 

received e him with great marks of honour and dis- 
tinction ; and he passed the remaining pttrt of his 
life amongst them in great esteem. Aleve ray (the 
Frettch historiai?) say T s, that he was a man of. great 
courage and boldness, of a ready wit, and of a fine 
*‘iste hi polite learning, as wed as of good experi- 
ence in mattbrs of war. , 

“ The son of this Divilrgne was father to the 
present madam Maintenon. This gentleman was 
thrown into prison when he was but a youth, for 
what reason I cannot learn ; but his life,. it seems, 
was in question, if tfie keeper />f the prison's 
daughter (touched with his misfortunes and lus 
merit') h?\l not determined with herself to set him 
at liberty. Accordingly a favoui able opportunity 
presenting itself, she set Abe prisoner at large, and 
accompanied him herself in Ins flight. The lovers 
finding themselves now in no -danger of befng ap- 
prehended, monsieur Daubigne acquitted himself 
of the promise he had given hi* fair deliverer, and 
married her publicly, To provide against their 
immediate want in a strange place, she had taken 
with her what she found at home most valuable 
and easy to be carried off. All this was converted 
into money; and while their little treasure lasted, 
oii? J new-married couple thought -themselves the 
happiest persons living. But their provision now 
began *o fail, and monsieur Daubigne, who plainly 
saw the straits to which they must be in little time 
reduced, notwithstanding all his love and tender- 
ness, thought ht should soon be in a far worse 
condition, than that from which he had so lately 
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escaped. But what most afflicted him *was to sec 
that his ^ife, wham he loved so tenderly, must be 
reduced to the utmost necessity, and that too at a 
time whAi she was big with child. 

“ Monsieur Paubigne, pressed with these diffi- 
culties, fqnnjed to himself a very hazardous reso- 
lution ; and since the danger he saw in it was only 
to Ms person, he put it in execution, without ever 
consulting his wife. '1 he purpose hindered upon, 
wits to venture back into France, anrj to endeavdffr 
there to get up some of his effects, and in a%h«rt 
time to have the plcasifrejof returning to%is wife 
with some little nnpns of subsiste nce. Ileflaltei- 
cd himself, that he was now no longer thdlight & 
in his c*vn country, and that, by the help of a 
friend, he might, cpntinuo there unknown for sonic 
time. But upon trial it happened quite otherwise, 
tor lie was betrayed by those in*whom In? confided ; 
so # that lie w as a second time cast into prison. I 
should lmvo mentioned, \hnt he left h’^ wife with- 
out ever taking leave ; and \liat the first notice she 
had of Ills design was by a letter, which lie sent her 
from the place where he lay the first# m^iit. Upon 

reading of*it, she immediately alafined for the 
life of a husband so 'very dear to her ; but she fell 
into the last affliction *vhcn she received the news 
of his being imprisoned again, of which she* had 
been apprHiensive from the beginning. When her 
concern was a little abated, she considered tha^te" 
afflicting oT herself could give him no relief; and 
despairing ever to lie able a second time to bring 
about the delivery of lier husband, and likewise 
finding it impossible ipr her to 11 yj long separated 
frpm him, bhe.resolved to share y his nnsfortujies, 
and to live and die with hjm i* lift prison. There- 
fore, without the least regard to jhe danger, of a 
v’ol. xvi. v 
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woman’s travelling 6 in her condition (for she was 
now far gorib with child) she .entered upon her 
journey, and having found out her husband, volun- 
tarily gave herself up to remain a pri&oner with 
him. And here it w,as that she was delivered of 
that daughter, who lias since proved the Wonder of 
her age. 

<<4/ The relations of monsieur Daubigne, dissa- 
tisfied with jjis conduct and his marriage, had all 
vrf them abandoned him, excepting madam ViPete 
life V.ster, who used to visit him. She could not 
but bu touched with flu* condition in which she 
Tc/und him, entirely destitute, of all th? conveni- 
ences,* and almost the very necessaries of life. Hut 
that which most moved her compassion was, to 
see, in the arms of a disconsolate mother, the poor 
helpless infant exposed amidst her cries, to cold, 
to nAedttess, and^hungcr. In this extremity ma- 
dam VillcUi took the child home with her, and 
gave her to the care oMier daughter’s nurse, with 
whom she was bred up for some time, as a foster- 
sister. Besides this, she sent the two prisoners 
several necessaries. Some time after monsieur 
Daubigne found means, by ct inging his religion, 
to get out of prison, upon condition lie would quit 
th& kingdom; to which lie consented. 

* Monsieur Daubigne, knowing he was never 
like to see France more, got together what little 
^’bstance he; could, in order to make a long voy- 
age ; and so, with a small family, he Embarked for 
America; where he and his wife lived in quiet, and 
made st their principal care to give their children 
l£a son and a daii^hter) good education, 

u These unfortunate parents died both in their 
fchcile, leaving ,hei-r children very young. The 
daughter, who was elder than* her brother, as she 
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grow up began to be very desfrous of .seeing her 
native country ; tins, together with the hopes she 
had of recovering something of that which jonce 
belonged* to her father, made her willing to tlake 
the first opportunity of returning into France. 
Finding (Therefore a ship that was ready to sail thi- 
ther, she went on board, and landed at Rochelle.*" 
Froiti thence she proceeded direcfl^ to Poitop* and 
there made it her business first to ii^guire out ma- 
dam Villete her autit, who she knew very v*ell vwrj 
the ptrson to whom she .owed hcr*life.* JVMclym . 
Villete received her^idi great mar^s of affection ; 
and aftei* informing her, that she must not expert 
to recover any thing of what had belonged to h&r * 
father, .nince that was all irreparably lost and dis- 
sipated by hi» banishment, and the proceedings 
against him ; she added, that she should be wel- 
come, if she thought fit to liv$ with he* ; \fhere at 
hjast she should never be reduced to want a sub- 
sistence. 

“ Mademoiselle Daubi^he accepted the offer 
which her aunt made her, and studied by all means 
imaginable to render herself neces^iry^and agree- 
able to a person -tipqn whom she saw that she must 
eytirely depend for every thing. More especially* 
she made .it her business to insinuate herself *into 
the affections of her cousin, with whom she Jia(^ 
one comfnon nurse. And, to omit nothing that 1 
might please them, she expressed a greaf desinfr4q» 
be instrudledtm the religion of her ancestor&^she 
was impatient have some conversation with 
niinisters,ymd to frequent their sermons^ so that 
in a short lime she 4cgan to taky a great liking to 
the protestant religion. And it«u not to be doubt- 
ed, but that she would huvo openly professed this 
way of worship, some of her father’s relations 
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that wfcre papists, and who forsook .him in his 
adversity, had not, to make their own court, been 
busy, in advertising some great men of the danger 
mademoiselle Daubigne was in as to her. salvation, 
and in demanding thereupon an order to have her 
put into the hands of catholics. This pieLe of zeal 
was acceptable to the ruling party, and orders were 
immediately given that she should be taken from 
her aunt VilleteJ and put into the hands of her 
sMFcioiis relations. This was soon executed ; atid 
mademoiselle Daubigne was in a manner forged by 
violence from madam Vitiate*,, who was the only 
R3iation c that ever had taken any care of her. She 
shed abundance of tears at parting, and assured her 
aunt, and her cousin (who was now married to 
monsieur Saint Herming; that she /should always 
preserve, with the remembrance of their kindness, 
the goed in/pressiomh she had received of theirYcli- 
gion, and never fail to acknowledge both the one 
and the othpr, when she fvund a time and occasion 
proper for it.” 


N°47. TUESDAY, MAY 5, 1713. 


u Mademoiselle Daubigne was conducted from 
madam J/illete’s to a relation, who had lt a law-suit 
then depending at Paris ; and being for tlmt reason 
obliged to ' go . thither, she carried mademoiselle 
Dautygne with het. This lady hired apartments in 
the same house where the faihous Scaron was 
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lodged. She made an acquaintance with him ; and 
one day,, being obliged to go abroad* alone upon a 
visit, siic desired lie would give her cousin leave, 
in the iru?an tim‘e, to come and sit with h'yn ; know- 
ing very well that a young *lady was in no danger 
from suclt a person, and that perhaps it might turn 
to her advantage. Monsieur Scaron was, gf alT 
meif living, the most unhappy # in an untoward 
frame of body, being not only detained, but like- 
wise very infirm, in consideration pf lps jJCTTci 
parts, •he had a yearly ptmsion from the cdtirfrof 
five hundred cro\nd» *S(Miron was • charnTed "iti> 
the conversation mademoiselle Daubigtie ; and 
her kinswoman took frequent opportunitiesTif lead- 
ing her with him. This gjive Scaron occasion to 
discover still itfcw beauties in her from time to time. 
She would sometimes entertain him with tlje story 
of her adventures and her ink fortunes? beginning 
eyen with what she suffered before she was born ; 
all which she knew how 1 % describe in so expressive 
and jnoving a manner, that'^ie found himself touch- 
ed with a strong compassion towards her; and re- 
solved with himself, if not to makc»he» happy, at 
least to set Iter af*l?a$e, by placing her m a nunnery 
at* his owui expencel But upon farther delibera- 
tion, he found himself very much inclined to* lay 
before her an alternative, which in all likelihood 
she neverVxpected. One day therefore, when she 
was left arlone with him, as usual, he opene^Jp*??* 
intentions fo Ifcr (as it is said) much after the fol- 
lowing manner, i I am, mademoiselle/ says he, 
‘ not a little moved with your misfortunes, and 
the great sufferings you have undergone. I am 
likewise very sensible of the unttosjr circumstances 
under which you labour at # prAent; and I "have 
now for some days been contrivjjig with myself 

y 3 
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how to extricate you out of all your difficulties. 
At last I have fallen upon two ways of doing what 
I so much desire; I leave you to deteimine ac- 
cording to •* your inclinations, in the choj^e of the 
one or the'other : or, if neither of them please you, 
to refuse them both. ‘My fortunes are tow narrow 
*<o enable me to make yours answerable to your 
merit; all that Iain capable of doing is, cither to 
make you a joint 4 partaker with myself of the little 
Miave r or to’ place you, at njy own expence, ^in 
anV vjonvent y*ou shall choose. I wish it wf re * in 
my pow^r to do more for 3*01:. Consult your own 
iiit'linatjons, and do what you think wil£ be most 
tp;reealule to yourself. As for my person, 1 do not 
pretend to recommend it to you ; 1 know, I make 
but an ungainly figure : Mut I am n<,)Jt able to new- 
mould it; I offer myself to you ‘such as I am; and 
yet, s&ch as you so 2 me, I do assure you that I 
would not bestow myself upon another ; and that I 
must have # a very great# esteem for )ou, c\cr'io 
propose a marriage, which, of all things in the 
world, I have had the least in my thoughts hitherto. 
Consider, therefore, and take your final resolu- 
tions, eitliei to turn nun, or marry me, or to 
continue in your present condition, without repin- 
ing* since these do all of them depend upon y our 
own* choice/ 

u Mademoiselle Daubigne returned, monsieur 
Sr.aron the thanks he so well deserved. She was 
tooVensible of the disagreeableness^f dependent 
state, not to be glad to accept of a settlement that 
would vplace her at least above wanf. Finding 
therefore in herself no call towards a nunnery, she 
answered nionri£ur Scaron without hesitation, that, 
4 sh# had too grq,it % sense of her obligations to him 
not to be desirous of that way of life, that would 
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give her the most frequent occasions of shewing 
her gratitude to him/ Scaron, who* was prepos- 
sessed with the flattering hopes of passing hi& life 
with a person he liked so wejl, was chirmed with 
her answer. They both came to a resolution, that 
he should ask her relation's consent that very even- 
ing. She gave it very frankly; and this marriage, 
so sqpn concluded, was, as it wcfe, the inlet ft) all 
the future fortunes of madam Majptenon. She 
mi^le a good vfife 4) Scaron, living ^happily wiflli 
him, ^ul wanted no conv^nieiicies during histlife ; 
but # losing him, she-jpat gll ; his ppnsion^ceased 
upon his death ; and she found herself again ycduceSf 
to the same indigent condition in which she had 
been before her marriage. 

“ Upon thi^she retired ^nto the convent in the 
Place Uoyale, fouiTded for the relief of necessitous 
persons ; where the friends of h Jr deceased! husband 
took care of her. It was here the friendship be- 
twt en her and madam Sayit Basile (a ipjn) had its 
beginning, wlyeh has continued ever since, for she 
still goes to visit her frequently in the convent de 
la Ilaquette, where she now lives. t° the ho- 

nour of m^idam j^iiiteiioii, it must be allowed, 
that she has always been of a grateful temper, and 
mindful, in her high fqrtunes, of her old fneiltls, 
to whom slie had iormerly been obliged. 

“ Her husband’s friends did all they could to 
prevail upop the court to continue to her the 
sion which • monsieur Scaron had enjoyed. lii 
order to this, petitions w'ere frequently given m, 
which began always with, ‘ The widow SeanJn most 
humbly piays your majesty/ &t\. But all these 
petitions signified nothing; and king was, so 
weary of them that he has Jjeen heard to «ay, 
4 Must I always be'pestered with the widow Sea- 
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ron ?’ Notwithstanding which, her* friends were re- 
solved not to be discouraged in their endeavours to 
serve her. 

“ After this, she quitted the convent,'' and went 
to live in the hotel d’ Albert, where her husband 
f liad always bcCn very much esteemed. Acre (it is 
said^ something very remarkable happened to her, 
which I shall relate, bec ause I find it so confidently 
all i nned upon the knowledge of a certain author. 
*1 (iqrd weie viasons at woik nt t lie hotel d’AlU.Tt, 
not f J u* from the apartment of madam Searotf. One 
them came into her chamber, and, finding* two 
or threfe visitants of her own spv, desired he might 
Speak with her in pii\ute ; she carried him into her 
closet, where he tuck gpon him to tell her all the 
future events of her life, llut yheffee he drew this 
knowjpdgje (continues my authoi) which tune has 
so wonderfully vcivficd, is a my stery still to me. 
As to madam Scaron, she saw then so little ap- 
pearance of probability in his predictions, that she 
hardly gave the least lieed to them. Nevertheless' 
the company, upon her return, remarked some 
alteration irt her countenance ; and one of the 
ladies said,’ ‘ Surely this man,lf?L brought you some 
very pleasing news, for y ou look with a more cheer- 
ful air than you did before he came in/ ‘ There 
Would be sufficient reason for my doing so/ replied 
she, ‘ if I could give any credit to what this fellow 
promised me. And I can tell you/ says she, 
smiling, ‘ that if there should be r any thing in it, 
you will do well to begin to r make your court to 
me beforehand/ These ladies couldr'not prevail 
aipon her. to satfsTy their curiosity any farther; but 
jsli 2 communfcafed the whole secret to a bosom 
Jfriftid after they wtere .gone ; t and it is from that 
Jady it came t/>be known, when the events foretold 
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were come to pass, and so scrupulous a secrecy in' 
that pointed id no longer seem necessary, 

“ Some time after this, she was advised to seek 
all occasions of insinuating herself into tlte favour 
of madam Mountespan, who. was the king's mis- 
tress, an3. had an absolute influence over him 
Madam Scaron therefore found tli£ means of being 
presorted to madam Mountespan, -und at that’ time 
spoke to her with so good a grace? Hhat nmdapa 
Mciuntespan, pitying her circumstaiiKCs, *and *iie- 
solvlngrto make them mortfeasy, took uponjicr t"o 
carry a petition fronpfeer to the king,* and to del<V# 
ver it w itlt her owu hands. The king, up^n her 
presenting it to him, said ‘ What, the widow Scaron* 
again ? Sltall I never see thing else ?' 1 Indeed, 
sir/ says madam JNlountespan^ ‘it is now a long 
time since you ought not to luive had ^erjiame 
mentioned to you any more ; and it is something 
extraordinary that your majesty has done nothing 
all this while fur a poor wVrrmn, who, without ex- 
ception, deserves a much better condition, as well 
upon flie account of her own merit, as of the re- 
putation of her latelmsband/ The kih^ Ivho was 
always glad o£»aii^Jp^ortunity to please madam 
Moijntespap, granted the petitioner all that w^s 
desired. Madam Scaroft came to thank her patro- 
ness ; and madam Mountespan took such a liking 
to her, that*she would by all means present. her to 
the king, and after that proposed to him, that sj^T 
might be made g&vemantc to their children. His 
majesty consented t(* it ; and madam Scarop, by 
her address a&d good conduct, woji so much upon 
the affections and esteem of madanl Mountespan, 
that. in a little time she became luf* favourite antt 
confidant. 
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“ It happened one night that madam Moun- 
te>pau sent for her, to tell her, that the was in 
great perplexity. She had just then, it seems, re- 
ceived a billet from the King, which required an 
immediate answer; tod though she chd by no 
means want wit, yet in that instant ? he -found her- 
self' incapable of 'writing any thing with spirit. In 
the mean time the messenger waited for an answer, 
v:hile she racked her invention to no purpose. 
Held there bcten nothing more requisite, but to** say 
a few fender things, she .needed only to Wave co- 
pied the dictates of lift* InTTVt; but she had bver 
and above the reputation of her stile and manner 
of writing to maintain, and her invention played 
hei false in so critical a juncture. This reduced 
her to the necessity, of desiring madam Scaron to 
help tier* out ; and, giving her the king's billet, she 
bid her make an afiswer to it immediately. Madam 
Scaron would, out of rpodesty, have excused her- 
self; but madam Moiintespan laid her absolute 
commands upon her: so that she obeyed, a,nd writ 
a most agreeable billet, full of wit and tenderness. 
MadanrMountcspan was vejgr much pleased with 
it, she copied it, and sent *it.‘ The Ring was inli- 
nitely delighted with it. He thought madam 
Mountespan had surpassed herself; and lie attri- 
buted her more than ordinary wit upon this occasion 
to an increase of tenderness. The principal part 
(5V his amusement that night, was to read over and 
over again this letter, in which lie discovered new 
beauties upon every reading" He thought himself 
the happiest *nd the most extraordinary man 
living, to be &ble to inspire his mistress with such 
surprising scnlflments and turns of wit. 

“ Next morning, its sook as he was c^rest, lie 
ftent directfy to make a visit to madam Momi- 
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tespan. 1 What happy genius, madam/ says he, 
upon his-jfirst coming into her chamber, ‘ influenced 
your thoughts last night? Never certainly was there 
any thin*?' so charming, and so finely wVit, as the 
billet yo^ sent me! and if you truly feel the tender- 
ness you hawe so well described, mv happiness in- 
complete/ ^ladam Mountespar* was in conftision 
with* these praises, which properly belonged to 
another; and she could not help betraying, some- 
thilig of it by her brushes, The king ’perceive^! the 
disorder she was in, and^ was earnest to k r *o\v tlie 
caiAe of it. She UTTTld ft in have put it ytf; E\.i 
the king’s cunosity^still increasing, in proportiop 
to the excuse s she made, she was forced to tell him 
all that '•had passed, lest# he should of himself 
imagine something worse. f rhe king was -extremely 
surpr^ml, though in civility Jio disseyibtad his 
thoughts at that time, nevertheless he could not 
Mp desiring to see the author of the letter that 
had pleased him so mud A \o satisfy himself whe- 
ther Ijcr wit hi conversation was equal to what it 
appeared in writing. Madam Scaron now began 
to call to mind iW. predictions of the nnfson ; and 
fioin the dt*snw t la; King hint to see her, conceived 
no* small Jiopcs. Notwithstanding she now had 
passed the flower of her age, yet she flatteied her- 
self, that her destiny had reserved this one conquest" 
in >tore {of her, and this mighty monarch to be her^ 
captive. She was exactly shaped, had a noblejmr, 
line eyes, and S delicate mouth, with fresh ruddy 
lips. She has besides, the art of expressing every 
thing with fccr eyes, and of adjusting her looks to 
her thoughts in such a manner, thqt all* she says 
gotts directly to the heart. The Ijiug was already 
prepossest in her favour ; -and* after three or four 
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times conversing with her, began visibly to cool in 
his affections towards madam Mouutespan. 

“ The king in a little time purchased for madam 
Scaron those lands that carry the nam<$ of Main- 
tenon, a title which she from that time r has taken. 
Never was there an instance of •any favourite 
having so great a* power over a prince, as what she 
has hitherto maintained. None can obtain the 
kust favour ‘but by immediate application to her. 
S.biho are of 'opinion that she has been the occasion 
of all <he ill treatment which the protestan'ts have 
iiiet with, and consequcnfly of th(* damage the 
^vholc» kingdom baa received 'from those proceed- 
ings. But it is more reasonable to think that whole 
revolution was brought about by the contrivances 
of the Jesuits ; and she has always been known to 
be tob lifclo a favourer of that order of men \o pro- 
mote their in 1 rigues. Besides, it is not natural to 
think that ( she, who formerly had a good opinion of 
the reformed religion, and was pretty well in- 
structed in the protestant faith and way of worship,* 
should eyer^he the author of a persecution against 
those innocent people, who da; or hud in any tiling 
offended her.” 


N° 48. WEDNESDAY, MAY 6 , 1713. 

« 


o 


“ It is the . general opinion, that madam Main- 
tepon has of laje years influenced all the measures 
of the court of France. The king, when he has 
taken the ai^after dinner, never fails of going to 
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sit with her till about ten o’clock ; at which time he 
leaves hey to go to liis supper. The comptroller 
general of the finances likewise comes to her apart- 
ments to^mect the king. While they ere in dis- 
course madam Main tenon si f s at her wheel towards 
the othcr ? end.of the room, not secifihig to give the # 
least attention to what is said. Nevertheless, the 
minister never makes a proposition to the king, 1 but 
his majesty turns towards her, and «sa}S, ‘ What 
thkik you, madam of this V She expyesSe^ per 
opinion after a modest manner; and whatsoever 
shc»says is done. Maintcnoir never appe^rj 

in public? excej>t when she goes with the’king to 
take the air; and then she sits on the same seat 
with the* king, with her spectacles on, working a 
piece of embrefide^y, and does not seem to be so 
muc h as sensible of the great fortunes and honours 
to wfiirh she has raised herself.* She is always very 
modestly c I rest, and never appears with any train 
of servants. Every monting she goes'* to St. Cyr, 
to give her orders tliere, it Wing a kind of a nur- 
sery foundc d by herself for the education of young 
ladies of good families, but no forltinc# She re- 
turns fmm*ti^ni%ff4pul the time the* king rises, 
wly) neve/ fails to pay her a morning visit. She 
goes to mass always W break of day, to avoid the 
< oncoursc of people. She is rarely seen by aAy y * 
and almosl inaccessible to every body, excepting 
three or four particular acquaintance ol her <jnvT7" 
sex . Whether it be, that she would by this Con- 
duct avoid envy, # ns some* think ; or, as others 
would hav*it, that she is afraid the rank wTnch she 
thinks due to her should be disputed in all visits 
uyd public places, is doubtful. It !s certain, Shat 
upon all occasions she dqelinys the taking of J any 
r&nk£ and the title of Marquise (which belongs ta 
VOL, xvi., z 
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the lands the king purchased for her) ip suppressed 
before her name ; neither will phe accept of the 
title- of a duchess, aspiring in all probability at 
something * still higher, as will appear, by what 
follows. t 

“ From several particulars in the conduct of the 
‘French king, as well as in that of madam Mainte- 
non; it has for/some years been the prevailing 
opinion of the, court that they are married. And it 
is^aid; that her ambition of typing declared qu^en 
broke out at last ; and. that she was resoV'ed* to 
ev e thF king, no quiet* t#l done. He for 

6ome time resisted all her solicitations .upon that 
hoad, but at length, in a fit of tenderness and good 
nature, he promised her, that he would consult 
his confessor upon that point. Madam Maintenon 
was pleased with this, not doubting but that father 
La Chaise f Wuld b^glad of this occasion of nf&king 
liis court to her ; but he was too subtle a courtier 
not to perceive the danger of engaging in so nice 
an affair; and for that* reason evaded it, by telling , 
the king, that he did not think himself a dasui^t 
able enough to decide a question of so great im- 
portance, ffnd for that reaso^, *tesjrqd he might 
consult with some man of skill and learning, for 
whose secrecy he would be. responsible. The king 
was apprehensive lest this might make the matter 
too public ; but as soon as father La Chaise named 
monsieur Fenelon, the archbishop of Cambray, his 
fear* were over; and he bid him go and find him 
out. As soon as the confessoj* had communicated 
the bdsiness he came upon to the bisly^p, he said, 

1 What have 1 46ne, father, that you should ruin 
mf ! But 'tis no matter; let us go to the king/ 1 1 is 
majesty was in' his« closet, expecting* them. l*he 
bishop was m\sooner entered, but he threw himself 
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at the king's feet, and begged of him not to sacri* 
lice him. # The king promised him tliat he would 
not ; and then proposed the case to him. • The 
bishop, v^ith his usual sincerity, represented to him 
the great prejudice he woyld do himself by de- 
claring marriage, together witlf the ill conse- 
quences that might attend such a # procceding. The 
kin^very much approved his reasons, and resolved 
to go no further in this affair. Macjpm Main tenon 
stiil pressed him to comply with he^ request ; Jut 
it was^iow all to no purpose ; and he told he* it 
wa 9 not a thing to%& ddnck She asked hTm, ikit 
was fatht*r La Chaise who dissuaded him •from it. 
He for some time refused to give her any Snswe* ; 
but at laot, overcome by hgr importunities, he told 
her every thing as^ it had passed. She upon this 
dissembled her resentment, that she mje;ht # be the 
more* able to make it prove elfcctual. tihe did by 
nj means think the Jesuit was to be forgiven ; but 
the first marks of her Vengeance feU upon the 
archbishop of Cambray. hfe and all his relations 
were, in a little time, put out of all their employ- 
ments at court t upon which he i^tired to live 
quietly upe^ his^i’Jlippric ; and there # have no en- 
deavours .been spared to deprive him even of that. 
Asa farther instance «of the incontrolable power 
of this great favourite, and of her resenting evet* 
the most frivial matters that she thinks might tend 
to her prejudice, or the diminution of her honpury 
it is remarttaWe, that the Italian comedians ^rere 
driven out of Pari% for playing a comedy called La 
Fausse Pr*de, which was supposed to reflect upon 
madam Maintenon in .particular. 

It is something very extraordinary, that •she 
has been alile to l^ecp entire <lie* affections of the 
king/ so many yeafs, after her yqptli and. beauty 
: z 2 
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were gone, *and never fall into the least disgrace; 
notwithstanding the number of enemies she lias 
had, and the intrigues that have been formed 
against her' from time to time. This brings into 
my memory a saying of king William's, that I have 
heard on this occasion ; i That the king di France 
tVas in his conduct quite opposite to other princes ; 
since lie made choice of young ministers, and an 
old mistress/, ]Jut this lady's charms have not 
laifr’so much in her person, as in her wit, and gopd 
sen st?. She lias always had the address to /flatier 
the vanity of the 1 king, and Iquiux always some! lung 
sGTid and useful with the more agreeable* parts of 
he«c conversation. She has known how to intro- 
duce the most serious affairs of state into their 
hours of pleasure; by tilling his majesty, that a 
monarch should not lo\e, nor do any thing, like 
other nlony and lhu$ he, of all men living, knew 
best how to be always a king, and always like 
himself, evem m the midsti of Ins diversions. The 
king now converses with her as a friend, and ad- 
vises with her upon his most secret atfairs. lie ha$> 
a true loye. aid esteem for her; and has taken 
care, in case* he should die befofrkoecr, tlv.it slie may 
pass the remainder of her life with honour, in the 
abbfcy of St. Cyr. There are apartments ready 
fit tec? up for her in this place 1 ; she and all her do- 
mestics are to be maintained out of the routs of the 
^oiisc, and she is to receive ail the honours due to 
a Foundress. This abbey stands in Ua! park of 
Veisailles; it is a fine piece of budding, and the 
king has°endowcd it with large revenues*-, The de- 
sign of it, ^as I ImVc mentioned before) is to main- 
tain and educate young ladies, whose fortunes do 
not answer to tbeir -birth. None are* accounted 
duly .qualified for this place butr such as can igive 
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sufficient prbofs of the nbtfility. of their family on 
the father's ’side for ail hundred and forty years ; 
besides which, they must have a certificate of their 
poverty Under the hand of their bishojv The age 
at which pers.ons are capable of being admitted here 
is from s^ven years old until twelve. Lastly, it is 
required, that* they should have no defect or blemish 
of l^ody or mind; and for this •reason then* are 
persons appointed to visit and examine them bdfore 
they are received into the college. When these 
yotingjadics are once admitted, their parent^ and 
relations have no nqpd put themselves to any 
farther exjje'nce or’froTTble # about thdm. They <Tip 
provide d with all i Accessaries for maintenance and 
education. They stile themselves of the order^f 
St. Lewis*. When tliey arrive to an age to be able 
to choose a state ©f life for themselves* they may 
cither be placed as nuns in s<jme convent gat the 
king's expence, or be married to some gentleman, 
whom madam Maintenon takes care, upon that 
condition, to provide for,%ijher in the tirmy or in 
the finances ; and the lady receives besides, a por- 
tion of four hundred pistoles. Most of these mar- 
riages have pro’ged^ very successful^ # aRd several 
gentlemen 'fliVfC of them made great fortunes, and 
b»jtm advanced to very considerable employ menjs. 

“ I must conclude fhis short account of madam 
Maintenon with advertising my readers, that I *d<* 
not pretend to vouch for the several particulars that 
I have related. All I can say is, that a great many 
of them are aTtested by several writers ; and tJiat I 
thought this sketclf of a woman so remarl^pble all 
over Europe, would be no ill entertainment to the 
curious, until such a time as some* gen, more fully 
instructed m her whole life and character, shallmn- 
dertuke to give it fcp the publffc/' 
z 3 
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N # W. THURSDAY, MAY 7, 1713. 


■ i —i qua posslt fjcere et itrvate beat un:. 

11 OK. 1 J’p. vi. L\ 

, k 'ij'o makc^hicn happy, and to keep them so. 

- , cniipcu' 

J^r is of great use to con c irtt*r *11 ic pleasures wliuh 
constitute luunan happiness, u s they are distin- 
guished into natural and fantastical. Naluial 
pleasures I call those, vhichnot depending on tin; 
fashion and tapiice of any particular age or nation, 
are sir ted, to human nature in general, and,.\veic 
intended by Providence as rewards for the using 
our faculties agreeably to the ends for which tiny 
were given us. Fantastical pleasures, are thme 
which having no natural illness to ddiglit. our 
minds, presuppose some particular whim 01 laMe 
accidentally p l re\ ailing in a ^t^i^people, to which 
it is owing that they please. . 4 ’ • * 

Now I take it, that the tranquillity and rlic.ir- 
fulncss with which I ha\e passed my life, an* the 
‘Met ot having, ever since I came to yeais ot dis- 
cretion, .continued mv inclinations to the foimer 
sort ot pleasures. Hut as my experience can he a 
rtde'Vmly to my own actions,' it may probably be a 
stronger motive to induce oJiers to the same 
scheme of life, if they would consider flint we are 
prompted, to natural pleasmes by an instinct im- 
pressed on our minds by the Autlioi of our nature, 
niio' best understands oui frames, and consequently 
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best knows what those ploasuVes are, •which wiU 
give us the least uneasiness in the pursuit, and the 
grcaLcst Satisfaction in the enjoyment of them, 
lienee it % . follows, that the objects of*our natural 
desires are cht ap or easy to be obtained, it being 
a maxmJithat holds throughout tln^ whole system 
of created beings, ‘ that nothing is made in vain*' 
nnnili less tMe instincts and appetites of anfiiials, 
which the benevolence as well as \ysdom of tin; 
l^'ity, is eonccrnyd to provide* for. Noi»is«the 
frifitiyn of those objects l^ss pleasing, thairthfc *ic- 
cpi^itnm is easy ; .^nd^jrfie^ pleasure* is lu^ghteyed 
by the seyse of having answeied some natural eiut, 
find the eonseionsnes of acting in conceit *ithUJie 
Snpromo % Govcriior of the umveise. 

IJncler natiyal pleasures I comprehend those 
which are universally suited, as well to tin* lational 
as lift* sensual pait of our natuje. And ftf tin* plea- 
sures wliieh affect our senses, those only are to be 
esteemed natural tliat.j^rc contained* w ithin the 
rules of reasgn, which is allowed to be ns necessary 
an ingredient ot human natuie as sense. And, in- 
deed, excesses of any kind are timidly to be 
esteemed pjepsu^s^nuich le^s natural pleasures. 

it is e\idenf, that* a desire terminated in money 
is # fantastlcal : so is tly} desire of outward distfnc- 
tions ; wdnVh brine; no delight of sense, nor rescan- 
mend us 14s useful to mankind ; and the desire oT 
things mcycly because they are new or foreign. 
Men, \vho«urt^indisposed to a due exertion oMheir 
higher parts, are driven to such pursuits as these 
from the restlessness of the mind, and the Sensitive 
appetites being easily satisfied* is, in some sort* 
owing to the bounty of Providence, -that disd.nying 
a cheap and vulgar happiness tlujy frame to them- 
selves uuaguiary goods, in which) ^ere is juHlnng 
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can raise, desire, but the difficulty of obtaining 
them. Thus Inen become the contrivers of their 
own misery, as a punishment on themselves for 
departing fiom the measures of nature. Having 
by an habitual reflection on these truths made them 
familiar, the effect is, that I, among a n unber of 
persons who have debauched their natural taste, 
see +nings in a peculiar light, which I have arrived 
at, not by any uncommon force of genius, or ac- 
quired knowledge, but only by unlearning the false 
no f Kj’ s instilled by custom and education. , 

The Various objects that compose the world were 
by nature formed to delight our senses ; and as it is 
tlx' 0 .' aloue that makes them desirable to an uncor- 
rupted taste, a man may be said naturally to possess 
them, when he possesseth those enjoyments which 
they are fitted by nature to yield. lienee it is. 
usual with' 'me to consider myself as having u na- 
tural property in every object that administers plea- 
sure to me. When I am ; n the country all the line 
seats near the place of my residence, and to which 
I have access, I regard as mine. The same \ 
think of the [ roves and fields where I walk, and 
muse on th^ folly of the civil Jipldord in London, 
who lias the fantastical pleasme oT draining dry 
rent into his coffers, but is a stranger td fresh air 
and rural enjoyments. By these principles 1 am 
possessed of half a dozen of the finest seats in 
England,’ which in the eye of the law belong to cer- 
tain » >f my acquaintance, who being men of business 
choose to live near the court. 

In some great families, where I choose to pass 
pny time, a stranger would be apt to rank me with 
the c other ’domestics ; but in my own thoughts, and 
natural judgment, I am master of the* house, and 
he wjho goes by tPat namfe is my steward, who eases 
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mo of the egre of providing foV mysclf-the'conve- 
nicncics and *pl easy res of life. % 

When 1 walk the streets, I use the foregoing na- 
tural max$m (viz. That he is t lie true pbssesspr of 
a thing who* enjoys it, and # not lie that owns it 
without tAc enjoyment of it,) to convince myself 
that I have a property in the gay part of all tin* 
gilt #luuiots Phat I meet, which t regard as anfpse- 
ments designed to delight my eyes, apd the imagi- 
nation of those kin*! people who sit in them gaily 
altfrcchonly to ph‘ase me. S I have a rcak/aitcblfey i 
only an imaginary jvLtu^e from their exteTior epi- 
belhslmieiits. I’poy the same principle,. 1 havfi 
discovered that I am the natural proprietor of-i^U 
the diamond necklaces, the crosses, stars, brocades, 
and embroidered clothes, vfhich I see at a play or 
birth-night, as giving more natural delimit to the 
spectator than to those that Jvear theAi. And I 
look on the, beaus and ladies as so many paroquets 
in # an aviary, or tulips in.* garden, designed purely 
for my diversion. A gallery* of pictures, a cabinet, 
of library that I have free access to, I think my 
own. In a word, all that I desire Us t^ie use of 
things let have the kcepiifg of them. 

l\y which maxim lam grown one of the richest 
men m tin at Britain.; with this difference, that 
I am not 4i prey to my own cares, or the en\ty*>f 

others. • 

The same principles I find of great use in my 
private a*roiio%y. As I cannot go to the pri#e of 
history-painting, I Jiavc pm chased at easy rates 
several be^itilully-designcd pieces of landslip and 
perspective, which are much mflrf pleasing to a 
naljUial taste than unknown faces or’ Dutch giyn- 
hols, though done by the # be.|t masters : •my 
couches, beds and* wnulow-curtif ij| are of Irish 1 
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stuff, which those of that nation work very fine, 
and with a delightful mixture of colours. There 
is not a piece of china in my house ; but l have 
glasses of, all sorts, and some tinged with the finest 
colours, which are nc\t the less pleasing because 
they are domestic, and cheaper than foreign toys. 
Jfevefy thing is ne;it, entire and clean, and fitted to 
the "taste of one who had rather be happy, ’than 
thought rich.', 

'Kxely day numberless innocent and natural 
gratifications occur to me, while 1 behold my fel- 
low-creatures labourin', iVa'* toilsome and absurd 
pursuit “of trifles ; one, that he may be called by a 
pa* licuYar appellation ; another, that he may wear 
a particular ornament, (which I regard a? a bit of 
ribband t^at has an agreeable effect on my sight, 
but is?. s6 far from supplying the place of merit 
where it is not, tl at it serves only to make the 
want of it more conspicuous. Fair weather is the 
joy of my soul ; about rfOon I behold a blue sky 
with rapture, and receive great consolation i from 
the rosy dashes of light which adorn the clouds of 
the morning and evening. Wher^I am lost among 
green trees, I do not envy a gre,v-*»ai*' with a great 
croud at his levee. And I often lay aside thoughts 
of going to an opera, that 1 may enjoy the silent 
pleasure of walking by moon-light, or viewing the 
stars sparkle in their azure ground ; which I look 
upon as part of my possessions, not without a se- 
cret*indignation at the tastelessncssmf mortal men, 
who, in their race through life, overlook the real 
enjoyments of it. ^ 

But the pleasure which naturally affects a human 
mind with the'most lively and transporting touches, 
I take to be the ; ense that we in the eye of in- 
finite Wisdom/ ■ _ower, and Goodness, that will 
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crown our virtuous endeavours *here, with happi- 
ness hereafter, large as our desires, find lasting as 
our immoYtal souls. This is a perpetual spring of 
gladness the mind. This lessens our'ealamities, 
and doubles *our joys. Without this tlie highest 
state of life is insipid, and with it the lowest is a 
paradise. ‘What unnatural wretches then are those 
who«can be so stupid as to inline a merfy in 
endeavouring to rob virtue of her support, and a 
msyi of his present jls well as future iniss ? lint a** l 
have frequently taken occasion to ahinxZdvc^t *pn 
that species of mortal J propose to repeat my 
animadversions on them, Till I sec some sypiptoiii^ 
of amendment. 


a 


N ° 50 . FRIDAY, MAYS, 1713. 


0 rus / * quando ego te aspiciavt ?- 


HOlh 2 Sat. vi. 60. 


O ! when J enjoy my country seai*?^ 


CREECH. 


The perplexities and diversions, recounted in # the 
following*letter, are represented with some pleti-* 
santry; I shall therefore make this epistle. the em. 
tertainmenf of the day. 


4 TO NESWIt IRONSIDE, ESQ k 

4 SIR, 

c The time of going intp the country 
drawing near, T am extremely enlivened withjhe 
agreeable mcmoriulYof cvety thing i tljat contributed 
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.to my happiness when I was last there* In the re- 
counting of which, I shall not dwell so much upon 
the verdure of the fields, the shade of wpods, the 
trilling ofpvulcts, or melody ot birds, as ,ipon some 
particular satisfaction^, which, though not merely 
rural, must naturally create a desire of sVreing that 
^place, where only I have niet with them. As to my 
passage I shall ipake.no other mention, than tff the 
pompous pleasure of being wlurled along with six 
iidgbcs, the easy grandeur of lolling in an handsc^ne 
chariot, t’ne reciprocal satisfaction the inhabitants ( 
of all towns , and villeg^re^encd from, and re- 
turned -to, passengers of such distinction. The 
g^/.tleihan’s seat (with whom, among others, I had 
the honour to go down) is the remains of;«n anc ient 
castle which has suffered very muoVi for the loyalty 
of its inhabitants. The ruins of the several turrets 
and strong holds, J^ave my imagination mor6 plea- 
sant exercise than the most magnificent sti ucture 
could, as i look upon tlvL»honoui able wounds of a 
defaced soldier with more vcneration«than the most 
exact proportion of a beautiful woman. As this 
desolation reviewed in me a general remembrance 
of the calahiities of the Lite fi^e I beg in to 
grow desirous to know the history of the partu ular 
sdene of action in this place of my abode. I here 
^muLt beseech you not to think me tedious in men- 
tioning a certain barber, who for his general know- 
ledge of things and persons, may be luul m equal 
estimation with any of that order Mnong the Ro- 
mans. This person was alloyed to be the best 
historian upon the spot ; and the seqim 1 of my tale 
will discover, that ‘I did nqt choose him so much 
fo£ the soft touch of his hand, - as his abilities to .en- 
tertain me within account of the Leaguer Time, as 
be .calls it, tl)g* xicst authentic relations of which. 
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through all parts of the town, are rft'i ivocl from 
this person. 1 found him , indeed*! xtiemcly lo- 
quacious., hut withal a man of as much veracity as 
an impetuous speaker could be. The Pi^st time he 
came to sbaVe me, before Ije applied his weapon 
to my cflpq.he gave a flourish with it, very like 
the salutation the pri/c-Jighters jnve the conyiaiiy 
witfr then's, # whir h made me apprehend incision 
would as certainly ensue. Thr dexterity of this 
overture consists i«^pla\ing the razey, with* a l^m-r 
hie \\*ist, mighty near i\\% non* without tdif clung 
it > com meing lumHhciJfe*e of the dangerous con- 
sequence of such ai^ mmecessary agilitv, wRh mucli 
persuasion I suppressed it. During the perils??!* oi 
in> fmciie gives me such # accounts of the tamiliea 
in the neighbourhood, as tiadilion and his own 
observation lia\e furnished liiru with. Wljcnevei 
tia jnvcipitation of his account makes him blunder 
his cruel right-hand corresponds, and the ra/oi 
cfiscovers on my face 1 , id? what part of«t lie was in 
the ycareubl?, and at whatfmrt in the bloody inci- 
dents of his nariative. Blit I had long before 
learned to expo.se niv person to any^ditli^ulries thal 
miglit icnu. f o .Ufce^ityprovemcnt of mj* mind. 1 1 is 
breath, 1 found, wak very pestilential, and bein', 
obliged to.uttcr a great deal of it, for the carrying 
on Ins narrations, I besought him, before he fainij 
into mv room, to go into the kitchen anil mollify 
it with a l*ieuk fast. When he had taken off 
beard, wifh fart of my face, and dressed 
wounds in the charity of a baiber-surgeon, wi 
traversccWJie outworks about the castle, wnerc I re- 
ceived particular infocmatUm toi what place jjRy o 
note among the besiegers, or the besteged, it ce^vcc 
any wound, and \ was carrier! a Ways to the Vny 
spot where the lac? t was done, l|< 4 %soe\er .danger 
tot. xu a a 
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ous (scaling part of the walls, or stumbling over 
loose stones)* my approach to such a place might 
be; jt being conceived impossible to arrive at a 
true knowledge of those matters without this hazard- 
ous explanation upon them ; insomuch that I re- 
ceived mure contusions from these speculations, 
than I probably could have done, had I been the 
most bold adventurer at the demolition of* this 
castle. Thisj as all other informations, the barber 
so ^lengthened and husbanded with digressions, 
thejf ^e had always something new to offer, ^wisely 
concluding that when Jba^iad r finished the part of 
sni historian, I should have no occasion t for him as 
a k*»rb<v:. 

* Whenever I looked at this ancient pile of 
building, I thought it perfectly resembled any of 
those castles, which in my infahey I had met with 
in ronianojs, wherejocveral unfortunate knights and 
ladies were, by certain giants, made prisoners irre- 
coverably, until 4 the Knight of the burning pestle/ 
or any other of equid hardiness, should deliver 
thwm from a long captivity. *1 here is a park ad- 
joining, pleasant beyond the most poetical descrip- 
tion, one^pi.rt of which is piwtieularly private by 
being inaccessible to those* that/ have not great re- 
solution. This 1 have made sacred to love and 
pqetry, and after having regularly invoked the 
goddess 1 adore, I here compose a tender couplet 
or two, which, when 1 come home, 1 r , venture to 
shew^my particular friends, who love;, me so well as 
to conceal my follies. After inv poetry sinks upon 
me, I relieve the labour of my brain by a little 
manuscript with inj 7 penknife; while, with Ro- 
chester, 

* Here on abeee^i, like amorous sot f 

1 sometime £arvc a true-love^ knot; 
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There a tall oak her name docs bear. 

In a large spreading character.’ 

1 I confess once whilst I was engraving oii£ of 
my most curious conceits upon a delicate smooth 
bark, ipy feet, in the tree vjiich I had gained with 
much skilly deserted me ; and the lover, with much 
amazement, came plump into ttyi river: I di<j not 
reefer the true spirit of amour ugder a week, •and 
not without applying myself to somy«of the softest 
passages in Cassandry, and Cleopatnv 

c 'Ffcese are the pleasure I meet without 'dfcof s ; 
thrfee within are as ft>llr>V. *1 had tlio happiness to 
lie in a roftm that had a large hole opening*fron^ it, 
which, by unquestionable tradition, had b?en*ior- 
merly continued to an alqjpey two miles from the 
castle, for a cftniijiunication betwixt tjic austere 
creatyres of that place, with others notyilt<*gether 
so contemplative. And the Jeeper’s brother as- 
syres me, that when he formerly lay in this room, 
lie had seen some' of tl^? spirits of thfs departed 
brotherhood,* enter from the hole into this cham- 
ber, where they continued with the^tmost civility 
to flesh and blood, until they were oppressed by 
the morning a:; 5 V,i do not receive *his account 
with a very serious and believing countenance, lie 
'ventures to laugh at ftie.. as a most ridiculous in- 
fidel. The most unaccountable pleasure I tatie'ig 
with a finh white young owl, which strayed one 
night in # at*my window, and which I was resolved 
to make a*prfconer, but withal to give all tlffc in- 
dulgence that its confinement could possibly admit 
of. I so^ar insinuated myself ipto his favour, by 
presents of fresh provisions, that \&e could be very 
good coinpajny -together. There is so’mething iitaihe 
eye of that creatuse, of such* marry lustre, some- 
thing of such human cunning ilivthe turn of fois 
a a 2 
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visage, lhafc I found vast delight in the survey of it. 
One object ioir indeed I at first saw, that this bird 
being the bird of Pallas, the choice of this 'favourite 
might allbrd curious matter of raillery Jo the in- 
genious, especially when it shall be known, that [ 
am as much delighted with a cat as ever Montaigne 
vt'as. Hut notwithstanding this, l am so far from 
being .ashamed of tins pai licular hu?nour, tli*t I 
esteem myself \ cry happy in having niv odd taste 
of ydramre provided for, upon such reasonable 
ter/nSr What heightened all the pleasures J halve 
spoke otV was die ugre e ;;b 1^1 reed om with which the 
gentleman of the house entertained us; ."very one 
of J: came into, or left the company, as he thought* 
fit ; dined in his chamber or the parlour, as a fit 
of spleen or study directed him; ,nav, sometimes 
every man 0 ! ode or walked a dill emit way, so that 
we never # \Vere together, but when we wen? per- 
fectly pleased with ourselves, and each other. 

I am, Sir, v- 

3011^ most obodien f 
humble servant, 

It. B/ * 

P. S. I had just given my orders for the press, 
when my friend Mrs. Bieknell made me a visit. 
She came to desire I would shew her the wardrobe 
o'f the Lizards, (where the various habits of the 
ancestors of that illustrious family are preserved) in 
order to furnish her with a proper di css for the 
Wife of Bath. Upon sight of jhe little ruils, she 
snatched one of them from the pin, clapUit around 
her neck, and turning briskly towards me, repeated 
a speech out of her part in the comedy of that 

* 'Perhaps HichaidiBicherst^fF, a signature of Jsuele, partly 
real and partly fi&av/ta. 
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name. If 'the rest of tlie actors ente«r iifto their 
several parts with the same spirit, **thc humorous 
characters of this "play cannot but appear excellent 
on the theatre : for very good judges have infonned 
me, that*the author has drawn them *with great 
propriety and an exact obsAvatiomof tlie manners. 

Nestor Ironside. 


N°5l. SATCRmY, MAY 9, fli3. 


— Res aniitya laiuiis et att : t 
Ingredior , saner.* ausus lccluden for.tts. 

A l KG. Geoi^. i’u 17 t 

Of arts disclos’d in ancient days, T sing - . 

And venture to unloclrthe jacred spung. 


Tt is probalde the first poets wer\ found at the 
altar, that they employed their talent?* ih adorning 
and Climating tffe Vf rship of their gods ; the spirit 
ol ; poetry and religion reciprocally warpicd e;uii 
other, devotion inspired poetry, and poetry exalted 
demotion*; the most sublime capacities were put U> 
the most noble use ; purity of will, and fineness of 
understanding were not such strangers as they have 
been In latter ages, but were most frequently lodged 
in the same breast® and went, as it were, .hand in 
hand to me glory of the worjdts great Ruler, and 
the benefit of mankhid. To reclaim our modern 
pefetry, and turn it into its due and primithe chan- 
nel, is an endeavour altogether worthy a far greater 
a a 3 
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c haracter than the XJuarclian of a private family. 
Kingdoms migkt be the better for the conversion of 
the muses from sensuality to natural religion, and 
prince's on their thrones might be obliged and pro- 
tected by its power. 

W ere it modest, I should profess myse. 1 / a great 
admirer of poesy, but that profession is in elfect 
telling the world that I ha\e a heni* tender jmd 
generous, a heart that can swell with ihe joys, or 
be 1 Repressed v ltli the misfortunes of others, nay 
ev(.u of imaginary person* ; a heait ( large 
enough receive the greatest ldea^ nature ( an 
suggest, and delicate enough to relish the most 
bcajJafiJ ; it is desiring mankihd to in hove that I 
am capable of entering into all thoye subtle graces, 
and all that di\ me elegance, the enjoyment of 
which is to be felt only , and not e\ preyed. 

All Win a 1 5 ol poesy are amiable ; but suned .poesy 
should be our most especial delight. Other pot by 
leads u^ thro’ floweiy meadows or beauiilul ga - 
dens, lelieshes us with cooling bicc/csor delicious 
fruit* 4 , sooths 11s with the imnmui of wateis o the 
melody of bird , or else convex s us to the court or 
camp; dd/zk's our imagination with crowns and 
sceptres, embattled hosts or/neToes sliming in 
burnished steel : but sacred numbers seen, to admit 
11s ie.to a solemn and magnificent temple, they en- 
circle us with every thing that is holy and divine, 
they superadd an agieeuble awe and reverence to 
all tl^iose pleasing emotions we feel from, other lu> s, 
an awe and reveicnce that exalts, while it chasti/es : 
its sweet authority restrains eaih undue liberty of 
thought, word mid option; it makes us ‘think bet- 
ter and more- nobly of oui selves, fjom a consci- 
o unless of the great presence we arc in, whine 
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saints surround us, and angels are our fellow- 
worshippers : 

* O let me glory, glory in my choice: 

Whom should I sing, but him who gave me voice! 

This theme shall last, when Homer's shall decay, 

Whcr • arts, aims, kings and kingdoms, melt away. 

And can it*. Powers immoital, can it be. 

That tins high piovince was reserved for me? 

W hute\r the n. ‘v, tin jash adventure cost, 
tn wide eternity 1 date be lo^t. 

1 dare launch out^ and shew the Musesimore: 

Than e'er the leain^d sisters saw heloie.# 
narrow limits they werfrwout to sing. 

To teach the bwau% o\ c^b^te the k'ng : 
l gia^the whole, no mcie to parts confin'd, 
l lit t my voice, anS sing to human-kind ; 

J sing to men and angels ; anqth join 

(\\ hi’* such the theme j ih^ir sacred hymn-; with mine ’ 

But besides the greater pleasure winch we n * 
cei\? from sacmbpoc^N , it Jus anotlit r vast ad- 
vantage above all other; wlun it has placed us in 
fhat imaginary temple ^*>f w hich I jusV now spoke) 
methiuks the mighty geniuS of the place covers 
Vilrt an invisible hand, and secures us m the enjoy ^ 
incuts we possess. We liml a kind\)f njfugc in our 
pleasure, and gut •diversion become^ our safety . 
Why then should not every heart that is addicted 
to the Aluses, cry out in the holy wanfith of* the 
best poGt th’at e\( i r lived, * I will magnify thfccj O 
Lord, my king, and I will praise tliv name for ever 
and ever.* 

That givafcr benefit m;i} be reaped from §acrcd 
poesy than from ^ny other, is indisputable; but is 
it capable of yielding such exquisite delight? Has 
it ;l title only to the Regard of* Hie Serious and aged ? 
U it only to be read on Sundays, mid to be l^und 

* Dr. Young's LastT)ay, Book {I. 7, & c 
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in black ? Qr does it put in for the good esteem of 
•the gay, the fortunate, the young ? Can it rival a 
ball or a theatre, or give pleasure to those who are 
conversant with beauty, and have their ^akites set 
high with all the delicacies and poignancy of human 
wit ? 

■•That poetry gives us the greatest pleasure which 
affecfs.us most, and that affects us m >st, which is 
on a subject in which we have the deepest con- 
cern.; for tliis ‘reason it is a rule in epic poetry, 
>thai* the tale should be taken from the hUtnry^of 

. r . 

that country to which it ns wiiften, or at farthest 
from their distant ancestors. Thus llomer sung 
A driest to tin* descendants of Achilles; and Virgil' 
to Augustus that hero’s voyage, 

* ■ - ■ i' Genus undt Lat.num 

Albvmqu^patrcs^ atqvj alt a meeruj Rcv:a\' Aji. 

4 From whence the race of Alb.m f.itlieis come, 

And die long glones of maj^tic Home-* URY’DhN. * 

• * 

Had they changed subjects, they had certainly been 
worse poets uU Greece and Home, whatever they 
had been csUicmed by the rest pi mankind; and m 
wluit subjects have wo the greattfst^concern, but m 
tho.'jC at die very thought of which ‘ Tim w r ond 
grown less and less, and all its glories facie away?’ 

All other poesy must be dropt at the gate of 
death, tliis alone can enter with us into immor- 
tality it will admit of an improvement] only, not 
(strictly speaking) an entire alteration, from the 
converse* of cherubim and serajVlum. It shall not 
be forgotten, whfcirtlje sun and moon are remem- 
bered no more*; it shall never* die, but (if I may so 
cxpljgss myself) be the measure of eternrty, and the 
laudable ambition of heaven. 
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How then. can any other poesy come An competi- 
tion with* it ? 

4 Whatever great or dreadful has been doic. 

Will An the view ot conscious stan> or sun, 

!•> far beneath my dating! l g look down 
On 111 the splendors ot the llntish ut>wn; 

This globe is for my verse a narrow bound : 

Attend ijie, all ye glorious worlds around; 

Oh all ye spirits, howsoe’er disjoined, 

Of every v at imis order, place and kind* 

Hear and assist 4 tecble mot taps lays: 

’Tis you; Kternul <Kmg l stove to praise.* 

'flux' verses, a n*l fho-Jb quoted above, are taken 
ont of a manuscript 4 >oem on the Last Day*', which 
will shortly appear in public. 

IQ THE GUARDIAN, 

‘ SIR, 

< AY II v . N you sjteak of the good winch would 
arise lioiu the labours of ingenious men, # if they 
could be prevailed up<9h to turn thuir thoughts 
upoij the sublime subjects "of ichgion, it should, 
methink^, be an attractive to then^ if you would, 
please to lay belong them, that noble ide*is aggran- 
ilise the soul ofiih^iYho writes with a*true taste of 
virtue. I was just iiow reading David’s lamenta- 
tion o\cr Saul and Jonathan, and that divine niece 
was peculiarly pleasing to me, in that there \fsy> 
such an requisite sonow expressed in it without 
the least allusion to the difficulties from whence 
David was* oAricatcd by the fall of those ^reat 
men in his way to*empire. AY hen he receives the 
tidings oWSaul’s death, his generous mind lias in it 
no reflection upon tin? ment # of die unhappy man 
wluo was taken out of his way, but V hat raisufclus 
borrow, instead of^i\ingJiinpcoii*olation. 

* By Dr. Edward Young, first jififtted in 1711c. 
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“ The beayjy of Israel is slam upon thy high 
places how aie the mighty falLn 1 f 

“ Tell i{ not in Gath, publish it not in the 
streets ofjAskelon Lest the daughters ci tin Phi- 
listines rejoice, lest tl> * daughteis ot the jincirciMii- 
cised triumph. 

‘\Ye mountain^ ofGilboa, h t tlu re be no dew, 
neitiici l(t there be rain upon you, nor fieMa of 
offerings To^, theie tin shield ot the nughty is 
vilciy east a\\ay, the shield of Saul as though » he 
had not been anointed nth oil. 

ic Saul and Jonathan w^re lovely and pleasant m 
the^r lives, and in their de aths f li< y we ic not divid- 
ed they were swifttr than eagles, they were 
stronger than lions. 

“ Ye daughters of Israi 1, w*ep o\er Saul, who 
clothed ygu in scailet, with othei delights, who put 
on ornaments of go.d upon your appai el.” 

1 Hq.w beautiful is the more amiable and noble 
parts of Saul’s character represented by a man 
whom that very Saul pursued to death f But jvhen 
the comejs to m^ition Jonathan, the sublimity ceases, 
and not able to mention his generous friendship, 
and the most noble instances ev^jr fo ive n b} man, lie 
sinks into a fondness that will not admit of high 
language or allusions to the greater circumstances 
Qt their life, and turns only upon then familiar 
converse. 

“ I am distressed for thee, my brother Jona- 
than * very pleasant hast thou been unto me , thy 
love to^ me was wonderful, passing the lo\e of 
women.” , 

* In the mind of fins admirable man, grandeur, 
majesty, and worldly power, Were despicable con- 
siderations, when he east his eye upon the merit of 
him who was suddenly snatched from them; 
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And when he began to think of the great friendship, 
of Jonathan, ‘his panegyric is uttered tally in broken’ 
exclamations, and tender expressions of how much 
they both’ -loved, not how much Jonathan deserved. 

* m Pray pardon this, which was to hint only that 
the virtnef .not the elegance Rf fine writing, is the 
thing princrpally to be considered by a Guardian.* 
I am, Sir, 

your humble servant, 

C. *Y 


N° 5'Z MONDAY? MAY 1 1 , 1713. 


toto solus in orbe 

Casnr liber crit — LUCAN. 

Caesar alone, of all mankind, is fr^. 

{•shall not as$pmc*to myself the merit of every- 
thing in these papcA.* Wheresoever in reading or 
conversation, I observe any thing that incurious 
and uncommon, useful or entertaining, I resolvU to 
give it to the public. The greatest part of thi£ 
very papqr is an extract from a French manuscript, 
whicii .was 4cn£ me by my good friend Mr. Qiar- 
well K . He tells n^e he has had it about these 
twenty veafs in his possession : and he seeing to me 
to have taken from it very many oP the maxims lie 
has jpursued in the iucw settlement, l*'have hereto- 

# Edward Colston^ fcsq. of Eristol, XL IJ^for that city^ 
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fore spoken of upon his lands. lie lias 141 vui me 
'all libc lty to’fii ikt wli it use of it I shnll think fit ; 
tithe/* to publish it cntuc, or to mill it out by 
pennyworth-*. I have detcimmc d to iLt.nl it, and 
ioi that end I ha\e translated divus passives, 1 en- 
during tin woids inn, sous, and many othcis of 
k 7 iown sigmtic ation 111 1 ianu , into then equivalent, 
si 11s J , th it 1 nit) tiu bettc 1 be unde stood U\ my 
I nglish ic adi is 1 he book contnn several me- 
mo s r mu 111 nj; monsieui Col^t it, who hid the 
ho^o .1 to hi *st c letdiy ot st 1 to his most, ch.is- 
tian m iji'sty, and supi 111 t» nd »ut 01 1 1111 1 dm < tor 
ol tin ols md nnimi utiiM s ol his kingijom. llie 
pastr gc toi to-day is as follows. 

‘ Jt hipjxmd that tin kin^ w is one d l> ev 
pressing his uondci to this ministry Jli it r thr l_ nited 
l J io\inres Miould gi\( him -o ninth tioul h, tint so 
gieat a iitvin 11 c h a 4 he was si ould not bt a jle to 
luluce so sm ill 1 st it< , with half tin powti ot his 
whole tloimmons 'to winch nionsn 111 Colbeit is 
*aid to h i\e m idi the allowing mswii 

“ S11, I pic simie ujion youi 11 diligence to ‘pea 1 ?: 
what I haw thought upon this subject, with that 
freedom wb ch becomes a Jaithiul suvant, and one 
who has nothing moie at lie uV!h m youi majesty's 
gloiy, an l the piosptiity ot youi whoie peojiie. 
\ 3Ui tomtoms aie \astlv giidtw than the United 
the rlauds , but, sn, it la not land that lights 
a"amst land, but the sticngth and lights ol our 
nation, agunsl the stnngth and ncL s ot another. 
I should have said only in lies, smee it is money 
that fuels and clothes the soidiii, 1 11 crushes the 
miga/mc, provides (he tiain ot aitilhiy, and an- 
swois the charge of all other nulitaiy pitparations. 
Ncxv llie mins ol t i pnnre, or stitt, are just so 
much as tluy»^an levy “upon Iheir subjects, still 
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leaving them sufficient for their subsistence. If 
this shall not ho .left, they will desert to oth(\ 
countries for better usage ; and I am sorry k> say 
it, that too many of your majesty's* subjects are 
already aiming your neighbours, in the condition 
of footiTiPn tyid valets for their daily bread ; many 
of your artisans too arp fled from the severity of 
yoi*- collectors, they are at thislijne improving the 
manufactures of your enemies, l ? i*ince has lost 
tl^e benefit of they- hands for ever, and yPmi^ma- 
jeSty^ill hopes of ativ future excises b/ theit «on- 
smnption. For the ex|re**rdinary* sums of one 
year, you* have parted with an uiheritauuc. I am 
never able, without the utmost indigmfticfri, to 
think of t^iat minister, who had the confidence to 
tell your fathom his subjects were but # toi) happy, 
that they were nt>t yet reduced to cat grasj : as if. 
stai\fbg his people* were the (Jily way r> free him- 
self from their seditions. But people will not 
slar\c in France, as long as bread is be had in 
any other country, llow rftuch more worthy of a 
prinTe was that laying of your grandfather of glo^ 
rious memory *, that he hoped to see # that day, 
•when every housekeeper in his dominions should be 
able to allow' his family a capon for their Sunday’s ■ 
supper? *I # lay down this therefore as my^first prin- 
ciple, tl^at your taxes upon your subjects •nmst 
leave them sufficient for their subsistence, at least* 
as cott^'o liable a subsistence as they will find 
among yemr Neighbours. 

“ Upon this principle I shall bt- able to make 
some comparison between tlie revenues of your 
majesty, and those pf the Stated-general. Your 
territories are near thirty times as great, ^’our 
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people more than four times as many, yet your re- 
V/inues aie not’fhirty, no, nor four times as gnat, 
nor indeed as great again, as those of thd iJnited 
Netherlands.® 

“ In what one article arc you able to laise twice 
as much from your subjects as the state S' can do 
from theirs ? Can >011 take twice as much from the 
rents hi the lands aiftl houses ? What are the } cry ly 
rents of your whole kingdom? and how much ot 
these- will yourf majesty be able to take without 
numh^ the landed mteiest ? \ c/ii have, mi , ab^cve u 
hundred bullions of aejes^and ;iot above Uniterm 
millions of subjects — tight acics to t very subject; 
how ^inconsiderable must be the vilue of land, 
where so many acres aie to provide loi a single 
person r where a single person is thi. whole maiket 
ior the product of so much land * And what suit of 
customers ftre youi $ibjrcts to * 4 htse lands? *\hat 
clothes is it that they wear? what piovisions do 
they consume? Black bicad, onions, and otlit t 
roots, aie the usual diet oi the general it} ol vour 
people; their common dunk the puit element, 
tliey are dressed in canvass and wooden shoe 6 *, I 
mean such of them as aie not bare -foot, and hall- 
naked. IIow very mean must ? Je the eight acres 
wlneh wilhafford no better subsistence to *a single 
person ! Yet so many of your people live in this 
despicable mannei, that four pounds will be easily 
believed to exceed the annual cxpences o* eveiy 
one o( them at a medium. And how; little of this 
e\penc<2 will be coming to the land-owner loi his 
rent ? dr£ which is the same thing, foi the mere 
product of his lArfd l Of every thing that is con- 
sumed, the greatest part of the value is the pnpe 
if labour that is bestowed upon it ; and it is not a 
Verj small part vf their price that is paid to your 
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majesty inyour excises. Of* the 'four pounds ex- 
penco qf every subject, it can liarcHy be thougM 
that me,) re than four and twenty shillings ape paid 
for ihe jjicre product of the land. Yjien if 'there 
arc eighj acres to every subject, and every subjecW 
for his consumption pays no more than four and 
twenty shillings to th£ land,^three shillings St a 
medium nfust be the full yearly value of#every 
acre in your kingdom. Your lands ^separated from 
fche buildings, cannot be valued hi^ier. 9 - 

“*And V'hat then sh?Jl be thought* thiaryearfy 
viflue of the houses, ol, v «liich is •the same thing, 
of the ladgings of your thirteen millions of sub- 
jects ? What numbers of these are begging # their 
bread throughout your kingdom ? If your majesty 
wcie to walk *»gqgnito through the vjry streets of 
youj^ capital, and would give a farthing \ p every 
beggar that asks £ou alms it a walk m one hour, 
jou would have nothing left of a pistole. How 
miserable must be th^ lodgings of these wretches! 
ev(jn those that will not i\£k your charity', are hud- 
*dled together, four or live families in a hougp. 
Such is the lodging in yourjcapital. 'IJiat of your 
1 other towns is* yet*of less value ; bift nothing can 
be morg ruinous than the cottages in the villages* 
Six shillings for the4odging of every dhe of ^our . 
thirteen millions of subjects, at a medium* lTiust * 
needs bfi the full yearly value of all the houses. 
So that M four shillings for every acre, and six 
shillings Tor^llie lodging of every subject, tie rents 
of your whole kingdom will be less than twenty 
million#} and yet a great deal piore than they were 
ever yet found to be* by thePmosl exact survey^ that 
Iras been t^ikon. 

“ The next q*e9tion # then is, 4iow much ofrihefp 
rents your majesty will think fit take to .your own* 
B b 2 
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Use ? Six ofHhc* twenty millions are in the hands of 
'Jpie clergy; ancl little enough for the support of 
v three .hundred thousand ecclesiastics, with all their 
necessary attendants ; it is no more than twenty 
pounds a year for every one of the musters. These, 
sir, are your best guards; they keep von/ subjects 
loyal in the midst of all their misery . Your ma- 
jesty o'will not thjnK it your interest to take -miy 
thing from the church. From that which remains 
in the hands o'/ your lay subject?; will you bn aide 
vo tiikvmore than live millions to your owmust? 
This is more than seven siblings ‘in the pound ; <\*i id 
then, aft^r necessary reparations, together with 
losses by the failing of tenants, how very little will 
be left to the owners ! These are gentleinen, who 
have nev^r been bred either to tr*k: or manufac- ' 
.tures, they have no other way oi living * than by 
their rents'; and whom these shiill be taken *Trom 
them, they must fly to your armies, as to an hos- 
pital, for th«ir daily bread. 

“ Now, sir, your majesty will give me leave to 
examine what ap the rents of the United Nether- 
lands, and how great a part of these their governors 
may take to themselves, without oppression of the’ 

• owners. There dre m those provinces three mil- 
lion^ of afcres, and as many millions of subjects, a 
subject for every acre. Why should dot then the 
'single acre there be as valuable as the eight acres in 
France, since it is to provide for as many mouths ? 
Or if jtreat part, of the provisions of the people arc 
fetched hi by their trade from \he sea or foreign 
countries, they will end at last in the improvement 
of their lands. I have often hetlrd, and am ready 
Jo bgjieve, ’that"thirty shillings, -one .with another, 
U less than the yearly* value of e^very acre in those, 
Jrfovincqs. 
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“ And how much less than this Vvilhbe the yearly 
value of lodging, for every one of* their subjec^J 
There $rc no beggars in their streets, scarce a singm 
one in a whole province. Their faihilies in' great 
towns are ‘lodged in palaces, in comparison witl\ 
those oi # l\\ris. Even the houses' in their villages 
arc more costly than # in many of your cities.* If 
su«h is th<f\alue of their thrtfe # millions of \ acres, 
and of lodging for as many iniiliohs t of subjects, the 
yearly rents of lgnds and houses ifce nine millions 
lft those provinces. 

“ Then how mwcli of t),^s may .the States take 
without fuming the land-owners, for tjie defence 
of their people ? Their lands there, by tiieTAstom 
of descending in equal shares Ur all the children, , 
are distributedvhito so many hands, that/ew or no 
persons *are subsisted by their rents; land-owners, 
as \ttdi as others, ^are chiefly Subsisted ?>y trade and 
manufactures ; and they can therefore with as 
much ease part with half of their w^ole* rents, as 
your majesty's subjects cai#a quarter. The States- 
gefleral may as well take four m^lions and a half 
trom their rents, as your majesty can five from 
those of your %ubjocts. 

“ It remains nOW only to compare the excises o£ 
froth countries. And what excises can your majesty , 
hope to receive by the*, consumption of the half- 
starved,# and half-naked beggars in your stress* 
IIow great a part of the price of all that is eat, or 
drupk, <fr consumed by those wretched cr^ltires.!. 
How great a pyt of the price of canvas cloth 
and wooden shoes, that are every where worn 
throughout the couptry ! How great a part of the 
price of their water, or their black* bread* and 
onions, the gonqjal diet okyocyr people ?*.Iwyoup, 
majesty were to. receive' the wh^fe price t of- thoi* 
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tilings, your* exchequer would hardly run over. 
^Jt so much tftfc greatest part of your subjects live 
'in this, despicable manner, that the annual expence 
of every one at a medium, can be no more; than I 
..have mentioned. One would almost think they 
starve themselves to defraud your majesty of your 
revenues. It is impossible .to conceive that more 
than '\ix eighth pyre can be excised fiom the Six- 
pences of \our subjects, who live so very poorly, 
and then* for thirteen millions of people, your whole 
ievcftiq'ed)y (‘xcises will amount to no more>.-h;m 
six millions and a half.^ < (> r 

“ And -how much less than this sun\ will the 
State*>*ko able to levy by the same tax upon their 
subjects ? There are no beggars in that country. 
The people of their greiit towns Jcve at a vastly 
.greater , charge than youis. And even those in 
their village s are better fed and clothed, thaft* the 
people of your towns. At a medium, every one ol 
their subjects live at twice the cost of those o.’ 
Trance. Trade and manufactures ar^ the things 
that furnish thejm with money for this expeiice. 
lhereforC if thrice as n\uch shall be excised from 
the expence of the Hollanders* yef k still they will* 
have more left than the subjet Li of your majesty, 
though yov- should take nothing at all from them. 

I must believe therefore that it will be as^easy to 
*ieVy thrice as much by excises upon the Dutch 
subject us the French, thirty shillings .upon the 
as easily as ten upon the lats^r,** and .con- 
sequently four millions and a half of pounds upon 
their thrbe millions of subjects ; so thitf; in the 
whole, by rents and excises, they will be able |o 
raise june millions within the year. If of this sum, 
yor'iSaejtjiaintenanjpe of their clergy, which are not 
140 numerous as ty France, the charge of their civil 
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list, and the preservation of their dikes, one million 
is to be deducted^ yet still they will have eight 
their defence, a revenue equal to two thirds of your 
majesty's. 

“ You? majesty will ikw no longer wonder that 
you havimqt been able to reduce? these provinces 
with half the power of your whole dominions, yet 
half is as nfuch as you will be e^er able to eiiploy 
against tl\em ; Spain and Germany *will be always 
ready to espouse glieir quarrel, thc^r forced wMl be 
sflOi^ent to cut oift wQik^ for tlie.oftieV half ;i and 
I wioh too you co*ild bcjquiet on the aide of Italy, 
and Kngbpid. ^ , 

“ What then is the advice I would piv?suiile to 
give to your majesty ? To disbandYhe greatest part 
of your torces.s^and save so many taxes} to your 
people. A our vA*y dominions make you toc^power- • 
tul Uf fear any im*jlt from y?>ur ueiglibours. To 
turn your thoughts from war, and cultivate the arts 
peace, the trade ivui manufactures of your 
people; th^s shall make foil the most powerful 
•prnfee, and at the same time yyur subjects thp 
1 idlest ot all other subjects. In the spacg of twenty 
•years they will «ible to give your ntfejesty greater 
sums with ease, thfcn you can now draw from them 
with tlu< greatest difficulty. You have* abundant 
materia^ m’your kingdom to employ your people, 
ami they# do not want capacity to be employed * 
Peace mid trade shall carry out their labour to all 
the parts t>f Europe, and bring back yearly treasures 
to your subjects.^ There will be. always fools 
enough 4° purchase the manufactures of France, 
tlvjugh France should be pwwlnbfted to purchase 
those of other countries. In ihe mean’ time^oui^ 
majesty slifill nev^r want s^itlici^nt sums*ipAuy 
now and then aq important fortyfes from one pi* 
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other of vonr. indigent neighbours. But, above 
all, peace shall ingratiate your, majesty with the 
Spanish nation, during the life of their cra/y king; 
and after his death a few seasonable presents among 
his courtiers shall purchase the' reversion of his 
crowns, with all the treasures of the Indies, and 
then, the world must be your own” 

4 This was the* substance of what W&s then «said 
by monsieur « Colbert. The king was not at sill 
offqnded , witl/' this liberty of .his minister. Jle 
*kiuAV\he # value of the fflan, and soon* aftenviutdo 
him the chlbf*Jirectoi*of* the tvade and manufac- 
tures of Lis people.' 


->*' • 


N° 53. TUESDAY, M*AY 12, 1713. 


v K — — Dfsirant 
% Mdtdictre, tnalefacta re noicant tu,i. 

%TI\R. Piol. ad. Andr. « 

Let tljcm cease to speak ill of others, lest tliey hear* of 
their own misdeeds. 

It happens that the letter, which was in one of my 
papers concerning a lady ill treated l>y the E\- 
aminfr, and to which he replies Vy \axiijg the 
Tatler with tike like practice, yas written by one 
Steele, \vho put ,his name to the collection of 
papers called Lucubrations. , It was a wrong tlvng 
in ike Examiifer to go any farther fhan the Gaar- 
diw what ia said in the Guardian ; but since; 
St^leowns th4 fetter, it is thef same thing, I ap> 
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prehend, by reading the Exaftiine^over a secoi^J 
time, th^t lie insinuates, by the words close to tl\ 
royal stamp, he would have the man turnK] out 
of his ofl^e. Considering lie is so n*ahcious, I 
cannot b^t think vSteele hasjtrcalec| him very nier-* 
eifully in Jius answer, which follows. This Steele 
is certainly a very good •sort of a man, and ^t is a 
thcAjsuud pftics he does not understand pornics ; 
but, if lie is turned out,* my lady Liznrd will imite 
imn down to ourtcountry liouse. ^shj*lf bifyery 
gTCid^f.his company, aiufj’ll certainly h^ive^sffme- 
thifig to one ot his # childfcn. 


‘ TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 


o l n j • 

• 4 1 jm obliged to fly to you refuge, 

from Severe usage, twhich a vcfy great *ftit ho r, the 
Examiner, has been pleased to give me for what 
you have lately published in defencc; # of a young 
l.idy Helloes not put hi# name to his writings, 
•iritis herefore he ought not to reflect upon the clia- 
raeteis of those who publicly answer for what they 
iicive produced.^ Tl* 1 Examiner and the" Guardian 
might have disputed* upon any particular they had 
tlfo uglit /lit, without Jiaving introduced •any third 
person, pr making any allusions to matters fifreifui 
to* the subject before them. But since 'he lilts 
’thought* lit, in his paper of May the Sth, to de- 
fend himself ^>jy my example, I shall beg Ic^vc to 
say to the town (by your favour tome, Air. Iron- 
side) thqf our conduct wouhl still be vei^' w idely 
difleient, though I* should allow 'that there were 
particular persons ppinted at m the tilaccb tvhi^h*he 
mentions ill the Tatleis. When jajatirist 

* See Guaid, No. 4J 
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•name, it mus&bc {he guilt of the pers6n at -iced, 
or his being notoriously understood guiHy before 
the • satire \wis written, that ean make hint liable to 
come under the fictitious appellation, B(it ■ when 
the licence of print iugylettcrs of people's v'al names 
isrfused, things may be affixed to mob's characters 
which are in the utmost degree remote from them. 
Thus it happens *111 the case of the earl of Notting- 
ham whom th-t gentleman asserts to have left the 
.church; \ho**gh nothing is mo»*6 evident than tl 1 1 
he deserves better of aftl men in holy orders, or 
those who fiave any fcspect foi* them, or religion 
itself * than any man in England can pretend to. 
But as to the instances he gives against me. Old 
Downes is a line piece cf raillery, of which I wish 
I had been author. All I had. do in it, was to 
strike out. /hat related to a gentlewoman abput the 
queen, whom I thought a woman free from ambi- 
tion, and I did it out of regard to innocence. 
Powel of tne Bath is reconciled to me, and has 
made me free of his show. Tun, Gun, and Pistol 
from Wapping,* laughed at the representation which 
was made o f them, and were observed to be more 
regular in their conduct aftcry^ r ds7 The character 
oftfLord 'J^imon is no odious one ; and to tell you 
the truth, Mr. Ironside, when I writ^it, I thought 
P more like me myself, than any other man ; and 
if I had* in my eye any illustrious person who had 
the s° me faults with myself, it is no new, nor very 
crimmal self-love to Hatter ourselvfcs, that what 
weaknesses we have, we have in ‘common with great 
men. For the exaltation of style, ;and Embellish- 
ing the -character, I made Timon a lord, and* lie 
m*V r bo a ver£ worthy one for all that I have 'said 
y£ txufi. I dc^ not remember the mention of do t', 
Pfcgo7 nor do i 'remember that’ ever I thought ol 
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lore Nottingham, in any cliar^ctei* drawn in any 
one 4per of Bickerstaff. Now atf*to Polyprag^- n 
mon, I drew it as'the most odious image, I pould ' 
paint of ' ambition ; and Polypragmon *is to men of 
business \v4iat Sir Fopling Flutter is t6 men of 
fashion. He's knight of *the shire, and repre- 
sents you a3l.*' Whosoever seeks employment ror 
iiis own private interest,* vanity,* or pride, ami not 
for Mie good of his prince and country, has his 
share in the picture of Polypragmon^ and iet*this 
te^Ctly^ rule in examining that desciVpt*&n,^euJd I’* 
believe the I'lxamiqjT wil^find other§ tp %hom he 
would rather give a part of it, than to ttye person 
on whom Pbelieve bestows it, because 1*3 thinks 
he is the most capable of having 1 m vengeance on 
me. But t say not this from terrors of what any 
mail li\ ing can dSW.® me: I speak it only tojshow, 
that Iimve not, lil^i him, fixtjl odious«4mages on 
persons, but on vices. Alas, what occasion have 
1 «to draw people, wliym I think ill^ of,* under 
feigned names ? 1 have wanted and abounded, and 
1. neither fear poverty, nor desire riches ; if that 
be true, why should I be afraid, wh<*ne\er I see 
Occasion to exanmig Jhe conduct of any of my fel- 
low-subjects ? I * hqgdd scorn to do it but from 
phfin faeps, and at my own peril, and /rom in- 
stances as clear as the day. Thus would I, aaid*I 
will (whenever I think it my duty) inquire into tlifc 
behaviour of any man in Kngland, if he is so port- 
ed, as that^his errors may hurt my country, %This 
kind of zeal wfll expose him who is prompted by it 
to a great # deal of (11-will ; and I could cdVry any 
points I aim at for the imprqyctn^nt of my oiwi 
littfej affairs, without lfiaking myself :obn0^ioijs to 
the resentment of any person <^r part/. But^jjpU 
/hat is there, in all* the gratilicatic^Mof sense, • tfiq 
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accommodations of vanity, or any thing that for- 
tune can give to please a human soul,’ when they 
are put in competition with the interest of truth 
and liberty ?“ Mr. Ironside, I confess I writ to you 
that letter concerning the young lady (ff quality, 
and am glad tliaf myaukwaid apology (asbhe Exa- 
miner calls it) lias produced in him so much re- 
moisn as to make arfy reparation to offer fled bea»’*tv. 
Though, by the way, the* phrase of u offended 
beau.V , “is ro/dantic, and has little of the 1 com- 
fiuiiitthn x?h\h\ should rise in X man that 
ging pardon -of a vvninjn f >r ^ayng of her unjiuMy, 
that she had affronted her (rod and her sovereign, 
llovtfeven, 1 will not bear haul upon fns eontri-' 
ticxi ; but am fH5to heailily sorry I called him a 
miscreant, that word 1 tl/ink signifies an unbeliever. 
Miscrcyiant, l take it, is the ,Vf ! Erench word. I 
will give Myself n# manner fcf libeity Unmake 
guesses at him, if I may say him : ioi though 
sometimes I have been t(dd by familiar fric ndr, 
tliat they saw me suck a time talking to the Exa- 
miner; otheis, v ho have* rallied me upon tlie^siiih: 
of niv youlh, tell me it is credibly reported that I 
have formerly lain with the* Examiner. I havst 
earned my point, and resciFr*! innocence from 
caftiinny and it is nothing to me, whether the 
E\aiViiner writes against pie m the character of an 
estranged friend 4 or an exasperated mistress 1. 

i Il< io welcome from henceforward tjo treat mo 
as* h(|.’pieases ; but as you have he^uiivto oppose* 
him, never let innoc ent e or merit be traduc ed by 
him. In particular, I beg of you, nevc^ let the 
glory of our nation <{, who made France tremble, 

Dr.Jswi ft. f Mrs. D. Manley. 

ffc duke of^ylborough,* abused.ffy the Examiner. 
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and yet has that gentleness to be unable to bear 
opposition horn the meanest of lm own country- 
men, be *alu undated in so impudent a manner, as* 
in th’e insinuation that he afiected a p^rpetuaL dic- 
tatorship. % lid not a set of brave, wise, ftnd honest 
mfri, wh«di<j all that has bfeem done to place their 
queen m so great a figure, as to shew mercy toJLlm 
highest potyitate in Eufope, bc«trcated by ungene- 
rous^ men as traitors aipl betrayPrs. To pre\ent 
such evil§ is a care worthy a Guardian. TJic^p are 
worthy tTi$ spirij of a man,%uJU^oij/>»gh^ 
to jontemn all* the wit y# the world aglun.A you, 
when you have the consolaTfcli thffit you act upon 
these hoiftst motives. If you ever shfml* ^rom 
them, get Hat Pidgcon to comb ;^*ir noddle, and 
write somifis on the smiles of the Spaikler; fmt 
never cal^ your^ftfjyiardiaii more in a lotion lull 
of Llittafeenliihcnts o^ honour ui*l liberty 

I am, Sir, 

Youi most humble servant, 

R14U1 a ud Still ce, 

1 P.S. I know jigthing of the letter* at Mor- 
phew s/ 

* For. * to read * able* to bear. Gugrd.^Tn 

foko, ho. ad Jin cm. 
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N°o 4. WEDNESDAY, MAY 13, 1.71-3. 


JNeque 'fa porro aut adulatMi aut ad.Mratus sum jortunam altmtis, ut 
me h.tu peemterct. f| TU 1.^. 


J nevr- ft •.tteirdypr admired, another man's fortune, so as to 
be J^yatis : ed/vith my own. ^ 

' • ft 


• k 

It has been , oU v ?rv« a^MrerJ often' in authors divine 

aud prophanc, that we are all equal after death, 
and^his by way of consolation for that deplorable 
superiority which some ai,uong us seem tu have over 
others ; but- it would be a doc^rysf' of much more 
* co ui to ftablr nnpoit, % to estabiidi^an equality jjrnong 
the living; for the propagation of which paradox. 
I shall hazard the following conceits. 

( must hcve lay it down, tfmt i do not pretend to 
satisfy every bairon rfcader, that all persons that 
have hitherto apprehended themselves extremely 
miserable t'-hall have immediate succour from the 
publication oV this paper; bud sliulf endeavour to 
shew that the discerning shall be fully convinced of 
th,e truth bf this assertion* ar.d thereby obviate all 
v the impertinent accusations of Providence for the 
unequal distribution of good and evil. 

If all men had reflection enough to be sensible 
‘of thit equality of happiness; if thfy Vcie not 
made uneasy by appearances of superiority ; there 
would be none of % thtft subordination and subjection, 
qf those that think thfeimelvet less hanpy, to tlio^e 
^.hey^hink morti so, which is so very- necessary Yor 
of JpdinesS, and pleasure. 
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The common turn oT Human ajtplicntirfh tnav he 
divided into love, ambition, ami ;u*anre, :uid whit- 
ever victories wcfga'm in these on^ particular pur- 
suits, there will always hr some onc\r other jn the 
patlls we inrad, Mhos** Mipeimr happin cjB w ill create 
1*0 w iin<*isnjoss, and emplof u% in new cofitWvanees^ 
and so tfi rough all chances there will still rQtnuUi 
tljp insati^hld d'ire (ft seme .seeming una<*pui“d 
gofcd, to imbitter tl e r^r>ss. ( ssion # nf whate\eY # others 
we are pceommndah d with. If w#suppysc a man 
* (^jfctly accommodate^, and trace\m\Jlln;qii:$h a|i 
tly? gradation** betwixt Necessity and •superfluity, 
we shall find that the suivef^vvhf^i occasioned lus 
first activity. i> nc»f abated, but only dnftysyicd. 

Tho^o that are distressed uppiftburh eausT s, as 
the worlfT allpws to warrant the keenest afilirtion, 
are too^ipt, in%^H^omp«inson of thtmtehes with 
otliei** to Vonclu^e, that whare there^ft neft simili- 
tude of Causes, there cannot he of afilirtion, and 
fnruct to relie\c themselves with thm cmisidera- 
turn, that the little disappointment# in a life of 
pl#asuie art as terrible as those m a life of busin< ss ; 
and if the end of one man is to spend his ’time a*id 
money a 1 * ngreca as he can, that £ie other to 
save both, an mtgffriiplion in either of those pur- 
suits is *)f equal consequence to the pursue rs. * IVy^ 
udes,*as ft very trille raiseth the mirth and gsyet^ut 
lie men of good circumstances, so do others usyi*-) 
•onsi(W;rjbh? expose them to spleen and passion, 
uid «s Solomon says, ‘ according to their. riches, 
heir anger fisetli.’ 

One the m(*t bitter circumstances *>f poverty 
uis been observed to be, that ft makes men appear 
ldiculous; \ut I believe this affirmation -may witjh 
nore justice he appropriated to r-Jbes, s^<^r?{>r\r 
[Unifications are* required to £n#t'-f jr? 
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time, than even to make one ; and there are seve- 
ral pretty persons, about town, ten times more 
ridiculous upon the very account of a good estate, 
than Miey po* ably could have been with the want 
of it. 

I confess, having a mind to pay my ( ourt to 
fortune, I became an adventurer in one oi the late 
lotteries ; in which, though I got none of the pent 
prizes, I found nc occasion to envy some of those 
that did : coiuiurting myself with this contempla- 
tion, that i itr e and education having disnppo *u. 
ed all tue h vours fortune . ould bestow upon them, 
they had guinea no superiority by unenvied 
afiluenc n 

It is pleasant to consider, that whilst we are 
lamenting our particular . filktions to each other, 
and repining at the inequality 1 4 ’ ondition, were 
it possible t' throw of v our present misef.ihk* r \ite, 
wc cannot name the person whose con .ihon in 
every particular we would embrace and prefer; 
an<l an impauial incpnrv into the pride, ill-nature, 
ill-health, guilt, spleen, or particularity of beha i- 
oi.r of others, generally ends in a reconciliation to 
our dear solves. 

This my way of thinking is warranted by Shak- 
speare in a very extraordinary manner, where ho 
mokes Richard the Second, wnrn deposed and im- 
prisoned. debating a matter, which would soon have 
been discussed by a common capacity, Whether his 
prison 'u* palace was most eligible, and with veiy 
philosophical hesitation leaving the pi inference un~ 
determined, in the following line. : 

* ^ * — Someti ies am I a king, 

Then treason makes me wish myself a b ggar, 

Anu .0 indev \ I am. Then crushing penury 
^ uadc m « was better when a King, 

'^he i I -*a * in^’d again—.* 
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lhior s,\) > yery prettily * : 

i ■ * 

4 * ^amst our peace we arm our win 
*. A mul at our plenty something still 

V bi hoiscs, houses, pi* lure,, planting, 

To tin to me, to him is wanting, 

Tha uu^l something unpos-est 
(’o*iodc« and leavens all Llie rest. 

'I Iiat something, if w<j could obtain, 

Wouldcoon ueate a future pain.* 

Give iito leave to fortify my unlearnt .1 w \ncltr 
. *’ another bit »of w sdom from Juven J b^ 
Dry deiT: r 

4 To'jk round thr r hahitable woild, how few 
Know then ov> n good, ot, knowing it, pursue! 

1 low void ot itason aie oui hopes ai.u tears 1 
t\ h u in tin conduct ot oui hie appears 
So \\ ell desif, ,J -o luckily begun, 

]lu r , \ ,heii wc Jmv^oui wish, we wish i' n,J ont :* 

F.ven the* men that are distinguished by, and 
hnvied tor, their superor pood sense md delicacy 
of taste, arf subjt et to so .oral uneasinesses upon 
this account, that the men of h s pencil ation are 
fitter stiang'ys to; and .every little absurdity 
rnlih s these fyie judgments, which would never 
disturb the peaceful stale of the less discerning. 

i shall end this e^say with the folic »ving stor . 
Theie*’- a gentleman of my acquaintance, ot a 
fortim nli?eh m$y not only be called easy, out 
supciik ’is; yet this person has, by a great deal 
of reject. on found out a method to be as i no tsy, 
as the worst circumstance's could have made him. 
r>y a Inc life he had swelled himself above his 
n itiLral proportion, find by a restrained hf» had 
^hrtink* belo>’ it, and being by nature ‘icnetic, 

* Prior’s Pot*ms, vol. i. Th 

yo % L. xv;, D d 
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and by leisure more so, he began to bewail this 
us loss of flesh'fV ough otherwise in perfect health) 
a\ a v?r*r nv lancholy diminution. lie became 
therefore the reverse of f^sar, and as a lean 
hungry-]' hed rascal was the delight of his eyes, a 
fat sleek-headed fellow was his abon>' nation. To 
support himself as well as he could, he took a ser- 
vant, for the very reason every one jlse youldhrve 
refused him, for being iri a deep consumption; 
and whilst lie fr s compared himself to this creature,, 
and . ‘h a fa. e of infinite humour 'o^temp' „ w u 
the decay of Ivs bod”, i have r een the master's 
f -atm co p'-oportionahly rise into a boldness, as< 
thos< of his slave sunk and grew languid. It was 
his interest therefore not to suffer the too hasty 
dissolution of a being, upon whrh his own, m 
some iMware, depended, f . uort % fellow, 
by a little t.»o much l dulgence, oegan to ' m»a gay 
and plump upon hid master, who, according to 
lioiace, 


* In vidus alterlus macrescit rebus cplmis 

2 Ep.l 57. 

€ Su.kc-'s thp' envy at another's good :* 

md as he took him only for being in a co n, mmption, 
u the sanu- way of thinking, be found it absolutely 
necessary to dismiss him, for not be’ng * one ; 
and has told me since, that he looks upi * t as a 
"ery difficult matter, to furnish himself wi-u a foot-* 
man that is not altogether as happy as himself* 
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